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AN ADVENTURE ON THE 


THE ST 
.YOME thirty or forty miles east of the coast 

of Australia there lay, during the night of 
the 26th of July, 1853 (which is the depth of 
winter in that part of the world), a very small | 
vessel, cutter rigged, and of only 16 tons regis- 
ter. Her condition was deplorable. Her bul- 
warks were all washed away, and every thing, 
including the only boat she carried, swept off the 
decks. In addition to this she was leaking con- 
siderably. Her crew consisted of the writer of 
this, who was captain, a mate, four sailors, and 
a young man wlio acted as steward and cook. 
Besides these the captain had his wife on board. 
This little vessel was called the Thomas. 

About three weeks previously she had left 
Sydney; but from the moment of departure a 
succession of heavy gales had ‘so disabled her 
that she was now little better than a complete 
wreck upon the water. All the crew were thor- 
oughly worn out; and no hot food could be well 
obtained, except some coffee at the small cabin 
stove. On deck the hatches and the entrances 
to below (except a small opening large enough 
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merely to admit a man crawling to the cabir 
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-like, were not awhit dismaved. They 
cracked their jokes, ate their cold food, drank 
their grog, and smoked their pipes as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. Nevertheless, n 
aman on board but fully expected the coming 
night would be his last if the gale 
» aid in escaping, or any 

ift, all is must perish 
should the vessel no longer be able to withstand 
the storm. 
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the man at the pump) had assembled for shel- 
ter, every lurch of the vessel covered the lee-side 
of the floor to full eighteen inches of water. To 
face the wind on deck was impossible, and the 
sea burst so incessantly over the little craft that 
half the time she was as much under the water 
as floating upon it. But her very diminutive- 
ness saved her from being broken to pieces or 
wholly swamped. She succeeded in living through 
this unusually heavy storm, while three or four 
large ships of more than twenty times her ton- 
nage were wrecked and totally destroyed close 
by. My all was embarked in the venture, The 
little craft and her contents were my own. The 
object of the enterprise and its ultimate result 
may be learned from the following extracts from 
the Australian newspapers of the day : 

** Yesterday Captain Snow got to sea in his own cutter, 
bought, stored, and provisioned at his own cost, for Beh- 
Ying’s Straits. The little vessel is ballasted with goods for 
trading at the various islands on the way, and nothing 
can be more interesting than his undertaking the voyage 
in so small a craft."—Sydney Herald, July 1, 1853. 

“ We now have to record with regret the failure of Cap- 
tain Snow’s Expedition. He met with a succession of heavy 
gales after leaving Port Jackson, and was obliged to make 
for Shoal Bay.”"—The Saine, August 5, 1853. 

It will be unnecessary here to give more de- 
tails of how we did eventually weather this 
storm, and what occurred during that night. 
The events of those three weeks, ending with 
the day following the dark hours I have just re- 
ferred to, were not few nor tame; but they be- 
long to a narrative of sea life, and must be pass- 
ed over for the present. They are alluded to 
only by way of explanation as to the cause of our 
getting among the wild natives of Australia in 
the manner about to be narrated. 

The night passed on, and stillwe lived! The 
half-wrecked cutter floated upon the waves, and 
incessantly came the sound in our ears of the 
clang, clang of the pump trying to keep the leak 
from increasing, while the howl of the gale could 
be heard even in our closed up, stifled cabin be- 
low. But though every sea that went over us 
seemed to be our doom, and though amidst all 
we found ourselves close to the shore, and had 


to pass through other dangers from that proxim- | 


ity, we were still almost miraculously preserved. 

Morning saw me on deck, where I had been 
for some hours ; and now, with an eager eye, I 
scanned the rocky shores as the dawn of day 
broke upon them. Fortunately the wind had 
lessened, and was veering to the eastward. A 
high sea, however, rolled heavily in, and it was 
utterly out of the question for us to think of re- 
maining thus another night. It was decided, 
therefore, to run for the first place that would 
give us shelter. The Clarence River, not far 
northward, seemed tc offer this; but neither my- 
self nor any one on board knew the locality. 
The mouth of this river was marked on the chart 
as Shoal Bay, having an ugly bar at the en- 
trance, and a dangerous reef of rocks connect- 
ing that bar with the main land. Still, it was 
our only chance, and try it we must. Accord- 
ingly, after making sail, and a few hours’ ma- 


—.. 
neeuvring, we succeeded in getting the cutter 
in a good position to enter. But what was our 
vexation when, on nearing the place, we say, 
such a tremendous sea breaking on the bar ¢} it 
to attempt a passage there was sure to be inst 
destruction. We should be inevitably swam, 
ed. Yet not to get shelter somewhere wo 
also be as bad. What was to be done? 
moment's consideration determined me. J] i 
gone aloft to examine, and noticed among the 
rocks forming the reef what appeared to be g 
narrow tortuous opening. This, as the last q]- 
ternative, I thought we might try; but in 
much as every man’s life was as dear to him as 
mine to me, I descended and consulted my crew, 
One and all saw the necessity of immediately at. 
tempting to get through that apparent openi i, 
trusting to good management and likewise to 
the sea heaving our small craft over such rocks 
as might be in the way. This agreed to, every 
man was stationed at a cextain post. The mate 
went to the helm; ore hand took the lead, 
though of not much use, to try the soundings: 
another went forward; and the others attended 
to the sails. 

A few words of direction as to what each 
should do in trying to reach the shore if we 
struck, and a moment to the care of her who 
was sharing my fate—and who, with life-belt 
and a cask near by to help save herself, was se- 
curely placed on deck—and I then went aloft to 
con the ship, which had been headed for the 
opening. The lives of all on board depend- 
ed on my nerve and calmness. I dared not 
yield for an instant to one thought other than 
what was necessary to ‘try and guide the little 


ant 


iS- 


| vessel through or over that reef of rugged, jag- 


ged, and frowning rocks before us, now not a 
half mile off. I could perceive that the sea was 
beating upon them furiously, though at inter- 
vals leaving a faint blue line of smoother water 
in the opening I had noticed. As we approach- 
ed I also beheld the south headland swarming 
with naked savages, gesticulating in what seem- 
ed a most threatening manner. But though 
alarming at other times, it had no effect upon 
me now. I steadied myself by the mast-head, 
and thence sang out my orders to below. ‘Port! 
Port your helm! Steady! Starboard! Mind 
your helm! So-o! Watch her well!” and such 
like came rapidly from my lips as required. And 
now we were near! 

On to the fierce breakers the little vessel 
rushed! A towering sea lifted her on high— 
the next moment, trembling in her whole frame, 
she was in the vortex of the surging foam! Here, 
there, every where, rocks around, and showing 
their black and craggy heads menacingly amidst 
the angry waters. Life and death were at the 
poise of a balance. For an instant every one 
on board held his breath. I could feel myself 
bedding my teeth into the flesh beneath with 
the intense excitement of the moment. But 
no thought was there for any thing but the crook- 
ed space of water, some thirty or forty yards in 
length, in which we must keep. 
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‘Water! What water have you?” I shout- 
ed, as the cutter again bounded forward. 

‘Touch something—rock—at half four,’ was 
the prompt reply, void of the usual sailor’s drawl. 
] 


‘Starboard! Starboard again!” I shouted, 


« we now moved in the dangerous channel, 
lifted by another wave; and quick was the an- 
swering response from below. But even as the 
words came from my mouth, and while the cut- 
ter was on the crest of that sea, I beheld right 
before us, almost under the bow, one of the rocks 
v uncovered by the recoiling wave. 
‘Look to yourselves below! Hold hard all 
f you! Port! Port the helm if you can!” 
I shouted at the top of my voice. 

The next moment down came the cutter amidst 
1 chaos of boiling surges, and with a blow that 
seemed enough to shake the hull to pieces, while 
the mast qaivered beside me: her after-keel came 


against the rock. 

‘Struck! struck!” the mate and crew scream- 
d aloud; but hardly had the word 
their lips, when up again, and onward, the tiny 
I breathed anew. A few 
yards more and we were,safe. The channel 
turned somewhat now to the south. In it, if 
yossible, we must go. 3ut the look was appall- 
I almost felt my head swim as I gazed 
Still I could think ; 


Ss escaped 


raft sped her way. 


J 
ing. 
upon the whirlpool below. 
I could speak. 

“In with the main-sheet! 
So-o! Steady now, steady ’ 


Starboard your 
helm! And 
thus, with another bound, another struggle, as 
if the entire hull was being torn to pieces, a 
leap on one more lessening wave, a rush for- 
ward, and the little cutter had cleared the rocks, 
and was in smooth water inside the reef. 

‘““Well done! Well done! Well 
was ejaculated by one and all, loud enough for 
me to hear, and with an unmistakable sigh of 
relief, as we found ourselves once more free 
from immediate danger. And so said I as, 
still at my post aloft, the vessel was directed 
along the south shore to the inner part of the bay. 

But we were not yet free from danger. I 
knew nothing of the place, nor had I any chart 
of it to guide me. Therefore I deemed it best 
to anchor as soon as we were sufficiently far in. 
Meanwhile I could hear the talk of my crew as 
we sailed on, not far from the beach, where 
scores of natives, with their wild and nude ap- 
pearance, followed our movements. 

‘* Safe at last,” said one of the men. 
got over well, though her keel had an ugly 
knock. But,” added he, ‘‘ glancing back and 
looking at the roaring waters astern, ‘‘ what a 
devil of a place to get through !” 

**Yes,’’ chimed in*another. ‘*‘ Once that 
way is quite enough. However, here we are, 
and I suppose down anchor will be the next 
thing.” 

‘** Why, that’s out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,” here rejoined another. ‘‘I don’t see that 
we've much mended our condition. Look at 
those naked devils running about like mad on 
each side of us!” 


de me. 


‘* She 
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* Av, there they are, sure enough. 
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is. Devil 
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niggers gets foul of us now. 
tain do, I wonde: ?” 

** Why, he must put up with it. 
now, and can’t help ou If can | 
mor the blacks there’ll be no harm done. 
they get sulky, then must fight it out 
and run—or let ‘em make a meal of us.” 

7 Pretty consolation for half-wreck¢« 
truly,” 
‘* But maybe ‘tisn’t so bad. 


We're h 
rselves. we 


we 


Richardson, the 


We've got thu 
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‘* Mr. Richardson,” I said, ** we 
here for the present. Make all 
one man to the pump and to wate 
like.” 


will anchor 
Chen let 


snug. 
h. 
the rest go below if they 

‘ Ay, ay, § ! the mate’ uick re- 
sponse. ‘‘I will see all right. Y« ! 
need some rest. I'll keep watch, and if there’s 
any danger let you know directly.” 

‘¢ But what about these darkeys, Sir?” asked 
Morgan, with evident alarm. There seen 
more than a hundred of them, and I never s 


was 


u vourself 


such a lot of wild dancing devils before.” 

Poor Morgan! I saw that he, and not he 
alone, was evidently frightened, and, truth 
For it 
Australians, 


are, or 


with some reason. is a fact 


attested that the 
part of the coast especially, 


say, 
native on 
were 
cannibals when necessity, or even a good 
portun in their } 
But it was not the first, nor second, nor thire 
time I had been among these wild tribes, a 
many a scene I had passed throng 
with them, alone and absolutely in their power, 
I felt, therefore, that though 
sary, over-fear need not be fi 
with a laugh, I replied: 

** Well, we must take our chanee, Morgan. 
I don’t think they will molest us here, even if 
they do at all. We have got clear of the great- 
er danger at sea. And now only keep a good 
look-out, allowing no canoes alongside, and we 
shall be safe.” 

I went below, and the moment I reached a 
dry part of the cabin I fell like a log upon a 
couch, and was soon asleep. But I was not 
allowed to remain long so. Directly I left the 
deck the anchor had been dropped and the sail 
loosely rolled up. No sooner was this done 
than the blacks were observed manning their 


placed white men 


n 


strange 


caution was nece 
} 


it. 


Const j ent \ a 


Instantly the men came 
nest that I should be eall- 


canoes to come off. 
to the mate with a req 
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AT THE 


simultaneous demand for the cutter to be moved 


A look 


away from the supposed new danger. 
through my glass told me that undoubtedly some 
moversent was going on among the natives, and 
it behooved us to be on our guard. 

I need hardly observe that, at such times, it 


is always best for a vessel to be under sail. <Ac- 
cordingly I gave the necessary order, and soon 
the cutter had canvas upon her, and was moving 
about the bay. But here it will be necessary 
to say a word concerning the place. 

Though now well known, a few years ago 
the Clarence River—one of the finest in Aus- 
tralia—was rarely visited except by a few coast- 
ing craft for cedar, which grows abundantly on 
its banks, and for the wool of the New England 
farmers, generally sent to the settlement oi Graf- 
ton, some forty miles up. Previous to my ar- 
rival this river had not been surveyed, and the 
few persons who knew aught about it kept their 
knowledge to themselves. The general com- 
munication between the settlement of Grafton 
and Sydney was overland, and the native tribes 
roamed about the banks of this river in all 
their primitive, wild, and independent condi- 
tion. Knowing of this settlement at Grafton, 
though ignorant of the navigation to that place, 
I determined to try and get so far, trusting to 
care and management for avoiding any rocks 
or shoals in the way. Thus, then, I gave the 
order to go on. But no sooner was it found 
that I intended such than Morgan and two of 
the other men openly expressed their fears that 
we were making matters worse, and that we 


MOUTH OF 


CLARENCE RIVER. 


should be captured and made food of. Johnsor 
laughingly took sides with the others, more t 
see, as he afterward said, whether I would not 
think it best to remain under sail in the bay 
than go farther up the river in uncertainty. 
But I knew what I was about, and determined 
to proceed. 

By this time the natives had got in their ca- 
noes, and were about paddling off, when sud- 
denly they ceased, and returned on shore, many 

| of them running about in various directions, as 

if mad. Nude, shaggy, and repulsive-looking, 
their lank forms and matted hair presented the 
idea of so many fiends dancing about, intent 
upon the white man’s destruction. Those on a 
sandy spit at our right were very conspicuous, 
being perfectly exposed, and, if I had so de- 
sired, might have been quickly lessened in num- 
ber by the discharge of some shot and ball. 
But I had never yet adopted such a course, no1 
ever intended to do so, except in the last ex- 
tremity. 

The bay was a singular one. It was formed 
by the mouth of the Clarence River being di- 
verted from its natural straight course to the 
sea, and turned aside by’a long and moderately- 
high sand-spit running from the coast of the 
north shore inside of the guter entrance and the 
south headland reef toward a deep bend on the 

| right bank of the diverged stream. On this 
south side thick trees run up to a goodly height, 
leaving a pleasant little beach, and opening out 
near the headland so as to form a grassy knoll, 
on which were a few shrubs. Beyond this out- 
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er bay and inside the sandy spit were several 
shoals and banks, at that time unknown to me 
or any of the crew. It was on the south shore, 
among the trees, that a great number of navives 
were seen, as Well as on the sandy spit, but only 
the latter appeared inclined at first to come 
off. 

Directly the cutter was again under way, and 
standing more up the river, some of the blacks 
were noticed watching her very carefully, while 
others had run on toward a thick clump of trees 
that now appeared on the north shore as the 
little vessel turned round the sand-spit and open- 
ed out new places. But the attention of all on 
board was more directed to the ship than to the 
natives. ‘The soundings were for a short time 
regular, and then became very uneven, from 
five fathoms to three, and changing rapidly. 
Presently a “‘ quarter less three” was hastily 
shouted from the leadsman, and before an or- 
der I promptly gave to turn the ship’s head sea- 
ward could be executed the cutter went heavily 
m a hidden shoal, and was immovably fixed. 
Here was a dilemma! ‘The tide had taken the 
ebb, and as we had no boat it was impossible to 
do any thing in the way of extricating ourselves. 
The only chance was to make a raft, get out an 
anchor astern, and so try to heave off; and this 
all hands immediately set to work doing. 

My vexation, and the dismay of those of the 
crew who were alarmed at the natives, may be 
imagined. It seemed as if we were really doom- 
ed, and Morgan again openly bemoaned his fate 
in thus having to run the risk of becoming food 
for Australian blacks, But as it was no use 
repining, every one went vigorously to work, 
and in a short time an extempore raft was 
made, an anchor planted in a direction where, 
after sounding, it was hoped the ves8el could be 
hove off, and then a strain put on. It was, 
however, too late. The tide had fallen so much 
that the cutter already began to lean over, and 
therefore it was necessary to wait until near 
high-water. Nothing then remained but to 
have patience; and this, with a very ill grace on 
the part of Neil and Morgan, was resorted to. 
Orders were given for a good watch to be kept 
on deck, and after seeing every thing as safe as 
could be, I once more went below for a few mo- 
ments. But hardly had I left the deck when a 
small boat, with two figures in it, was seen rap- 
idly approaching from the clump of trees on the 
north shore. As it neared the cutter one of the 
figures was observed to be a middle-aged white 
man, and the other a native black On reach- 
ing the ship's side the former asked, in English, 
what was the matter. 

** Matter!” said Richardson, in reply. ‘‘ Why, 
vou can see we've had bad weather outside, and, 
having lost nearly every thing, came here, it ap- 
pears, to be deprived of the remainder.” 

‘* What's the name of your craft, and where 
are you bound ?” again queried the stranger. 

“The Thomas is our name, and we were 
bound on a cruise ’mong the islands,’ was the 
mate’s response. ‘‘ But who are you?” 
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**Oh, I’m cedar-cutter just now,” he replied. 
‘* What's your captain’s name ?” 

The answer was given, and then the mate 
added, ** But here he is, if you want to see 
him.” 4 

I again appeared on deck, and was informed 
of what had passed. 

“I see you have a boat, my friend,” I said, 
addressing the stranger; ‘‘and if you can let 
us have its use, or would wish to dispose of it, 
I shall be glad to make terms.” 

‘** As for disposing of it, perhaps I can,” was 
the stranger’s response, ‘‘ seeing that my part- 
ner, who is ashore, and I, have another. But 
we can talk of that by-and-by. You can make 
use of it now, if you like, and I'll come aboard 
to lend a hand.” 

‘* Thank you heartily,” I replied, as the stran- 
ger leaped on to the deck, followed by his sable 
companion, void of the slightest attire, and who 
immediately passed the boat rn. ‘* What 
name shall we call you by ?” 

**My name is William C——, and the black 
there is Billy,” replied the cedar-cutter, at the 
“He isa 
good pilot for this river, and so are all of them 
about If you'd had one on 
would have kept you clear of this.” 

‘*What! Are they civilized blacks here, 
then ?” I asked. 

‘*No, by no manner of means : 


aste 


same time pointing to the native. 


here. board he 


not as Gov- 
ernment folks call them,” he answered. “ But 
they will not harm people when there’s no cause 
first given. I know them pretty well, and it 
was they that told me of your coming in here.” 

‘*Then,” said I, ‘they were not bent on 
mischief a while ago, when we saw them run- 
ning about so, and some taking to their ca- 
noes ?” 

‘** Not a bit of it!” said he. ‘*They saw you 
making for this place when out at sea, and 
wanted to warn you that the reef couldn't be 
passed. And here again they tried to show you 
where the best water was, but when they found 
you didn’t understand them they came away to 
mg.” 

“You see, men,” said I, now addressing the 
crew, ‘‘these poor natives turn out much better 
than you expected. It’s lucky after all that we 
came here.” 

** Ay, Sir,” said Neil; ‘it’s well enough just 
at present. But we can’t tell how they may be 
by-and-by. I’ve known them afore, and they're 
treacherous enough when they please.” 

‘* Well, perhaps they may be sometimes,” 
the stranger remarked. ‘* But it’s most when 
some of the whites behave bad to them, as was 
done down there that time on the Darling.” 

In a few moments I had arranged with Will- 
iam C—— for himself with his boat, and what 
assistance could be obtained from the natives, 
to aid in getting the little vessel clear and tak- 
ing her to where he and his brother lived with 
their wives, and one more white man, some fif- 
teen miles up the river. Strangely enough I 
soon found that, though calling himself only a 
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**cedar-cutter,”” he and his brother were ship- 
wrights, located on the Clarence by themselves 
among hundreds of the natives. He was build- 
ing a schooner to order for some one at Sydney ; 
and, on the present occasion, had come to the 
** Heads”—as this entrance bay was called—for 
the purpose of selecting suitable timber, good 
pine for masting, in addition to cedar, being 
plentiful. 

In course of conversation he stated that the 
blacks were all friendly just now, and never did 
harm unless driven to it. ‘*You see,” said he, 
pointing to a canoe—one of several now ap- 
proaching—“ you see that man there with a red 
shirt on him and a brass plate hanging on his 
breast? Well, some months ago there was a 
vessel wrecked off this bar and all hands per- 
ished. One of the bodies was washed on shore 
by the sand-spit. Peter, as we call him, discoy- 
ered that body, and instead of treating it badly, 
he dug a hole and decently buried it. When 
the Government people heard of this they gave 
him that brass plate with an inscription upon it 
to hang round his neck, and the red shirt to 
wear. He is very proud of his shirt and decora- 
tion whenever strangers come here, and his tribe 
do every thing they can for white men, provided 
they are kindly treated. There are a few ugly 


ones among them, it is trne; but me and my 
brother, with our wives, have lived here some 
few years and never had harm yet 
** Are these blacks,’ 
on the river ?” 
**Oh no,” he replied. 


” 


> 


said I, ‘‘ all of one tribe 


“The ones about 
here belong to the Jyloolik tribe; and those 
where I live are what we call the Rocky Mouth 
natives; a little further on there is another lot 
under their chief, ‘‘ King Billy,” an old man 
with an aged wife and numerous family. Those 
lower down on the Narraganset and Billingen 
rivers, as also the tribes on the Richmond river 
farther north, are distinct and separate from all 
the rest, never infringing upon each other's ter- 
ritorial rights unless by permission, or when 
they fight, which they often do. Indeed, at 
the present time there is going to be a batgle 
among them, and perhaps you may have a 
chance to see it.” 

“Tt will not be the first I have witnessed,” 
was my reply. ‘‘Some years ago I was a great 
deal among the blacks about Gipps’s Land, and, 
though they treated me well, yet I found them 
to be ferocious and devilish enough to strangers 
in general.” 

** Yes, that I know,” said Mr. C , ‘and 
these have been the same some time back. In- 
deed, all along the coast they are so now when 
enraged. You have heard of Mrs. Frazer’s case 
when her husband, captain of a ship, and her- 


self with all the crew were wrecked north of this | 


place several years ago?” 

‘*T know something of it,” was my reply. 
*“T happened to be in Sydney at the time when 
she was rescued and brought there. It was a 
terrible affair!” 

‘* It was,” he continued; ‘and perhaps worse 
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than can ever be made public. You know that 
when they left the wreck in two boats it was 
several days before they landed, having meant 
to go along the coast to Sydney. During that 
time the poor woman gave birth to a child whic) 
soon afterward died. Her sufferings were great, 
for the boat was nearly half full of water, ay 

their food exhausted. This made Captain Fra- 
zer run the chance of going on shore. But 
upon landing, they were seized by the bla 
and stripped entirely naked. One after 
other the men—except two that escaped—wer 

killed and eaten. Mrs. Frazer and her hus- 
band were kept for a while and made do all th 
drudgery of the camp, such as carrying wood for 
firing, and whatever else the devils of women — 
for they are such whenever it pleases them—de- 
lighted in making a torment to the two captives. 
Soon they were covered with filth and sores, 
and then the natives would apply burning woc 

to add to their agony. At last the husband 
sank under his sufferings, and was unable to d 

his task-work. They beat him, and when he at- 
tempted to run away a spear was sent through 
his body in presence of the wretched wife. She 
tried, but had no power to save him, for the 

immediately dragged her away, leaving her ig- 
norant of what was done with her husband's 
corpse. Weeks was the poor woman a captive 
in their hands, until at length an escaped con- 
vict, roaming about with some blacks, heard of 
her position, and generously went to the nearest 
Government authorities with the information. 
Artifice, however, had to be resorted to for her 


release. 


AS 


A boat with an officer accompanied 
him to the place. He then stripped himself, 
and, disguised as a black, entered the camp— 
found means of communicating with her, and 
so contrived to effect her escape. On entering 
the boat (which had to be done quickly and at 
great risk) her condition was most deplorable. 
Some garments were thrown over her naked 
form, and she was taken to Moreton Bay. 
There she was properly attended to, and after- 
ward removed to Sydney.” 

*¢ And do any of the blacks about here belong 
to the tribe that was guilty of that horrible bar- 
barity ?” Lasked. 

‘*No,” was the reply. ‘* But I obtained all 
the particulars through some of them who had 
been taken prisoners during a fight with that 
tribe. The convict who effected her escape, 
was, as you perhaps know, pardoned and re- 
warded. As for the blacks they were hunted 
down as far as could be done, and this made 
them worse. So it went on, and, to the present 
day, similar outrages still occur. I could name 
two or three that have happened at stations be- 
tween here and Grafton, and in the districts 
each side of the river; but they were all perpe- 
trated by strangers and not by the natives I have 
most known. When any thing of the kind does 
occur Government generally sends the ‘“ Black 
Police” among them to secure or punish the of- 
fenders, and they do it so well that very seldom 
is there one of the guilty tribe that escapes.” 





AN 


ADVENTURE 


‘*Yes, strangely enough,” I sannathed s hes | 
native police are more deadly toward their own 
| opl? than the white mén are. I have hear 
that when sent against a party of blacks guilty 
of such crimes they strip off the civilized rai ss 
illowed them by Government, and with a sword 

r dirk go naked into the work of death. Have 

u known any instances of this ?” 

‘Yes, it is the case,” he replied. ‘ And they 

ver cease until their work of slaughter is end- 
They are a bad lot, and much worse 
black or white in the lowest scale. 
f you think well to go up the river and have 
the cutter repaired at my place, you will have 
g od op portunity for getting better acqus 1inted 
with some of these people. Occasionally we 
have near three hundred around us, and always 
a score or two of them may be found.” 

More conversgtion passed between us; but 
I soon afterward personally learned for myself 
all he told me, I need not dwell upon it here. 

Mr. C remained on board, and ultimate- 
ly we succeeded in getting the cutter the 
shoals and proceeding up the river under the 
skillful pilotage of the native black, *‘ Billy.” 
When we neared the known place of a hidden 
rock he would ery out ‘ Gibdba, and 
sometimes he took us so close to the banks on 
either side that the yard-arm of our square-sail 
struck in among some branches of trees. Sut 
no further mishap occurred, and after about 
fourteen miles tortuous but pleasant sailing we 
arrived at our destination. Dropping the 
chor, and fastening hawsers to some trees, we 
moored alongside the bank where it shelved 
down to the water’s edge, opposite two neat- 
looking cottages belonging Mr. William 
C—— and his brother. It was now just upon 
dark; but I could see a number of the natives 
quietly seated upon the shore watching our ar- 
rival; and among them were two white women, 
one the wife of Mr. William, and the other of 
his brother. Neither of them had any children 
of their own; but the younger dark-skins were 
all of them like adopted ones. 

Directly the vessel was secured and directions 
given for a careful watch myself and wife went 
on shore with M. C—— to his house. It had 
been built by himself, and was a neat, and even 
a pretty abode, consisting of parlor, bedroom, 
kitchen, and spare loft above, with a garden un- 
der good cultivation around. 

Mrs. William C—— received 
than ordinary gratification. She was a woman 
of education and refinement, and as she rart ly 
saw any one but themselves, it was, as she said, 
an unusual pleasure to have visitors so lately 
from the civilized world, and especially not a 
year since from her native home of England. 
To us it was strange to see her thus—her broth- 
er-in-law and his wife her only companions in 
this isolated place and amidst so many wild 
blacks. But she had got so accustomed to it 
that no fear was entertained, and her days 
passed on—monotonous, it is true, but without 
care or more than ordinary trouble. Alas! 
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about to ts 
maintained wit! 


poor bay a 5 chon was 
place . and the friendly footing 
the natives eventu: ully was broken. 
In passing to the cottage I had 
schooner of building 
C— told it was entirely of 
and his brother, with one white man ¢ 
and several of the had been the sl 
wrights. As we at it he ns 


noticed 
and Mr 
cedar. H« 


issistant 


about 75 tons 


me 


natives, 


looked 


ituraliv e@3 


pressed some pride at his labors, this being th 


third and, as he , the best he had lade 
Little did oe then imagine that it was to be his 
tomb ; aid- 
ing him would afterward drive his widowe« 
wife and his brother, with his partner 
from the place with danger to their lives! 
so it was, as the sequel will show. 

After spent in the 
visit to the bri ther’s, we returned on board 

Daylight next morning presented to my view 
a wild yet picturesque scene. On the bank of 
the river before two of the 
natives the ground and intently 
the right, in 
the m 
quite completed, an 

blacks busy 


schooner 


said 
and that the native blacks who wer 
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attending to her poultry and hous 
while on the left of the 
cottage belonging to the brother. 
ground I could see one or 
front of a perfect forest of trees 
and thousands of birds in 
with hundreds of white cockatoos flying al 
among them. On either hand of us the river 
wound its way through a dense grove of verdure, 
right, and flanked by 
the eucalyptu 


scene 


two 
out 


broken by an island at our 
hills covered with cedars, 
brushwood. 

For a moment I contemplated the scene, and 
then with a will we set towork. A stage to the 
shore was soon made, and as it was necessary 
to discharge the vessel of every thing on board, 
preparatory to heaving her down for repairs, we 
began the task. Here, at first, I thought there 
would be some difficul ity. I was afraid the 
temptation to steal might be too great for the 
natives, seeing that there 
of vali things to be lan 
scrap iron, 
am bi 


anu 


was a larg quantity 
and especially 
ballasted tne BR ut I 
und ord the fact, that, though instru- 
ments, books, apparel, and much that the 
man would naturally covet, 
and remained there 
did I miss. True, 


which the vessel. 
to rec 
black 
were tuken on shore, 
for weeks, not one articl 
every precaution was 
to guard them; but when I reflect upon 
the numbers of wild men that occasionally vis- 
ited and surrounded us I can not help feeling 
surprised, and thus bear cheerful testimony to 
the honesty of these uncivilized Aus tralians. 
Independent of there not being much 
modation in the cottages, I preferred living for 
the time among my effects. Accordingly boxes 
and cases were packed with the most valuable 
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‘ things, and these so arranged that my bed and 
bedding lay over them. Other things were then 
placed in due order, and over all came the sails 
supported by the small vards and spars, so as to 
form a good sized and comfortable tent. Ont- 
side were the heavier stores and such material 


as could not be injured by rain, and in front was | 


the cooking-stove. Inside, and close to my bed, 
were some fire-arms, my rifle and revolver, well 
loaded; my wife also having a beantiful steel 
dirk always secretly carried about her to use if 
danger menaced, and other precautions were 
adopted as were deemed necessary. The mate 
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THE CEDAR-OCUTTER, 


| and crew were quartered-in the bark huts, and 
a ready means of communication established be- 
tween us all, in case, as Mr. C said, any of 
the tribes of blacks, friendly or strangers, should 
be tempted to attack us. A beautiful canary- 
| bird that my wife had brought four years before 
from New York, and that afterward accompa- 
nied us on a cruise among the natives of Fuegia, 
was fixed in or outside our tent as weather per- 
|mitted, and by its sweet singing invariably 
| charmed the blacks surrounding us. The men- 
|tion of this may seem unnecessary, but most 
| travelers in wild places well know that it is by 
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these little acts of man- 
wement in times of 

ossibl® peril that se- 
curity is effected ; and 
a singing bird among 
the Australians is rare, 
none of theirown birds 
being songsters. 

As soon as my tent 
was fixed and well se- 
cured so that no one 
could enter except at 
the canvas door, a 
space in front was 
marked out and a 
rope passed round to 
indicate, as was done 
by a pretended cere- 
mony, that none of 
the blacks were to 
come within it. This 
they understood, and the whole time faithfully 
adhered to. Never once did they attempt to in- 
fringe, and it was considered by them as a 
privilege when any were permitted inside the 
inclosure. The children were often allowed to 
do so, and the parents evidently appreciated the 
kindness we invariably showed them. Now and 
then I allowed to approach the tent a few sick 
adults or those of both sexes who did work for 
us; the females as washer-women, and good ones 
too they were, the men as laborers on thé ves- 
sel, but it was rare, for if one came others would 
fancy themselves entitled also. 

The work done by the males really deserved 
praise. In discharging the vessel a gang of 
them cheerfully aided in the task, taking every 
care not to lose or injure an article. Once some- 
thing was accidentally dropped in the river, and 
instantly two of them dived and recovered it. 
Indeed, it was most gratifying as well as inter- 
esting to behold them thus employed. Yet 
tame, quiet, peaceable, and friendly as they 
then were, I have, at other times, seen the same 
people, men and women, in one moment roused 
to the aspect and the acts of demons! An in- 
stance or two I will presently mention. 

My tent fixed, and all the material on shore, 
the vessel was hove down and the repairs com- 
menced. While these were being done I took 
the opportunity to mix freely with the natives 
and enjoy myself as well as I could for the time. 
I soon found that kindness, tact, and manage- 
ment, combined with firmness, did all that was 
necessary. I could leave my tent with perfect 
confidence during the day, and often have I gone 
shooting for a few miles in the bush, with half a 
dozen or more blacks for my only companions. 

On one of the first occasions I was out early 
in the morning, and for the following purpose 
had taken my revolver and rifle in addition to a 
double-barreled fowling-piece ; a native that we 
called ‘*Sam” carrying the latter unloaded. 
When at about a mile in the woods, I charged 
the piece, and making sure of my aim, brought 
down a couple of birds. Sam and his comrades 





OUR TENT. 


were very anxious to try and do the same, and | 
thought it well to let them make the attempt. 
But first of all I bared the bark of a tree, and 
then at a fair distance sent in a rifle ball so that 
they well perceived the effect. I next took out 
the revolver (at that time revolvers were little 
known even by white settlers on that coast), and 
successively discharged four of the barrels, di- 
recting the blacks to mark the result. It great- 
ly astonished them, especially when, still hold- 
ing the weapon in my hand, a fifth barrel was 
discharged ; and they evidently seemed to think 
there could be no end to its deadly power. But 
still more were they surprised and alarmed when 
I loosely charged the rifle again and, giving it 
to Sam, intimated that he was to fire. Seeing 
what I had done, he raised the gun to his shoul- 
der and pulled the trigger. It was enough. The 
concussion he instantly received so frightened 
him that he dropped the gun and fell upon his 
back on the ground as if in convulsions, I 
offered the rifle to another one, but neither Sam 
nor any of the rest would again handle it, and 
ever afterward the whole of them were in whole- 
some dread of the white man’s guns. It is true 


| that Mr. C—— had before used such in their 


presence, but, as he said, he had never given 
the blacks such a practical trial as that. My 
object in this was to maintain the white man’s 
prestige. However much we of civilization may 
despise the savages of wild lands, it is a fact that 
rarely do they not deem themselves equal to, if 
not superior to us, and verily in much with 
some show of reason. Few pale-faces can hunt, 
fish, track the animals of the bush, scent their 
game, or see the bird on a tree, so well as they. 
Then, too, the lazy, unfettered life of an Ans- 
tralian savage makes him positively look with 
contempt upon a civilized man, toiling-and often 
slaving as we do, braced in garments that seem 
to the wild man much like what we should con- 
sider plated armor to be. Hence, when a voy- 
ager or traveler can, it is well for him to show 
as much superiority of tact, ingenuity, and phys- 
ical power as possible. 
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One day I got them to ascend a high tree in 
that singular mode the Australians are so apt 
in. Directly the men had come down there 
was a grunt signifying that such was more than 
I or my men could do. Whereupon I fastened 
a piece of iron to a string, threw it over a low 
branch so that it should come down the other 
side, and then hauled over a line. By this I 
ascended, sailor-fashion, hand over hand, and 
by the same process got up to a higher branch, 
and thence to such smaller part of the tree that 
I could better climb. On descending again, the 
head man among the blacks came forward, and 
condescendingly said, in a mixture of two or 
three English words with their native tongue, 
** Budyeree you. By-by you tumble down, white 
fellow, and come up black fellow;” meaning, 
** Well done you. By-and-by you will die as 
the white man, and then have the honor to re- 
appear as a black man!” 

A few days after our arrival a coasting-vessel 
came into the river, and all my crew not liking to 
remain where they still felt themselves unsafe, 
left me, except the mate and steward. This was 
awkward, especially as no others could be ob- 
tained, and to prosecute the voyage or return 
to Sydney without men would be almost im- 
possible. However, I made the best of it, and 
patiently awaited the cutter being repaired. 

One day I found that Mrs. C and my wife 
had taken under their care a new-comer, a 
young woman belonging to another tribe. On 
inquiry, I ascertained that she was the captured 
bride of a rather handsome black called ‘* Har- 
ry,” who had been working upon the schooner. 
This Harry was a remarkably intelligent man, 
and really a good carpenter. He had been sud- 
denly missed, and as we knew there was a fight 
to take place with the Richmond blacks, it was 
supposed he had gone thither. In this we were 
mistaken. Harry had wanted a wife, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of his people, went away 
to a different tribe for the purpose of finding 
one. 

Now, in the civilized world when a man seéks 
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a partner for life from the softer sex, gentle and 
persuasive means, with often a long courtship, 
are adopted to try and win the fair one’s hand. 
But in Australia the aborigines have quite a 
different mode. They watch an opportunity 
when some damsel suited to their taste, and no 
belonging to their own tribe, is near, and then 
with the blow of a ‘* waddie” (wooden elub) very 
coolly knock her down, and carry her off as a 
prize. If he gets her thus away the affair js 
looked upon as perfectly correct, and all that 
has then to be done is for the two tribes—th 
husband’s and that of his abducted bride—to 
fight it out. Of course it often happens that 
neither of the tribes have had a desire to fight, 
for it takes a long time to screw up their courag: 
to a pitched battle, and, therefore, the ardent 
swain and his selected damsel frequently meet 
with ill-grace from their respective people. Har- 
ry’s case was precisely this. He went away to 
a place where probably he had seen the damsel 
before, and there hiding himself in a thicket, 
waited for her.approach. She came, poor, un- 
suspecting maiden! He knew she was not a 
wife, for the lapet or apron worn by females 
before marriage with a man, and thrown away 
afterward, was to be seen, therefore he determ- 
ined to have her as his own. Watching an op- 
portunity he suddenly sprang out of his lair, and, 
dear loving swain, with a heavy blow of his 
club upon her head felled her to the ground. 
He then bore her away, and, as we must suppose, 
by some other more tender means, persuaded 
her to be his wife. Certain it was that a day 
or two afterward Master Harry reappeared at 
our quarters, bringing with him the buxom 
young stranger. Immediately a fierce hubbub 
ensued. The whole of the female portion of 
Harry’s tribe repudiated the poor girl, whether 
because she was really good-looking, or from 
fear of their own husbands having to go and 
fight about it afterward, I can not say. But 
** Kitty,” as we white people soon christened 
her, was instantly refused admission into the 
family circle of the dusky dames around us. 
Hence it was that pro- 
tection was given to 
her in the way I have 
named. 

A few days later I 
observed a great com- 
motion among tlie 
blacks, and heard that 
two or three old men 
from Kitty’s tribe had 
come to demand her 
restitution to them, or 
else to arrange about 
the necessary fight. 
Harry, of course, 
would not consent to 
relinquish her, espe- 
cially as (strange 
though it may seem) 
the girl had got to 
really love him, and 
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he her. Give her up, therefore, he vould 
and the males of his tribe admitted his right to 
have a wife in such manner. ‘Therefore there 
was no alternative but to fight. The messen- 
gers were hospitably entertained by Harry’s peo- 
ple. They had a few presents from me; and 
away they went to prepare for the grand en- 
counter, which was to take place in a fortnight's 
time on a clear space of ground some few miles 
from where we were. The result of this encoun- 
ter I will presently state. 

Meanwhile the affair caused an immense com- 
motion among our friendly blacks. ‘They can 
never do any thing important without great prep- 
aration; and now the furbishing up of the heli- 
mar or shield, the gathering together of waddies, 
boomerangs, and spears; the painting them- 
selves over in the most hideous forms; and the 
grand coorobboree, that must always take place 
on such oceasions, kept the neighborhood in one 
din of confusion during the whole time. Friends 
and connections were apparently called in from 
wherever they might be, for numerous strange 
faces daily presented themselves before me— 
some of them far from being so mild and peace- 
able to us as those we had longest known. 
Indeed one man, who seemed to have authority 
among the new-comers, was so ferocious and 
evil-disposed that the C——s and myself had 
to be carefully on our guard. Once he wanted 
to enter my tent with some of his roughest look- 
ing followers, and would have done so had I 
not very quickly intimated what I would do if 
he persisted, by igniting a train of powder quick- 
ly laid, and blowing up an empty cask within 
the inclosure, at the same time firing my re- 
volver once or twice, and showing there was 
more powder within the tent. Yet I did not 
feel we were quite safe at that time, nor did the 
An incident that occurred then will 


not, 


C—-s. 
show it. 
One night, after I had been in bed an hour or 
two, I was awoke by a fearful noise. Taking 
up my fire-arms and rushing to the outside of 
our tent, I heard the most unearthly yells that 
could ever be uttered by mortal beings. For a 
moment I was all but paralyzed—for the night 
being dark, and the gloom of the forest making 
it still more sombre, I could not directly get to 
see what might be the danger. I had nothing 
but my shirt and trowsers on, and thus bare- 
footed, with rifle in hand and revolvers stuck in 
the waist, I watched, for the moment, positively 
alarmed. Nothing, however, could I see to in- 
dicate where danger was. All around me was 
as black as Erebus, and thus while I stood I 
had that strange feeling of horror come upon 
me which wili occasionally attack a man no 
matter how nerved he may generally be. This 
was, for a second or two, increased by sudden- 
ly hearing a stealthy footstep near me. I turned 
to the spot whence the sound came, and point- 
ing the rifle, put my finger on the trigger ready 
to fire. One second more and I believe that I 
should have done so, but a voice in English 
came upon my ear as a figure approached. 
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“Hush! ‘Tis I! William C——. My 
brother and his wife, with the mate and stew- 
ard, are at my cottage. I have come to call 
you there. The blacks have a coorobberee to- 
night. There are about three hundred of them ; 
for many strangers came here last evening, and 
some of them are fierce. Be on your guard.” 
And while thus speaking he came to my side. 
‘*This is foolish of you,” he continued, as I 
lowered my gun. ‘* What a good mark for a 
You should be 


more cautious at such times as these. 


spear you are in a white shirt. 
Some- 
how or other they are not all friendly disposed. 
It may end in a fight among themselves, and 
then we shall stand poor chance. Latterly the 
blacks have been grieved about some of their 
number being taken to Sydney and imprisoned 
for offenses against one or two settlers farther 
up the river, and these strangers may break 
loose among us.” 

“What is best to be done, then?” 
**Our wives! 
safety ?” 

‘**] know not,” he replied. ‘‘ All the years I 
have been here nothing like this before has 
occurred. That fellow 
tent is at the head of any mischief occurring. 
He had a brother hung at Maitland for murder, 
and he does not forget it. Another one called 
** Sydney Bill,” a fine handsome chap, was sent, 
I believe unjustly, to prison for a year, and ev- 
ery settler within forty or fifty miles of this is 
aware that he means revenge, But the blacks 
also know that the authorities are awake, and 
that a body of native police are on the look-out. 
Therefore [ think it will be all right yet for us. 
Only we must be on our guard, 
no distrust, or seeming to know 
about.” 

We went inside the tent. My wife was 
dressed, and, having been through not a few 
wild scenes before with me, was cool and col- 
lected. She had armed herself, and now calm- 
ly gave me such portion of my apparel as I had 
not puton. Ascertaining what was the matter, 
she showed no timidity, but readily aceompa- 
nied us to the cottage. All this time the yells, 
the shrieks, the unearthly noises increased. They 
came from a.clump of trees encircling a slightly 
cleared eminence at the right of us, about a quar- 
ter of a mile off. Presently, and directly after 
we had arrived, a sight met our view as we 
gazed from the window that was truly startling. 
Over a hundred of the natives, more resembling 
spectres than human forms, owing to their naked 
bodies being streaked in a peculiar way with 
white ochre, were seen in the dark night emerg- 
ing from the wood toward the open space around 
the cottage. I held my breath. I looked 
around me. I saw the features of my compan- 
ions pale with natural dread. I beheld my wifi 
still calm but likewise colorless; and I could 
perceive the other two women absolutely over- 
come. Perhaps never before had I felt so 
strangely as I did then. We had been saved 
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THE NIGHT ALARM. 


ly doomed to be the victims of these ferocious 
cannibals. One mode of escape alone present- 
“ul itself. ‘*The boat! The boat!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Let us all to the river, and take 
that chance, if it is really going to be an attack 
upon us! But even as I spoke we could see 
the band of natives suddenly halt not above a 


er so or not, [am unable to say. They were a 


| wild looking lot; and events transpired, afi 


stone’s-throw off. A more hideous and un- | 


couth lot of beings it was perhaps impossible to 
behold. There were now, at least, three hun- 
dred of them; and by the glare of a fire which 
had been lit we perceived they were engaged in 


of contention ceased. A low humdrum sort of 
noise then followed. A large portion of the 
number sat down; others, evidently females, 
took another position, and in a moment more 
we heard the singularly low and plaintive notes 
of their wild songs as they kept time to a sort 
of drum, which I was informed was made from 
an opossum rug. 

We breathed again! We now felt safe from 
instant death and destruction such as we had 
feared might come upon us, and this was more 
confirmed when a soft tapping at the door was 
heard, and, on guardedly opening it, Kitty with 
two other females and a man whom we used 
to call Charley made their appearance. <A few 
words from these faithful creatures convinced 
us of our safety. Our friendly blacks, though 
less in number than the strangers, were true, 
and, as far as we could understand, had in- 
fluenced the rest not to molest us, even if such, 
as was probable, had been their intention. Wheth- 


I had left that part of the world, which showe 
them, and indeed many of our own blacks, to be 
bad in the extreme when once yielding to their 
evil passions. For ourselves on this occasion, i 
is enough to say that the night passed on wit! 
out more fear of danger, and the morning saw the 
whole neighborhood free of the natives, who had 
all gone to Harry’s fight, as I shall call it, except 
a portion of the women, the children, with th 
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fierce and angry altercation. Presently the sound | 
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| of warfare. 


Unfortunately I was not able to witness this 
particular fight for a dusky bride. So much on 
deck during our three weeks at sea had made 
me unfit to be long away from the medicine 
chest. My hands and legs were covered with 
sores, and though I could walk a few miles, yet 
I was not sufficiently recovered to be absent for 
days. The best medicine, however, was that 
obtained from the vegetable productions around 
us. The marshmallow proved very effective; 
and about a week after thi$ time I was quite 
healed. 

Meanwhile the battle took place. It was de- 
scribed to me afterward by one who had wit- 
nessed it. The contending parties were arranged 
in long lines facing each other. 
was placed between them. The fight com 
menced. Spears, boomerangs, and nulla-nul- 
las, were thrown backward and forward, more 
in wild confusion than with any regular system 
Now Harry’s tribe would gain the 
advantage, and then Kitty would be seized by 


The girl, Kitty, 
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them as their prize ; presently her family’s tribe 
had success, and again took her away; and 
thus, between the one side and the other, she 
was so roughly handled that it was almost death 
to her. Eventually, after an hour's fighting, 
the day went against the two lovers. Harry's 
party was defeated, and his new bride was seized 
and taken back to the family miams (dwelling- 
places). The result of this battle was known to 
us by several of our old friends coming back se- 
verely, and two of them mortally, wounded. 
One poor fellow, Charley, was fearfully cut by 
a boomerang. The leaders of his leg were sev- 
ered under the bend of the knee, and a more 
wretched looking object, in his deplorable state, 
I had seareely ever beheld. 

The natives of Australia do not like white 
men doctors. They prefer their own simple 
cures, generally applying warm, soft black earth 
to their wounds. One man who had received a 
spear in his chest, left the shelter and food given 
him by a settler up the river rather than sub- 
mit to medical treatment, and when I again saw 
him he presented such a sickly sight, with the 
still imperfectly healed place upon his body, that 
I was fain to turn away. He had applied the 
native remedy and was well in health, but, 
though the wound was closed, it was of a gan- 
grenous appearance, and seemed to bode morti- 
fication. 

In the case of Charley other causes combined 
to bring him near death’s door. He had long 
been in a state of consumption—a complaint 
very common among the Australians, as also 
some other diseases said to be brought solely by 
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white men—and now this wound so prostrated 
him that he could not move. We placed him 
within the inclosure ; made him as comfortable 
as possible; and gave him such nutritious food 
as I thought would be of service. His wife was 
evidently much attached to the poor fellow, 
and prevailed upon him to allow poultices to be 
applied. This was done and other attention 
given by my wife, and never shall I forget the 
homage and devotion shown then, and, indeed, 
at all times by every one of those wild savages, 
toward her, and I may add to myself for the 
few kindly acts we ever tried to render. I think 
of it ven now with something of a wish that 
once more we could see and hear the unmistak- 
able tokens of affection and gratitude every one 
of those Clarence River natives evinced toward 
us. The numerous specimens we collected, 
birds, choice dainties (as they deemed them) of 
food in the shape of grubs (large maggots), 
snakes, sea-worms, roots of trees, wild figs, and 
cherries, oysters of the most luscious kind, ete., 
were brought to us by men, women, and chil 
dren, without stint, and at our slightest wish 
As for the children, hardly a step we took but a 
troop of them would follow, with pleased look 
and playful gambols, to see if they could do 
aught for us, and many a time have I had two 
or three in my lap swinging in a rope I rigged 
for the purpose. Thus our attentions to poor 
Charley and some other wounded ones, met a 
far greater return than the common humanity 
of the act sought for. If before then we had 
doubted our safety among the blacks, after that 
time it yas evident all fear might be removed. 


BELIDE. 
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THE WOMEN'S CAUCUS. 


Even my wife could go alone any where she 
pleased and have no dread. The men were 
deferential to her; and the women would attend 
upon and gladly obeyed her slight@t sign. 
Truly I can not forget that time, nor the dark- 
featured, grateful, and affectionate creatures, sav- 
ages though they were, among whom we lived 
for weeks. 

After the return of our defeated friends, I 
supposed that there was an end of poor Kitty’s 
affair; but not so. One morning to my sur- 
prise I found her again located at Mrs. C 
haying, with a love like that which often burns 
in our own fair ones’ breasts at home, made her 
escape and traveled on foot several miles to re- 
unite herself to Harry. Poor thing! she had 
been obliged to hide for the first day, and actu- 
ally went without food rather than abandon the 
determination of rejoining her husband. Un- 
fortunately he was away on some hunting or fish- 
ing expedition when she arrived, and the ma- 
trons of his tribe still refused to acknowledge 
her. It therefore devolved upon the white wo- 
men to do what they could for her protection. 

The return of Kitty again cansed a fierce 
commotion, this time solely among the females 
of the tribe. I had now got my vessel repaired 
and every thing stowed on board again, when, 
one evening as I leaned over the bulwarks medi- 
tating how I should get to sea without a crew, 
my attention was attracted to where the natives 
surrounded a large fire on shore in a hollow be- 
tween two hillocks near the forest at the back. 
The noise made there seeming more than usual 


5, 


I landed to examine. 
indeed strange. 


The scene I beheld was 
There, closely seated round th 
fire, were about a score of women talking and 
wrangling loudly; behind them were the men 
lounging about in various attitudes and seem- 
ingly indifferent to the quarrel of their wives. 
Presently the women on a sudden rose, and, 
with flashing eyes, disheveled hair, and long 
arms, attacked each other like demons. Som¢ 
of them, as I found afterward, were for Kitty 
remaining; others were against it; and the con- 
tention at last became so great that a perfect 
fight between them speedily ensued. It was 
|absolutely terrific. There were those women, 
| without a rag of covering, standing over and 
about the fire, with the glare of fiends in their 
|eyes, struggling with and tearing each other's 
| hair out by handfuls, while the men all the time 
‘calmly looked on. Talk of the passion and 
anger of men, why it would be as nothing com- 
pared to the diabolical fury that seemed to ani- 
| mate these women. 

I determined to‘try and end it, as a thought 
| struck me of the way perhaps to doso. Iknew 
| the Australians were very superstitious, and 
;much frightened at any thing that had an ap- 

pearance of the supernatural. I therefore re- 
|turned to the vessel, got out two sky-rockets, 
‘and a blue-light, fixing the latter on a stick 
| suited tothe purpose. Then re-approaching the 
| party of mad women, I secretly got behind them, 
and standing upon the nearest mound, suddenly 
dipped the blue-light in their fire, and immedi- 
ately waved it over their heads. The effect was 








almost electrical! In the dark night, and com- 
ing thus unperceived, the ghastly glare that was 
thrown around by the blue-light so startled them 
as to cause an immediate cessation of their fight. 
In an instant they were silent, and looking with 
awe upon what was to them a strange phenome- 
non. ‘Their wonder and fear was still more in- 
creased when I quickly sent up one rocket after 
the other; and, though they all recognized me, 
men and women alike recoiled backward and 
gazed with astonishment and alarm on their 
countenance. I then went up to them, and, in 
the best way I could, reconciled the parties by 
ntimating that such conduct among themselves 
was bad. The result may be told in a few 
words. Peace was established: and I presume 
it was then decided what should be done with 
Kitty; for in a day or two afterward the poor 
damsel was taken away by the black women 
most in her favor, and located with another 
friendly tribe until Harry’s return, which, how- 
ever, did not occur till after my departure. 
Thus ended this little episode of Australian 
married life. 

A day or two previous to my sailing, and in 
the middle of the night, I was aroused from my 
bed by the smell of something burning, and a 
great outery on shore. Proceeding on deck I 
beheld one of those magnificent sights often 
witnessed in Australia. The forest was on fire. 


And there, before me, gigantic flames were en- 
circling every tree and bush in the vicinity. 
Fortunately the wind was blowing inland, and 
away from the cottages, else both the buildings 


and the schooner would have been consumed. 
How the fire originated I never learned; but to 
see it, as I then did from the deck, was some- 
thing worth beholding. It was awfully grand. 
And the whole picture was almost indescribable 
except by the pencil of an artist. But it did 
not last long. Before it had obtained much 
hold a heavy rain aided to extinguish it, and 
the next day charred remains alone marked the 
spot where it had been. 

Soon afterward I bade adieu to our sable 
friends and the family of the C s. I had 
arranged With the mate and steward for us to 


try and get back to Sydney, as no more men | 


could be procured. Accordingly we went down 
the river, again piloted by Billy, and, after wait- 
ing in the bay for a favorable opportunity, passed 


the bar with no small difficulty and stood out to | 


sea. 

How we managed to sail that little vessel, 
with only Mate Richardson and myself capable 
of working and stecring her, seems now almost 
beyond calculation. But it was done. 
took alternate watch on deck, both of us, aided 
by the steward always coming up when neces- 
sity required. When the weather permitted my 
wife would take the helm and steer for a short 
time to relieve either of us, the steward being 
uterly ignorant how to do so. When, as was 


We} 
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Sydney, and so ended my Australian trip for 
that occasion. 

months afterward, when in another 
part of the world, I met the captain of a ship 
who had visited the Clarence River after my de- 
parture, and from him I learned the melancholy 
fate of William C ' 

It appeared that when the schooner was com- 
pleted C—— went in her to Sydney for the 
purpose of receiving payment. Unfortunately 
he persuaded one of the native blacks, a fine 
young man we had called Michaelow, to accom- 
pany him. ‘They arrived in safety at Sydney, 
and were coming back in the same vessel, with 


Some 


her new captain and crew, when she was lost 
sight of by another ship in company during a 
gale of wind, and was never again heard of. It 
was supposed that she had capsized, and all 
hands perished; thus making it so that C—— 
had literally built his own coffin. 

Time passed on, and the natives about th 
cottages began to make troublesome inquiries 
as to what had become of Michaelow. Mrs. 
Cc herself was alarmed, and soon displayed 
her grief; nor could the brother and his wife 
hide their feelings. Consequently the blacks 
speedily came to a conclusion that something 
was wrong, and again and again demanded their 
missing comrade. Of course no satisfactory re- 
ply could be given, and the result was matters 
became so serious and threatening that the 
C—-s had to hastily vacate their residence, and 
seek safety at the settlement of Grafton. The 
blacks became enraged, and, as I was informed, 
determined, according to their custom, to avenge 
the death of their companion by the murder of 
some white man. What followed I know not; 
but the lesson taught by this brief history is not 
without a useful warning to all who would take 
the wild natives of any land from their own 
home. Fortunately for me I had always adopt- 
ed a different policy, and thus the various ad- 
ventures I have met with in strange parts of the 
world have never resulted in loss of life, or even 
of harm to myself and those with me. 


“HIGH PRIVATE.” 
AN I be stem and another be wheat? 
Can I be shell, and another be meat? 
Another be head, while I am the feet? 
If God will—God wot. 


Dross may be up, and gold may be down; 

The hero may prosper, or, haply, the clown : 

The wise forge ahead, or the dunce take the town 
There’s no telling what. 


| One man will rise, while many must fall; 


once the case, a gale came on, we hove the ves- | 


sel to and made all snug. Thus, after eight 
days anxiety and fatigue, we safely arrived at 


One speeds the birth, while ten bear the pall: 
Fame speaks for one, but death takes them all ; 
The worm careth not. 


Let me be stem, then—another be ear; 

Another tend birth, while I bear the bier, 

Or do the more work, and get the less gear; 
I'll stand to my lot. 
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THE GUOST OF THE * RESCUE.” 


AT HOME WITH THE ESQUIMAUX. 
¥ this M&gazine for May was given a general 


resumé of the remarkable expedition to the 
Arctic regions accomplished by Mr. C. F. Hall. 
We recur to the subject again mainly for the 
purpose of presenting some pictures, with pen 
and pencil, of Life among the Esquimaux, which 
no previous traveler has described so closely, 
and with as many facilities for observation. It 
will be borne in mind that Mr. Hall, while in 
his Western home, became convinced that there 
was reason to hope that some members of Sir 
John Franklin's expedition might be still living; 
or that, at all events, authentic information as to 
their fate could be gathered among the natives 
of the region where they disappeared from all 
human eyes except ’those of the Esquimaux. 
Although the expedition was fruitless as far as 
the main object was concerned, it has produced 
rich results in other respects. Foremost among 
these is the absolute proof which it furnishes 
that white men can live year after year in the 
Arctic regions. Mr. Hall passed two successive 
winters there, and instead of returning, as did 
the lamented Kane, only to die, he brought 
back with him the same robust frame with which 
he set out. This exemption from the fearful 
agonies endured by Kane and his party was 
owing to the fact, that, instead of attempting to 
carry the habits of the temperate zone into Arc- 
tic latitudes, he had the good sense to conform to 
the modes of life adopted by the natives. Still 
there is enough of peril and privation recorded in 
his narrative to give it a place among the most 
interesting books of our day, so rich in records 


of adventure. Much of the peril, and amost 
all of the privation, might have been avoided 
had he gone out with any thing like an adequat 
outfit. As we write these pages Mr. Hall has 
set out upon a second expedition, more amply 
provided, and with undiminished faith in the 
convictions which first led him from the banks 
of the Ohio to the shores of Frobisher’s Bay. 
By the time these pages meet the reader’s eye, 
we trust that he will have reached the region 
which he proposes to explore. We know that 
the God-speeds of thousands will go with him. 

It will be borne in mind that Mr, Hall in his 
former expedition sailed from New London, 
Connecticut, on the 29th of May, 1860, on board 
the whaling bark George Henry ; that the bark 
was accompanied, as tender, by a schooner now 
called the Amaret, but which had once borne 
the name of the Rescue. She had been of the 
** United States Grinnell Expedition,” in search 
of Franklin. Returning from that voyage sh 
had been employed as a whaler, and madg seve1 
perilous voyages, this being her last, for she was 
driven ashore, a total wreck, in a fearful storm, 
on the 27th of September, 1860. Her carcass 
lay on the rocks for almost a year; at last it 
was swept off from its rocky bed, and for days 
after was seen drifting ghost-like among the ice- 
floes, borne hither and thither by the changing 
tides and currents. The sailors on the Georg 
Henry had a superstitious dread of her; they 
fancied that she brought bad luck to every body 
who had any thing to do with her. The last 
ever seen of her by mortal eyes was when Mr 
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THE HENRY” 


** GRORGE 


Hall found her fast aground, with a part of her | 
bows above water. 3y dint of much labor he | 


succeeded in fishing up from her hold a couple | 


of baskets of coal, which proved a valuable ac- 
quisition. 
Mr. Hall sailed from New London on the 


29th of May, 1860. He returned to the same 
port on the 13th of September, 1862 ; this ex-| 
pedition thus occupied in all nearly two and a 
half years, of which fully two years were spent in 
the Arctic regions. The crews of the two ves- 
sels numbered, officers and men, twenty-nine 
souls. The exploring expedition, at starting, 
consisted of Mr. Hall and an Esquimaux, named 
Kudlago, who had come to the United States on 
board a whaler, and was now about to return. 
Mr. Hail hoped to find him of service as an in- 
terpreter; but the poor fellow died on the voyage, 
without coming in sight of his native ice. Thus 
this Arctic Exploring Expedition consisted only 
of Mr. Hall himself. 

The outfit was hardly on a more imposing | 
scale than the personale. Here is the list: A| 
boat 28 feet long, 7 feet beam, 29} inches deep, | 
and drawing 8 inches when loaded with a crew | 
of six persons and their stores; 1 sledge; } ton 
of pemmican ; 200 pounds Borden’s meat bis- 
cuit; 20 pounds “ Cincinnati cracklings”—pork 
1 pound preserved quince; 1 pound 
preserved peaches; 250 pounds of powder; a 
quantity of ball, shot, and percussion caps; 1 
rifle; 6 double-barreled guns, covers, and extra | 
fittings; one Colt’s revolver complete; glass 
beads, a quantity of needles, etc., for presents to 
the natives; 2 dozen pocket knives and chop- 
pers; some tin-ware, 1 axe, 2 picks, files, etc. ; | 
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Scraps ; 


IN WINTER-QUARTERS. 


a good supply of tobacco and pipes; wearing 
apparel for self, and red shirts for presents: a 
supply of stationery and journal books, ete. ; 
1 common watch; 1 opera-glass; 1 spy-glass ; 
] common sextant and | pocket sextant; 1 arti 
ficial horizon, with extra glass and mercury; 1 
azimuth compass; 1 common compass; 2 pock- 
et compasses; 3 ordinary thermometers and 2 
self-registering ones. Some navigation books 
and several Arctic works, with a Bible and a 
few other volumes, formed the library. 

The boat was destroyed in the storm which 
wrecked the Rescue, and for his explorations by 
water, which embraced a thousand miles of 
coast line, Mr. Hall had to depend wholly upon a 
rickety whale-boat, the only one which could be 
spared to him by his good friend, Captain Bud- 
dington of the George Henry. Overland excur- 
sions were performed by the aid of sledges drawn 
by dogs. 

In due time, toward the end of November, the 
whaler was fairly ‘‘ beset” in the ice, and was 
shortly after laid up in winter-quarters, and 
Mr. Hall had abundant leisure to cultivate the 
friendly acquaintance, which had been before 
commenced, with his Esquimaux neighbors. His 
visits to them were paid when the thermometer 
indicated a temperature of which we can hardly 
conceive. ‘‘ The month of December,” ! 
‘‘came in with a great calm of four « 


1e writes, 


lays, and 


| though the ice was then very much broken,up, 


making a transit to the shore difficult, I con- 
tinued to frequently land for exercise and to see 
more of Innuit life. On the 8th, at noon, the 
thermometer was at zero, and on the 9th at 15° 
below zero, 47° below the freezing-point. Yet 
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strangely to me, the cold was not felt so much as 
I should have supposed. Visits from the Esqui- 
maux were made daily, and often we had sey- 
eral sleeping on the cabin floor and on the sea- 
chests in impromptu beds made of sails, thick 
wearing apparel, ete.; and a curious picture it 
was thus to see them. Frequently, accompa- 


nied by some of these visitors, I went to their | 


village, and to the islands around us, always 


being received by the natives in the most friend- 
ly manner.” 

The acquaintance thus auspiciously begun 
ripened in more than one case into cordial friend- 


ship. For two years Mr. Hall lived more like 
the Esquimaux than a native of a warmer cli- 
mate; and during a considerable part of each 
winter he adopted their habits almost entirely. 


This came rather hard at first; but in due time 
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EXPLORATION 


ue reached the conclusion that in all essential | 
points their mode of life is the true, and in fact 
he only one, for their climate. In minor de- 
tails we can teach them something ; but the man 
who expects to live through three Arctic winters 
must in all essential respects live as the natives 
lo. Whoever does so may fairly hope for as 
long a life within the polar circle as in a tem- 
perate zone. 

The Esquimaux—or, as we shall hereafter call 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 


BY WATER 


them, 


they desi 


the Jnnuits, using the only term by whic! 


iate themselves, ¢ quit alent to “* Ou 
Folks’’—are among the most interesting of the 
uncivilized races of the globe. It is indeed 
hardly proper to class them among the uncivil- 
ized races. They show such a wonderful power 
of adapting themselves to the exigencies of theit 
lot: procure so much substantial comfort from 
what appear to be the scantiest materials ; seize 
so eagerly and apply so dextrously every means 
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INNUIT SEAL HUNTER, 


of amelioration which fortune throws in their | and as the Innuits scarcely know the use of this 
way; and, above all, develop so many of the | lavatory compound, we are forced, under pro- 
higher moral traits of humanity, that we may | test, to class them among the uncivilized races. 
fairly hesitate to rank them with the urcivilized| ‘* As a general thing,” writes Mr. Hall, ‘‘ the 
races. But as high authority has affirmed that | Innuits are strictly honest among themselves ; 
the civilization of any people is to be measured | and also, with some modifications, with strangers. 
by the quantity of soap which they consume, | No people can excel them in kindness of heart 


Sear 
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TOOKOOLITO, CHARLES F 


lake, for instance, times of great scarcity of food. 
If one family happens to have any provisions on 
hand these are shared with all their neighbors. 
If one man captures a seal, though his family 
may need it all to save them from the pangs of 


hunger, yet the whole of the people about, in- 
cluding the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, 
On the whole, their 


are invited to a seal-feast. 


HALL, AND EBIERLING 


word is entitled to great credit. They despise 
any one who will shkay-/a-voo—tell a lie."—In 
a word, they are, according to Mr. Hall, kind, 
honest, and truthful. 

The two model Innuits, Ebierbing and his 
wife Tookoolito, will appear to most readers like 
pure inventions—Arctic ‘* Uncle Toms.” Quite 
undesignedly, however, Mr. Hall brought with 
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INNUIT SUMMER VILLAGE. 


him means of verifying his pictures; he brought 


the originals. Thousands of Americans have 
within the last two years seen ‘*‘ Joe” and ‘** Han- 
nah.” They have accompanied Mr. Hall on his 


visits to various parts of the country, and sat at | 


good men’s tables. Few who have met them 


even casually can have failed to observe the 


quiet self-respecting aspect of the man, and the 
modest ways, pleasant smile, and marvelously 
sweet voice of the woman. ‘‘Joe” is Ebierbing, 
and ‘‘ Hannah” is Tookoolito. They were true 
friends to Mr. Hall during the two years which 
he spent with their people ; they came with him 
en his return, remained with him while he has 
been preparing his narrative; and have now 
gone back with him to their northern home, and 
are to accompany him during his proposed t!.ree 
years’ explorations. This visit to the United 
States was not their first experience of civilized 
life. They had been taken to England seven 
years before, where they remained two years, 
were presented to the Queen, and met with great 
favor in English society. Ebierbing is an ex- 
cellent pilot, a noted seal-hunter, and a remark- 
ably ingenious mechanic. With no other im- 
plements than his sharply-pointed seal-spear and 
his long snow-knife he will mend a broken sledge 


or put up a snow hut in half the time that a} 


European would require for, considering how it 
should be done. 

He is a sturdy, square built man of some five 
feet two; his wife is quite as tall and much 
stouter. To see her in her neatly fitting calico 
dress, smooth hair as black as coal, one would 


| suppose that she was a German ‘“ Bauerin”—a 

class which for the want of a better we designat 
| as ** peasants,” but which corresponds in effeci 
| to our farmers. 

Poor 'Tookoolito has sad cause to remember 
her visit to America. A few months after he 
arrival her child, Tukeliketa, “ Butterfly,” aged 
a year and a half, died. ‘‘I never saw,” says 
| Mr. Hall, “‘a more animated, sweet-tempered, 
| bright-looking child.” For days the mother was 

unconscious or delirious. Then she longed to 
die, so that she might be with her lost “* Butter- 
fly.” The corpse of the little Innuit was placed 
in the beautiful burial-ground at Groton, Con- 
necticut. Upon the grave were laid, according 
to the custom of his people, all his childish 
playthings. They were sacred to the dead. The 
mother went to the spot a while after, and found 
that-one article—a gayly-painted tin pail—had 
been taken away. She was almost inconsolable 
at the discovery. How poor little ‘‘ Butterfly” 
would miss his beautiful pail! The love of pa- 
rents for their children is a notable trait in In- 
nuit character. If we may judge from casual 
| notices scattered through Mr. Hall’s narrative, 
| no more tender mothers or loving fathers are to 
| be found in the world than among the Innuits. 

Mr. Hall's first interviews with Tookoolito 
form a pleasant episode, which shall be related 
in his own words, with slight abridgments: 

** November 2, 1860.—While intently oceu- 
pied in my cabin writing, I heard a soft sweet 
voice say, ‘Good-morning, Sir.’ The tone in 

| which it was spoken—musical, lively, and va- 





ried—instantly told me that a lady of refine- 
ment was there, greeting me. I was astonished. 
Could I be dreaming? No, I was wide awake, 
wnd writing. But had a thunder-clap sounded 
my ear, though it was snowing, I could not 
have been more surprised than I was at the 
sound of that voice. I raised my head. <A lady 
was indeed before me, extending an ungloved 

1d. The doorway in which she stood led 
, Directly 
-er this entrance was the sky-light, admitting 

yod of light, 


n 


1 the cabin into my private room. 


and revealing to me crinoline, 
avv flounces, an attenuated toga, and an im- 
n ae ly expan led * kiss-me-quick’ bonnet; but 
th . featur s I could not at first make out. On 
face, who should it be but a lady 
Esquimaux! Whence, thought I, came this civ- 
lization and refinement ? 


irning my 


I was 
She was the 
She 


In a moment 
made acquainted with my visitor. 
Tookoolito I had so much desired to see. 
spoke my own language fluently, and [had along 
and interesting conversation with her. Ebier- 
bing, her husband, was also introduced to me, 
and though not speaking English so well as his 
yet I could talk with him tolerably well. 
I gleaned many interesting particulars of their 
visit to England, and learned that they had 
dined with Prince Albert, who had treated them 
with much consideration. Ebierbing thought 
the Queen was ‘very pretty,’ and that Prince 
Albert was ‘a very kind, good man.’ 
lito, speaking of the Queen, said: ‘I visited her, 
and liked the appearance of her Majesty and 
every thing about the palace. Fine place, I as- 
sure you, Sir.’ As Tookoolito spoke I could not 
help admiring the exceeding gracefulness and 
modesty of her demeanor. Simple and gentle 
in her way, there was a degree of calm intel- 
lectual power about her that more and more as- 
tonished me. I felt delighted beyond measure 
because of the opportunity for becoming better 
acquainted with these people through her means, 
and I hoped to improve it toward the further- 
ince of the great object I had in view.” 

When paying this visit Tookoolito had got 
herself up in a very tolerable imitation of ‘* civ- 
ilized” costume. She wore a dress—of what 
material Mr. Hall omits to tell us—‘‘ with heavy 
flounces ; 


vife, 


Tookoc )- 


an elegant toga made of young rein- 
deer fur, deeply fringed, and a bonnet of the 
style invented on the principle of ‘ cover the 
head by a rosette on the back.’” Not long 
after Mr. Hall returned the call. He found 
the lady at home in her tent, dressed in na- 
tive costume, which her visitor thought more 
becoming than the one in which she had call- 
ed upon him. She was engaged in the do- 
mestic occupation of knitting socks for her 
husband—a most un-Esquimaux accomplish- 
ment which she had acquired in England. 
It may be added, by way of parenthesis, that 
she has a remarkable facility in mastering 
the details of feminine domestic occupations. 
While in America ladies often showed her 
intricate specimens of the arts of crochet- 
ing and netting. She seemed to catch, as 
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if by instinct, the marvelous mystery of the 
** stitch.” 

‘Before I was aware of it,” continues Mr 
Hall, ** Tookoolito had the tea-kettle over th 
friendly fire-lamp, and the water boiling. 
asked me if I drank tea. Imagine my surpri 
at this question, coming from an Esquimaux, in 
an Esquimaux hut. I replied, ‘I de 
have not tea here, have you?’ her 
a little tin box, she displayed it ful 
of fine-flavored black tea, saying, ‘Do you like 
your tea strong?’ ; 


but you 
Drawing 
hand from 


Thinking to spare her the 
use of much of this precious article away uj 
here, far from the land of civilization, I replied, 
‘T'll take it weak, if you please.’ 
capital tea was soon before me—capital tea, 
and capitally made. Taking from my pocket 
a sea-biscuit which I had brought from the ves- 
sel for my dinner, I shared it with my hostess 
Seeing she had but one eup, I induced her t 
share with me its contents. Tookoolito say 
and her husband drink tea ne: 
night and morning. They acquired a taste f 
it in England, and have since obtained thei 
annual supply from English and American 
whalers visiting Northumberland Inlet.’ 

We must not suppose, however, that this is 
a specimen of Innuit life. The food, clothing, 
and dwellings of the people are peculiar to them- 
selves, and adapted to the necessities of their 
condition. Their food is almost entirely ani 
mal; the flesh, fat, blood, and viscera 
ing into use. 


A cup of 


she irly 


ever 


all com 
Contrary to the received opin- 
ion, there is no region which so abounds in an- 
imal life as the waters and shores of the Arctic 
zone. Ookgook, the big seal, and Nutchook, the 
common seal, are the Innuit staples. ‘To them 
these are what corn and coal are to the Euro- 
pean, or rice to the Asiatic. Ninoo, the bear, 
Tuktoo, the reindeer, the walrus, and the whale, 
are important auxiliaries in the way of supply- 
ing food and clothing. Kimmick, the dog, their 
only domesticated animal, is to them what the 
camel is to the Bedouin, and the horse and the 
ox to other peoples. 

During a part of the year seals and other 
game are so plentiful that an abundant supply 
of food can be obtained almost without labor ; 
but during another part of the year the animals 
are scarce and shy. If the Innuits would only 
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HARPOONING A WALRUS. 


during their harvest season lay up stores for the | 
winter, they would always be well supplied. 
‘Taking the whole year together, a family wastes 
and consumes twice the necessary amount of 
food. But they are improvident, rarely laying 
up supplies in advance ; and the consequence is 
that they are often reduced to the sorest straits 
of hunger. By way of showing what may be 


accomplished in sustaining life in the Arctic 
regions at the proper season we give the results 
of a single hunting expedition. Mr. Hall start- 
ed with two Innuits. By way of provision they 
took five pounds of bread and as many of salt 
junk. They had a rifle, a gun, a pound of pow- 
der, thirty balls, and two seal-spears. They 
were absent ten days, and killed one bear weigh- 
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4 
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ing 1000 pounds; a large seal, 1500 pounds; 
and nine small seals of 200 pounds each: in all, 
something more than two tons of fresh meat, 
besides skins for clothing, and oil for fuel and 
light. With the exercise of ordinary forethought, 
there can be no doubt that all the wants of life 
can be fully met in the Arctic regions. 
Nutchook, the seal, and his big cousin, Ook- 
gook, are among the wariest and most cunning 


of animals. They may well be so; for they 
have to be on the constant watch against their 
great enemy Ninoo, the bear, who has a special 
weakness for seal-blubber. It is play to stalk a 
deer or track a chamois compared with catch- 
ing a seal. Mr. Hall, who is no contemptible 
sportsman, acknowledges that he was never able 
to get within rifle-shot of a seal when basking 
on the ice. Yet the Innuits get within a spear’s 
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BEAR AND 
cast of him. ‘They own that all which they] 
know of seal-hunting has been taught them by | 
the bear. The way Ninoo proceeds is this: he 
sees far off on the ice a black spot which he 
knows to be a seal, resting at the edge of his 
hole, taking a succession of ‘‘ cat-naps” hardly 
ten seconds long, lifting up his head between 
times, and narrowly surveying the whole hori- 
zon. Ninoo flings himself on his side, and 
hitches along when the seal’s head is down. 
The moment the head is raised the bear stops 
short, and commences ‘‘ talking” to the seal. | 
The sound which he utters is wholly distinct | 
from his ordinary voice. The seal is charmed, 
suspects no harm, and. down goes his head for | 


another nap; forward hitches Nimoo; and so 
on for a long time until he gets within leaping | 
distance; then one spring, and it is all over | 
with Nutchook. The Innuits say that if they | 
could only talk to Nutehook as cleverly as Ninoo | 
does they would catch many more seals. Ninoo, 

it is said, sometimes catches a young seal at the | 
mouth of the hole, and holding him by a flipper, 

lets him play around in the water, the dam 

comes up, and the bear slyly draws the young | 
one toward him; the mother follows until she | 
comes within reach of the bear's paw; he gives | 
a grab, and secures a dainty meal. Mr. Hall | 
also tells us that the bear sometimes discovers | 
a walrus basking at the foot of a cliff, and flings 

down a big rock upon him with wonderful ac- | 
curacy; then, if the walrus is only stunned, the 
bear rushes down, seizes the stone, and ham-| 
mers away at the head of the walrus until the 

skull is crushed in. Then Ninoo has a feast of | 
fat things; for unless he is very hungry he will | 
touch only the blubber. 


| went. 


WALRUS. 


In the winter, when the seal lives under the 
ice, his capture requires great skill and patience. 
He has a breathing-hole through the ice, to 
which he must come at intervals for air. This 
will be hidden by a thick covering of snow. The 
Innuit, aided by his seal-dog, discovers the place 
of this hole, pierces through the snow with his 
spear, and seats himself by the opening until he 
hears the animal puff, then darts his spear, and. 
if he has good luck, secures his prize, which 
means not merely food, but light and warmth 
in his lonely snow hut miles away. It is often 
weary waiting by a seal-hole. Thus Mr. Hall 
mentions almost incidentally that poor Kudlago 
contracted the disease of which he ultimately 
died by watching at a seal-hole continuous!) 
for two days and nights in the coldest weather. 
Again it is noted in his journal: ‘* Ugarng has 
just returned from sealing, having been out two 
days and one night over a seal-hole. All the 
reward he had for his patient exertions was the 
seal coming up and giving a puff; then away it 
Ugarng bore his disappointment very 
philosophically. He merely said, ‘Away I go 
to-morrow morning again.’” This expedition 
was likewise unsuccessful, and Mr. Hall going 
to his hut found the family without food o 
light. An infant was wailing with hunger 
**Me got no milk,” said the mother; ‘ meat 
all gone—blubber too—nothing to eat—no more 
light—no heat—must wait till get seal.” 

Not long after Ebierbing, who had been sent 
to the ship for supplies, came back, bringing 
with him a seal. The manner of its capture is 
worth mention. In going to the ship his dog 
had scented a seal-hole covered by two feet of 


| snow; he marked the spot by leaving upon it a 
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WAITING 


mouthful of tobacco-juice and hurried on. Com- 
ing back he found his mark} and determined to 
try for the seal. Thrusting his spear through 
the snow, down to the hole in the ice, he 
wrapped himself up and took his station by its 
side. The night was dark; but there he wait- 
ed patiently until early morning when the wel- 
ceme puff of the seal was heard, and by one 


FOR A BEAL 


lucky thrust the prize was secured. His nose 
got torched by frost while watching, but a good 
smoke cured that; the seal was brought home 
in triumph. A seal-feast to the whole encamp- 
ment followed. ‘I supped,” says Mr. Hall, 
‘‘on seal-soup, with about two yards of frozen 
seal’s entrails (very good eating) as a finish to 
the affair.” 
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A ‘‘seal-feast” is conducted thus, or at least | here are fat—‘as fat as butter.’ The paunches 


this was the manner of this one: ‘ The first 
thing done,” writes Mr. Hall, ‘‘ was to conse- 
crate the seal, the ceremony being to sprinkle 
water over it, when the host and his assistant 
proceeded to separate the ‘ blanket’ (that is, the 
blubber with skin) from the solid meat and 
skeleton of the seal. The body was then 
opened and the blood scooped out. This blood 
is considered very precious, and forms an im- 
portant item of the food largely consumed by 
the Esquimaux. Next came the liver, which 
was cut into pieces and distributed all around, 
myself getting and eating a share. Of course 
it was eaten raw—for this was a raw-meat feast 
—its eating being accompanied by taking into 
the mouth a small portion of delicate white 
blubber which answered the same purpose as 


|low), which goes much further with me th, 





butter with bread. Then followed distributing | 
the ribs of the seal for social picking. I joined 
in all this, doing as they did, and becoming 
quite an Innuit save in the quantity eaten. 
This I might challenge any white man to do. 
No human stomach but an Innuit’s could possi- 
bly hold what I saw these men and women de- 
vour. Directly the feast was over the company 
dispersed. Tookoolito then sent round bounti- 
ful gifts of seal-blubber for fire-lamps, also some 
seal-meat and blood. ‘This is the usual custom 
among the Innuits. They share each other's 
successes, and bear each other's wants. Gen- 
erally if it is found that one is short of pro- 
visions it may be known that all are. When | 
one has a supply all‘have. After the feast and 
the gifts were over we had leisure to attend to 
ourselves, and in what great good-humor we 
were soon to be found. Our lamps were all 
aglow, and our hunger sated.” 

As a pendant to this description of a seal- 
feast we give Mr. Hall’s account of a reindeer 
feast. The date is December, the season of 
scarcity. Four months before Mr. Hall’s jour- 
nal is filled with notices of the abundance and 
fatness of the game around him. Deer espe- 
cially were so abundant that they were killed 
only for the sake of the skins and tallow. The 
skins at this season are in the condition to be 
most useful for clothing and bedding. A rein- 
deer skin seems to be the best non-conductor of 
heat known. The Innuits never use more than 
one for bedding in the coldest weather—ther- 
mometer 70 degrees or more below freezing- 
point. Mr. Hall says he has slept under a 
dozen of the best woolen blankets and been al- 
most frozen, while a single reindeer skin kept 
him abundantly warm. Of the condition of the 
game this season let the following paragraph 
speak. The scene is at the head of Frobisher 
Bay: 

‘*T never saw in the States, unless the ex- 
ception be of the prairies of the West, more 
luxuriant grasses on uncultivated lands than 
are here around me. There is no mistake in 
this statement that pasture land here for stock 
ean not be excelled, unless it be cultivated or 
found in the great West. The land animals | 





| of a saw and seal-knives reduced 


of the reindeer are filled to the utmost capacity 
with grasses, mosses, and leaves of the yarioy. 
plants that abound here. The animal just | . 
was very fat, his ramp lined with toodno 


kille 


ta 


butter: superior it is, indeed, as sweet gold 
butter is to lard. The venison is very tendo 
almost falling to pieces as you attempt to lif 
steak by its edge. So it is with all the » 
deer that have as yet been killed here. ky) 
bits also are in fine condition. 


Pai 


Not only art 


they so now, but they must be nearly in a, 
good order here in the winter; for God has 
given them the means to make their wa, 
through the garb of white with which he clothes 
the earth here for their subsistence.” 

But in December hard times had come on 
One day an Innuit came back to the snow yil- 


| lage with a portion of the bodies of two dec 


frozen as hard as rocks. <A general invitation 


to a tuktoo feast was given out. The guests, 


| thirty in number—the whole population of the 


village—rushed in. The giver of the feast acted 
as master of ceremonies: ‘‘ He first made the 
ladies on the bed give way so as to clear a spac 
whereon he might do the carving; then he 
placed on this spot the table-cloth, a huge seal- 
skin, and upon that put the carcass of a larg: 
deer; he then took a boat hatchet and began t 
carve the deer. Slabs of its side were chopped 
and peeled off; chips of ice flew here and there 
into the very faces of the guests oat each stroke 
of the axe. As fast as Sampson rolled off th 
venison other men took the pieces, and by means 
them to a siz 


WATOHLNG AT A SEAL-LIOLE. 





A YOUNG POLAR 


OOMING TO THE 


idapted for handling; then Sampson distribu- | 
ted these bits, one to each, till every mill had 
Thus for half an hour Sampson 
carved; then his hatchet handle broke off close 


grist to grind. 
up to the head. Another axe was sent for, and 
meanwhile, with the half of a saw, the two sad- 
dles were divided into the proper number of 
pieces, ready for distribution; the carcass was 
then once more attacked, and the shell was 
broken, split, and sawed into pieces. In it was 
the ‘kernel,’ to which all looked with anxious 
; this was at last divided into as many 
pieces as there were pieces of saddle, and then 
one of each was given to every guest. 
ceived my share with gratitude, and with 
piece in each hand began eating. I bit off 
mouthful of the saddle-piece; it was good. I 
took a morsel of the other; it was delightful; 
its flavor was a kind of sorrel acid; it had an 
mmbrosial taste! it fairly melted in my mouth! 
When nearly through, I had the curiosity to 
crowd my way to a light to see what this deli- 
cious frozen food was, for where I sat I was 
shaded by large forms between me and the fire- 
light. 
again. Behold, it was the contents of a rein- 
deer’s paunch! On this discovery I stopped 
feasting for that night.” —. 

Had Mr. Hall been accustomed to the pre- 
cious delicacy of woodcock’s “trail” he might 
have been less squeamish in the matter of rein- 


eves 


a 
a 


I re- | 


}soused in vinegar it is most excellent.” 


| special Innuit delicacy. 
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POLNT,. 
deer paunch glacée, au naturel. He did indes 
get over many of his prejudices in the way of 
food. Seal's blood *‘ smoking hot” he declare 
to be “excellent,” although drank from a dist 
which went the round of the whole company, 
each one in succession taking a long ‘*‘ s-0-0-0-p 
at it, and then passing it tothe next. The skin 
of the whale ‘three-quarters of an inch thick, 
looking like India rubber, is in its raw state,” he 
says, ‘* good eating even for a white man, as I 
know from experience; but when boiled and 
The 
‘*oum” of the whale, that is the substance 
which the so-called ‘* whalebone” is set, 
It looks like 
nut meat, and tastes like unripe chestnuts, 
Mr. Hall conld not fully appreciate this; yet, 


in 
is 


cocoa- 


| he says, savingly, ‘‘If the struggle was for life 


I looked at it, rolled it over, and looked 


and its preservation depended upon the act, I 
would undoubtedly eat whale’s gum until I got 
something better to my liking.” Once a sul 
stance which looked like a choice bit from a tur- 
key’s breast was handed to him. He thought 
he had stumbled upon a delicacy. He vainly 
tried to masticate it, but after half an hour's 
vigorous chewing he found it more solid thar 
when he began. The substance was the liga 


|ment lying between the vertebre of the whale. 


and he had made a mistake in the way of dis- 
posing of it. The Innuit mode is to take a hugs 
piece into the mouth, lubricate it thoroughly 
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with rm of 


the salivary glands, and 
then swallow it whole, 
as a boa-constrictor 
swallowsadeer. Again, 
Mr. Hallremarks, ‘*‘ My 
opinion is, that the Es- 
quimaux practice of 
eating their food raw is 
a good one, at least for 
the better preservation 
of their health. To 
one educated as we 
whites are, their custom 
of feasting on uncooked 
meats is highly repuls- 
ive; but as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined; 
and this is as applicable 
to food as to any thing 
else. When I saw the 
natives actually feast- 
ing on the raw flesh of 
the whale, I thought to 
myself, ‘ Why can not 
I do the same?’ The 
answer was, ‘ Because 
of my education.’” To 
our apprehension the 
man who has ‘‘swal- 
lowed the camel” of 
raw oysters, need not 
**strain out the gnat” 
of an uncooked steak, 
whether beef, bear, 
whale, or seal. Mr. 
Hall, later in his Are- 
tic experiences, speaks 
more favorably of raw 
meat ; but we believe he never quite comes up to 
Mansfield Parkyns, of Abyssinian fame, who as- 
sures us that no one can have fathomed the gus- 
tatory possibilities of a beef-steak, until he has 
eaten one raw before it has had time to get cold. 

So much for Innuit feasting. Of their times 
of fasting, when any thing that ean by any pos- 
sibility be edible, assumes the place of a deli- 
cacy, we have not space to speak. Mr. Hall, 
during his two Arctic winters, had occasion fre- 
quently to mention these hard times. 

In the far north clothing and shelter are as 
indispensable to life as is food. The winter 
dress of the Innuits, commencing with the feet, 
is thus composed: Long stockings of reindeer- 
skin, with the hair next the person; socks of 
eider-duck skin, with feathers on both sides; 
socks of seal-skin, with the hair outside; boots, 
the legs of reindeer-skin, fur outside, the soles 
of seal-skin. The jacket is of reindeer-skin, 


titting to the form, but not tightly ; those of the | 


women have long tails, reaching almost to the 
ground. The ornamentation of the female dress 
depends on the taste and means of the wearer. 
One ‘‘very pretty style,” noted by Mr. Hall, 





AN INNUIT MUSICIAN. 


| front flap, and a double row of copper cents 
|surmounted by a bell from an old-fashioned 
clock, down the tail, which was bordered by a 
beading of elongated lead shot. This jacket 
| has no opening before or behind, but is slipped 
|on over the head. These women’s jackets ar 
provided with a hood, which serves a variety of 
purposes, especially that of carrying the chil 
dren. The breeches reach below the knee, and 
are fastened by a string drawn tightly around 
| the waist. Mittens are used; the females usu- 
ally wearing but one, on the right hand, the left 
being drawn under the sleeve. ‘*The costume 
of the females is completed,” to borrow the 
phrases of our respected Fashion Editor, ‘‘ by 
| the addition of finger-rings and head-bands of 
polished brass.” Among their ‘‘ accomplish- 
| ments” is playing upon the Keeloun, a kind of 
tambourine, made by stretching a thin deer skin 
or the skin of a whale’s liver uponahoop. This 
is held by a handle, and the player strikes not 
| the skin, but the hoop; and generally accoim- 
panies the music by a rude dance. 
The Innuits of the present day are a nomadic 
| people. Their wanderings, however, appear to 


had a fringe of colored beads across the neck ; | be confined to the region of the coast, never ex- 


bowls of Britannia-metal tea-spoons down the | tending far into the interior. Their dwellings 
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are, therefore, for mere temporary occupation. 
Indications, in the form of trenches and excava- 
tions, are not wanting to show that they former- 
ly led a much more settled life. 
they have been brought into even casual contact 
with the whites, their numbers seem to have 


Ever since 


How this has been 
mt is at present a mystery. The 
America have been destroyed by 


been gradually diminishing. 
brought a 
Red Men 0 


‘* fire-water” 
ing-grounds. 
Islands have 


and the oceupation of their hunt. 

The natives of the South Sea 
been eaten up by nameless diseases 
contracted from their licentious white visitors. 
We find scarcely a trace of either of these de- 
stroyers among the Innuits. Consumption ap 
pears to be the destroyer among them; but we 
can see no reason why this shovld be more preva- 
lent now than it was generations ago. But be 
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INNUIT AND 
the explanation what it may, the fact is cer- 
tain, that they are a race fast passing from the 
earth. 

Their summer dwellings, or tupics, are tents 
covered with skins. Their winter dwellings are 
igloos or snow huts. These are admirably adapt- 
ed to the requirements of their situation, and in 
the construction of these they show great dexter- 
ity. They are indeed vastly like the dwellings 
of the seal, which are called by the same name. 
It may almost be considered a moot question 
whether the Innuits taught the seals, or the 
seals the Innuits. About the middle of Novem- 
ber, when the snow has become thick and com- 
pact, the Innuits begin the construction of their 
igloos. 
be fairly shown by the following abridged de- 
scription of the building of one by a small party 
in one of Mr. Hall's journeys: 

Sharkey and Koojesse proceeded to build an 
igloo in the regular manner. They first sounded 
the snow with their seal spears, to find that 
which was suitable for the purpose. Then one 
commenced cutting out snow-blocks, using a 
hand-saw. When they are not provided with 
this implement their snow-knives of bone or iron 
answer the purpose. The blocks were about 
three feet long, eighteen inches broad, and six 
inches thick. They look very much like the 
blocks of white marble with which our New 
York houses are faced. In building, these 
blocks are set up edgewise, so that the walls of 
an igloo are six inches thick. In this case 


The manner in which this is done may | 
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SEAL DOG, 


seventeen of these blocks, laid in a 
form, composed the foundation, making the di 
ameter of the structure about seventeen feet 
Upon these blocks others were placed, not i 
tiers, but laid spiraling, and also mclined to- 
ward the centre, where they almost met. Th 
key-stone, or rather snow, was then dropped in. 
and there was a regular dome, about seven fi 
high at the apex. The two builders were on t! 
inside, those without handing them the blocks 
When the whole was done, they were complete- 
ly walled in. 


ad 


A hole was then cut in the side, 
through which snow cut fine was passed in 
| This was built up into a bench or platform run- 
ning clear around the interior. Over this bench, 
which answers the purpose of bed, chairs, and 
| table, herbs were spread, and over them wer 
laid the reindeer skins. A covered passage three 


| feet high and some yards long was then built 


leading from the door, and the ig/oo was com- 
plete. Three or four Innuits, working moder 
ately, will build such a hut in two hours, or, if 
need be, will do it in half the time. 

Dogs play a very important part in the econo 
my of Innuit life. They not only draw the 
sledges, but aid their mastersin hunting. With- 
out them even the keen-sighted Innuits woul 
find it impossible to discover a seal-hole beneat! 
two feet of snow. A good seal-dog is an ac- 
| quisition. When a puppy is found to possess 
more than usual intelligence and sharpness of 
scent, he is trained as sed y a& we train a 
likely colt for the race-course. The instinct of 
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an Esquimaux dog for the seal is as keen as that 
of one of our terriers fora rat. When harnessed 
to a sledge, if they scent a seal there is no re- 
straining or guiding them. The whole team 
dashes madly away regardless of ice-chasms or 
rifts. When the driver wishes to hurry them 
on he finds that the ery of Ookgook !—** Seal !” 
is more efficacious than his walrus-skin whip. 
A single dog will not unfrequently capture a seal 
of twice his weight. Two or three of them will 
issault a bear, and worry him into standing 
Vou. XXIX.— 172.—G oa 
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until their master comes up and settles the mat- 
ter with his spear. Mr. Hall had a famous doy 
named Barbekark, of whose 
ning he tells many curious anecdotes. 


courage and cun- 

On one 
occasion he set out hunting on his own account, 
and actually succeeded in killing a large rein- 
deer, biting his jugular through as cleanly 
though it had been cut with a knife, 
guided his master to the spot where 
lay. Barbekark, 
his white master, 


as 
and then 
his victin 
after passing two winters witl 


accompanied him to the States. 
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Here he died, and his skin stuffed to the life, | 
after standing for a while on guard by our edi- 
torial table, much to the alarm of nervous visit- | 
ors, has now found a resting-place in the ‘* Arctic 
Room” of Henry Grinnell, the fast friend and 
liberal supporter of Mr. Hall in his two expedi- 
tions. 
A sledge-team of dogs numbers about twenty 
—and a most troublesome team it is to manage. 
According to Mr. Hall’s observations the Innuits 
treat their dogs kindly—quite as well as we treat 
our horses. They have some peculiar notions | 
about feeding them. They are thought to work 
better if not fed during a journey, even if it lasts | 
several days. Their standing food consists of | 
the tough India-rubber-like skin of the whale | 
and walrus. This instead of being cut up into | 
chunks” is given them in strips a yard or two | 
long. These are swallowed whole. The dog 
swallows his whale-skin much as a Neapolitan 
lazaroni does his long strings of maccaroni. 
The Innuits say that the food taken in this 
form ‘‘ stays in until the goodness is all got out 
of it.” Of course in times of scarcity the dogs 
suffer with their masters, and when a sledge- 
load of food comes in there is like to be a 
pitched battle between bipeds and quadrupeds 
—the latter, in spite of clubs and spears, gen- 
erally managing to secure their share. It is a 
doubtful question whether an Innuit or his dog 
can, after a long fast, bolt a larger quantity of 
food in a given time. We think, however, that 
no biped could equal the following exploit in 
this way which we find noted in Mr. Hall’s 
Journal: “The dogs are very hungry. Last 


thirty feet long. 
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FOR A MEAL. 


night they ate up the whip lash, which was 
I witnessed a sight some days 
since of a hungry dog swallowing down a piece 
of kow (walrus hide and blubber) one inch and 


| a half square and six feet long in seven seconds. 


The act I timed by the chronometer.” 

The treatment of the sick and dying, as we 
have before said, forms a marked exception to 
the general kindness of the Innuits toward each 
other. In our previous article was related at 
some length the case of Nukertou, a woman who 
was left at the point of death in a solitary ig/ 
This was by no means a solitary case within Mr. 
Hall’s own observation. One other, to which 
brief reference was there made, must here be 
told somewhat more in detail. 

Mr. Hall learned that a company of Innuits 
had been driven by starvation to abandon their 
camping place, and had left a woman, the wife 
of one of them, behind in an igloo. She was 
sick, they said, and unable to help herself. Mr. 
Hall was at the time ‘‘at home” on board the 
George Henry. He proposed to raise a party at 
once to go to the rescue of the woman. The 
mate, Renben Lamb, and four of the crew, vol- 
unteered for this work. They set off through 
the deep snow, walking in Indian file, each al- 
ternately breaking track for the others to follow. 
No one but Lamb and Hall could hold out for 
more than five minutes at a time in this fearful 
labor. One man after another gave up, and re- 
turned. Hall and Lamb determined to perse- 
vere till the last moment. But it was of no 
avail. The very dogs, of whom they had four 
—the noble Barbekark being one—at last could 
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not get on; and, writes Mr. Hall, ‘‘I was re- 
luctantly obliged to turn my face toward the 
ship, having decided that it was my duty to re- 
turn to save the living rather than to strive to 
reach one who might be already dead. Never 
had I experienced harder work than in traveling 
back. The condition of Lamb was such that I 
feared for his life if we did not soon get on 
board. Every few steps the snow had to be 
broken down to make a passage. It was of 
God’s mercy that I had strength enough to hold 
up, else both of us must have perished. 
sionally I threw myself down on the ice or snow 
thoroughly exhausted; then I would start up, 
arouse Lamb, who seemed to be verging toward 
that sleep which in cold regions becomes the 
sleep of death, and once more battle onward. 
During this hard passage back to the vessel my 
noble dog Barbekark, was like a cheering friend. 
As now and then I lay almost exhausted upon 
the snow for a moment's rest, he danced around 
me, kissing my face, placing himself by my 
side, where I could pillow my head upon his 
warm body. No one who knew his character- 
istics could fail to perceive that he realized the 
critical situation of Lamb and myself. He would 


Occa- 
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bound toward me, raise himself on his hinder 
legs, place his paws upon my breast, and glance 
from me toward the vessel, from the vessel to 
Lamb, then leap away, leading the sledge-team 
on a distance ahead, there to wait till we again 
came near, the few dogs and the soft state of the 
snow preventing us from riding. I was indeed 
a happy man as I walked into the gangway of 


the George Henry, and learned that all my com- 
pany were safely back to its shelter.” 

This attempt failed. 
newed by Mr. Hall, accompanied only by Ebier- 


Four days after it was re- 


The cold had meanwhile 
grown intense, and thus the traveling was im- 
proved. They worked desperately to keep their 
hands and feet from freezing. The wind was 
blowing a smart breeze directly ahead, the tem- 
perature being 62° below the freezing-point. In 
a calm air 100° below freezing-point would have 
been more endurable. At length they reached 
the site of the deserted village; but not a hut 
was to be seen. They were all covered by an 
expanse of smooth snow, without a visible mark. 
Ebierbing’s practiced eye at length fixed upon a 
spot beneath which he was sure there was an 
igloo. But the Innuits have a superstitious 


bing and a dog team. 
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dread of touching even a hut within which is a] 
corpse. Hall, with his snow-knife, dug down 
through the snow and the roof, and found the 
igloo vacant. Another was discovered, opened 
in like manner, and found empty also. The} 
village had consisted of three huts. One more 
was to be discovered and opened. There was | 
nothing to show its place. The Innuit pierced | 
through the snow with his spear time after time 
in vain. At last he struck a roof, and then 
withdrew to a distance, leaving the work of ex- 
ploration to Hall. He dug down through the | 
snow, and came to the roof. But the heat of 
the fire which had once burned withim had part- 
ly melted the snow-blocks, and the cold had} 
transformed them into masses of solid ice almost | 
as hard as stone. In trying to cut through this | 
the knife was broken. Hall took the spear, and 
at last succeeded in piercing the roof. He shout- | 
ed through the opening; but there was no an- 
swer. The inmate might be either dead or sleep- 
ing. He descended, and found the woman ly- 
ing on the snow bench. He placed his hand on 
her forehead. The icy walls of her tomb were 
not colder. She was dead. There were indi- 
cations that she had lived for some time after | 
she was abandoned. Reverently closing up the 
opening which he had made, Hall and his In- 
nuit friend retraced their toilsome way to the 
ship. | 

Mr. Hall is confident that he discovered many | 
actual relics of the expedition of Martin Fro- | 
bisher made almost three centuries ago. We 
have not space tv do more than indicate a few 
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of the leading arguments which led him to this 


He found a tradition current that 
many years ago white men had visited a plac 
which still bore the name of Aod/marn, o1 
“White Man's” Island. He traced these tradi- 
tions diligently, comparing and collating them 
One of his principal sources was an old womat 
named Ookijoxy Ninoo, the grandmother ot 
Ebierbing, noted as the oldest Innuit living 
Mr. Hall believes her to be a hundred years 
old. She had heard the story told by her grand- 
mother. Seated at the entrance of her tupic, 


conclusion. 


Tookoolito acting as interpreter, he questioned 


and cross-questioned her. Her story was won- 
derfully like the printed accounts—three hun- 
dred years old—of Frobisher’s expedition. It 
was confirmed by a score of others, all of whom 
professed to have heard it from their forefathers. 
Mr. Hall at length visited the spot which was 
designated as the place of the white men’s en- 
campment, and found many things which had 
evidently been left there by whitemen Among 
other things was a heap of coal, amounting to 
several tons. Every thing was covered ove 
with moss, which showed that they must have 
been there for ages. ‘The relics are of little 
importance in themselves; and we believe that 
there is much question among Arctic authori- 
ties whether they belonged to Frobisher's expedi 
tion. We think the evidence, so far as it goes. 
is greatly in favor of Mr. Hall’s hypothesis in 
respect to these relics. 

Assuming that Mr. Hall is correct in refer- 
ring these traditions to that expedition, the bear- 
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ng upon researches into the fate of Sir John 
Franklin is evident and important. If the In- 
nuits have preserved from generation to geriera- 
tion, for nearly three centuries, a tolerably accu- 
rate account of this expedition, it is almost cer- 
tain that they have in their possession, and can 
be induced to communicate, the details of the fate 
f Franklin’s expedition, which occurred within 


the present generation. If any of these men are 


sIBSHER RELICS 


still living there must be Innuits who know it 


If all 
s almost certain that 
they were not lost at sea, but met their doom on 


and can tell where they are to be found 
have perished—since it i 
shore—there must be Innuits who can tell how 
and when thev died. 
is one of the me 


To solve these questions 


have led Mr. Hall 
pe lition to the Arctie 


tives which 
to undertake his second ex 


regions. 


TRAVELING IN THE SNOW. 
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MY LOST SISTER: A CONFES- 


SION. 
\ Y father was what is called a small plant- 
4 er. 

The idea generally prevails among Northern 
people that planter is a synonym for grandee 
and satrap; that there are but two classes of 
whites among the agriculturists of the South— | 
the wealthy lordlings and the poor “ white trash.” 
The fact is, there exists every grade of planter, | 
from the owner of one slave to the master of | 
thousands. The planters of the South present | 
nothing like the equality in wealth and social 
influence that is to be found among Northern 
farmers. 

My father was a poor planter, as I was made 
to feel one day at school, when a little girl, the | 
daughter of a neighboring planter, put the ques- 
tion, so common among children at the South, 
‘** How many negroes has your father got, Poky?” | 
—My name is Pocahontas. 

“He's got two men and a big boy, five wo- 
men, and one little baby; that’s nine,” I said, 
counting them on my fingers. 

“Only nine? Why, Poky, I'd be ‘shamed to 
tell it. Why, my father’s got, oh! so many— | 
[ can’t count them.” 

I heard of those nine negroes many times 
after that to my shame and confusion: ‘* Poky’s | 
father hasn’t got but nine negroes.”—‘‘ We've 
more than that about the house.”—‘* Wonder | 
who waits on them.”—‘‘ The white people have 
to work, I reckon.” Such were some of the 
comments which reached me. 

I dreaded after that being questioned concern- 
ing the number of my father’s slaves; and when 
quizzed by those people, to be found every where, 
who take advantage of a child’s years to make | 
all manner of impertinent inquiries concerning | 
family matters, I was seriously tempted to ex- 
aggerate the number. Indeed I did once tell 
Mrs. Dr. Henling, in answer to her inquiries, 
that my father had sixteen working hands, but | 
did not inform her that these hands were equal- | 
ly distributed among eight slaves. I was ashamed 
to have people see them in the field at work, 
they looked such a little handful, while some 
neighboring fields were black with the coveted 
animals. I used to feel my cheek tingle when- 
ever a visitor rode up the lane; I knew he would 
notice the number of negro cabins—only three: 
he couldn’t very well help counting them. I 
importuned my father as often as I dared to 
move them to a grove back of the house, so that 
every body who came on the plantation needn’t 
know how few there were, and to allow each of 
the women a house to herself, so as to increase 
the number of cabins. 

But though my father was among the least 
wealthy, there were no very large planters in 
the neighborhood. True, there was Mr. La- 
shure, recently from South Carolina, who had 
rented two farms of a half section each until he 
could have time for the selection of a plantation 
to his liking. He owned a fabulous number of 


| 





| 


slaves of unadulterated African descent—not 
mulatto among them. He was master to over 
a hundred negroes; but then he was father to 
fourteen children—seven tall, brawny, black- 


| eyed, Indian-haired maiden daughters, with on 


sallow little hunchback, and six sons, short, 
heavy, dark, who were so alike that I could ney. 
er distinguish them. His slaves numbered over 
a hundred, as I have said; but when they should 
come to be distributed among the fourteen chi] 
dren, it would have to be by long division, my 
father used to say. So it was that though th 
Lashure ladies were the only people in the neigh- 
borhood who came to church in their carriage, 
with their ebony coachman perched on the hig] 
seat in front, and their ebony maid-servant seat- 
ed behind, there were others among us antici- 
pating larger legacies than could fall to them. 
Though there were in our neighborhood— 
which was called Beechwood—no lands of mor 
than average fertility; no commercial adyant- 
ages; no fine building sites; no picturesqueness 
of scenery, the country being tame and monot- 


| onous; no superior water facilities; nothing 


redeem it from the commonplace—yet location 

there were much sought; the lands were value 
at a higher figure than better soil ten miles re- 
moved; and I remember hearing that the Meth- 
odist circuit-rider—the only preacher we saw- 

had made the invidious remark that Beechwood 
was the Athens of his circuit. The explanation 
of the pre-eminence with which our community 


was honored was to be found in the existence 
| of a Young Ladies’ Seminary, and, on the next 


hill, a white framed Methodist church. 

That was an odd kind of a school on Beech- 
wood Hill, whose like, I am sure, I shall never 
A hewn-log building—a block-house, 
a Northerner would say—some eighteen feet 
square, constituted the school-room, while th 


again see, 


| boarding department was comprised in what was 


denominated a double log-house. This consist- 


}ed of two square rooms with an open passage 


way between. 


was 


Above each of these apartments 
a garret room, with naught, overhead save 
the roof of rough oaken boards, which presented 
but a slight barrier to the almost tropical hea 

of the sun. Add to this house a single shed- 
room, and you have the entire building where, 
year after year, with the family of the school- 
teacher, Mr. Cunningham, were congregated : 
number of boarders, varying from ten to twenty- 
five, collected from the most wealthy and influ- 
ential families for sixty miles around. These, 
with the daughters of the neighboring planters, 
constituted the school—that sun whose genial 
warmth and light permeated and invigorated the 
whole community. Think of that log-cabin In- 
stitution conferring honors, granting gold med- 
als and diplomas, and every year sending forth 
itsalumni! However, none need sneer at this: 
for though the course of study was not extens- 
‘ive, and the text-books were old-fashioned- 

Murray’s Grammar, Olney’s Geography, Pike’s 
Arithmetic, the English Reader, ete.—yet di- 
plomas were never conferred unworthily. There 
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was no shallowness or make-believe about the 
school, though there was much that was homely 
and severe. 

To this school, two miles distant, for three 
snd a half years I walked along a lonely road, 
which led through woods and skirted thickets of 
into which, duijng the nutting seasons, I 
onstantly tempted by the clustering nuts, 


hazel, 
was ( 
snd from which I was as constantly deterred by 


) 
t 


‘ear of runaway negroes. 

At the end of that time a desolation came 
upon the neighborhood, occasioned by the clos 
ing of the famous school. The teacher turned 
his attention to agricultural pursuits, and in the 
course of time erected a two-story framed dwell- 
ing-house in a woodland adjoining his former 
residence. Then, with the old school buildings 
as a nucleus, those famous academic grounds 
were converted into a negro quarter, and those 
classic shades became peopled by the children of 
an illiterate race. 

On the extinguishment of this literary sun 
the benighted people began to rub their eyes and 
to look around for candle 
something to take the place of the great lumina 


a or rush-light, or 
All, by common consent, seemed to feel that 
be il- 
f light and> glory. 
‘* Where 


were now the all-a 


ry. 
their lite rary heavens could never again 
lumined by such an orb o 

‘*What shall we do for a school? 
shall we find a teacher ?”’ 
sorbing questions.. Some public-spirited men, 
apprehensive with prophetic ken of the catas- 
trophe which had now left us in darkness, had 
by subscription secured an amount'snfficient for 
a school building, which was soon in process of 
erection. And then every man in the neighbor- 
hood seemed to consider himself a special com- 
After 
many sug 


mittee for the procurement of a teacher. 
much consultation and disputation 
deal of advice—a teacher 
He 
refused to take the school until a given amount 
Thus it came that my father 
was required to subscribe three pupils, though 


gestions, and a vast 
was engaged, a young man from the village. 


was guaranteed. 


he had but two children—myself and a sister 
three years younger—who had hitherto been un- 
der my mother’s tuition. 

The teacher boarded with us, and on the even- 
ing preceding the opening of the school he and 


my father talked over the subject of Eggny’s 
studying Latin. ¥ 

‘* She head for it,” said the teacher, 
running his fingers through her thin white hair, 
always brushed so carefully. 
thing of a phrenologist, Sir?” 

‘*No, I am not,” answered my father, in a 
loud, emphatic tone. “I don’t believe any man 
can tell what kind of a mind or disposition I’ve 
got by feeling of the bumps and knots on my 
head. No, Sir; I don’t believe in bumpology !” 

** Well, we won't discuss the matter, though 
there is no doubt in my mind that this little 
girl would learn languages with wonderful fa- 
cility. She has language unusually large. This 
is indicated by a prominence of the eye and by 
a depression toward the lower part of the orbit, 


2 
i 


has 


** Are you any 
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in the 
The 
possession of this faculty of language will enable 


caused by a development of the cerebrum 
posterior upper part of the orbit of the eye. 


the possessor to invent, learn, remember, and 
h facility the arbitrary signs that stand 
Suppose we test 


apply wit 
as the repres¢ ntatives of ideas. 
the theory I sa 
large. Allow her to study Latin, and let us see 
juire it with unusual facility.” 
Ss 


this little girl has language 


if she doesn’t a 
‘* Well, now, 


child to school, 


r, 1 don’t propose to send my 
and pay out my money, and to 
have her waste her time studying some tomfool- 
ery, for the sake of finding out whether some 
other tomfoolery No, Sir, 
I’m not such an ignoramus as you take me for.” 

** But, Sir, you surely will not call the noble 
Latin tomfoolery.” 

‘* Tt would be tomfoolery for her. What us 
will it ever be to her? What good will it do 
It will do for male teachers and preach- 
study Latin, but what good will it ever 


is right or wrong. 


her? 
to 
do that gi 

**Tt will be of use to her,” said my mother, 


decidedly. ‘* It will give her a better position 
in society. 


ers g 


Any thing is useful which will in- 
crease people’s respect for you; and you know 
that the world thinks well of 
What made our neighborhood the finest in all 
this portion of the State? and what makes Mr. 


a go d scholar 


Cunningham so respected wherever he’s known ? 
You may scold as much as you please, but it 
the fact 


ing increase } 


that education and learn- 
Fanny can 
study Latin without any additional expense too. 
You’ve subscribed three sch 
to pay for them. Fam 
Latin and save the money.” 

My father made some farther show of fight, 
I knew it settled 
thing that Fanny was to study Latin, for my 
mother seldom failed to carry her point. 

I had never before given a second thou 


won't alter 
veople’s respectability. 
‘lars. 


and you've got 


ly Migit as well take 


as was his wont, but was a 


to Fanny’s talents or scholarship. She was so 
much younger, was such a wee 

never been brought into competiti ; 
mother had not unfrequently said to me that, 


considering our ages, she was the better scholar. 


th 
d my heart by the 


But on such occasions I ease 
mental reply, ‘‘Oh! that’s because you're her 
Then, too, Fanny often spelled words 
in her shy, modest way, on which I had failed ; 


teacher.” 


or she occasionally parsed some word which 
had puzzled me; but this momentary superiori 
ty had occasioned me but a momentary uneasi 
ness. What did she know about geography, in 
which I was so perfectly at home? History— 
what did she know about that? and hadn't I 
been half through the ‘*Child’s First Book of 
History?” And wasn’t my “ ciphering” a pro- 
found mystery te her? I knew so much of 
which she was ignorant that I had never thought 
of her in the light of a rival. I had never cher- 
ished any feeling of envy toward the little thing. 
But from the time when the decision was made 
that she was to study Latin I became envious 
That night I was awake a long 


of my sister. 





oa 
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time for a little girl. Fanny was about to en- | 


ter a strange, mysterious land, which to me was 
blockaded. They were going to make a great 
scholar of my sister; they considered her more 
capable than I; they thought more of her; or 
why did they not put me to Latin ?—I was the 
older. 

The following morning, as I was turning the 
grindstone for my father as he held an axe 
pressed to the wet, revolving stone, I broached 
the subject prominent in my thoughts. 

‘Pa, is Fanny going to study Latin ?’ 

**T suppose so,” he replied, with a snarl. 
**Your mother will have it. It ‘ill be just so 
much time thrown away, I suppose; but I'll 
have to pay the money anyhow, and she might 
as well try and get some good of it.” 

“T wish I could study it.” 

‘* Why ?” he asked, with peevish impatience. 
‘What good would it do you if you knew all 
the Latun in the world ?” 

**Tt will do me as much good as it will Fan- 
ny, and I am older than her.” (A three-years’ 
attendance at Mr. Cunningham’s famous school 
had not insured me against grammatical errors. ) 
** May I study it, father ?” 

**No. I want you to hurry and get through 
your schooling. I can’t be paying out money 
always for you. You must get through in two 
years at the farthest, and then you can teach 
school yourself, and Fanny can go to school to 
you, or you can marry a man with a long row 
of negro cabins.” 

The suggestion of being a school-teacher wore 
any thing but a pleasing aspect, for it was a fa- 
miliar thing to witness among my school-mates 
the resentment occasioned by the slightest in- 
sinuation that they would ever engage in teach- 
ing. And ‘being educated for a teacher’ was 
a stinging taunt, employed when deep mortifi- 
cation was intended. 

As we walked to school that morning—my lit- 
tle sister and I—I watched her narrowly to as- 
certain whether she gave herself airs ; but the lit- 
tle thing, in her green gingham sun-bonnet and 
blue-checked apron, high in the neck and long- 
sleeved, walked modestly and demurely by my 
side, turning in her toes—walking pigeon-toed 
I used to tell her—and now and then stumping 
them against some grub in the newly-cut road. 
On such occasions she would look up timidly 
and apologetically in my face, and then her eyes 
would seek the ground as though she meant to 
to look out for the grubs thereafter. 

It was with considerable interest that I en- 
tered the new school-room. My life had been 
so marrow—I had never been five miles from 
my father’s plantation—I had seen so little that 
trifles had their interest, and the commonplace 
its romance. The new white-framed school- 
house seemed palatial. It was an oblong build- 
ing with a door on each side and a chimney at 
each end, though there was but one fire-place 
finished, rough planks being placed over the 
opening in the floor at the other end. 

The classes were soon arranged, for the new 


’ 


teacher was a worker, and I was engaged on an 
example in ‘‘Tare and Tret,” having for the 
time forgotten Fanny. But this obliviousnesg 
was not to endure. The class in Latin was 
called. I looked up, and, amidst a number of 
girls and boys twice her size, I saw my little 
sister with a timid, half-frightened manner 
moving to the recitation-bench. 

When I think of that nervous, frightened 
child for the first time in a school-room, with 
her thin, white, baby-like hair parted and 
brushed so carefully, and with that pitifully 
timid look in her large, honest blue eyes, there 
surges through my heart such a wild regret, 
such a restless, impatient, unsubmissive grief— 
such remorse. Oh could I but relieve that 
period! How would I shelter and cherish and 
foster that little sensitive plant! It would be 
my happiness to lay the poor, timid child in my 
bosom, and soothe her as I would my own baby 
But what a different heart I carried then! | 
was envious of my little sister. I cared no 
thing that others in the school studied Latin— 
the advancement, the superiority of no other 
pupil gave me any concern. My little sister 
whose improvement should have been dear as 
my own, of her I was envious. 

All my attention was directed toward that 
recitation-bench. There she sat, the pale, earn- 
@t child of nine years among those great boys 
and girls, looking straight at the teacher with 
her large, solemn blue eyes. She was the first 
called upon to recite. How cruel my envy 
made me!’ I more than half wished to have 
her fail. Every eye was turned upon her—the 
whole school was breathless, for Latin was a 
strange, mysterious something to those unschol- 
arly children; it had never before been taught 
in the neighborhood. Soon her infantile voice, 
slightly tremulous, broke the silenee: ‘‘ Musa, 
muse, muse, musam,” ete. 

‘* Very well! very well!” cried the teacher, 
cordially. ‘* Now decline ditera backward, be- 
ginning at the ablative plural.” 

I expected her to fail on this requisition, as I 
knew she had been studying musa only, and I 
was not then aware that that word represented 
aclass. To my surprise she went through with 
it without hesitating. Then the teacher cross- 
quesgigned her, passing from the singular to the 
Trardumber skipping cases, back and forth, in 
quick succession. No balking, no hesitating; 
she had it all clear as light. Murmurs of ad- 
miration ran around the room. I alone was 
sullenly silent. All génerously conceded her 
triumph except her own sister. Now I tell of 
her success with pride, I would publish it to the 
world; then I would have wiped it out forever. 

When the recitation was ended she came to 
her seat beside me, and with a quiet happiness 
in her eyes said, as she looked up shyly into my 
face, 

‘*We take the second declension next time, 
Poky.” 

‘Stop calling me Poky,” I cried, snapping 
out the words, and turning my back upon her. 





MY 


Oh that I could again hear those words from 


that little child! What care I should take to 
assure her of my sympathy, my pleasure, my 
pride ! 

I do not know how she received those cruel 
words. I was ashamed to look in the child’s 
earnest eyes. 

About an hour later, with a wearied look in 
her pale face, my little sister brought her head 

jose up to mine and whispered, 

‘* Poky, I’ve learned my Latin lesson; will 

1 pl sase lend me your slate and pencil, and,” 
continued; brightening, *‘ I'll draw your pic 
, and you shall be a lady with a long dress 
anda parasol. Will you, Poky?” 

“No, I won’t; my slate’s got my sums on 


ture 


it 

‘“‘Ts algebra nice, Poky ?” 

‘* Mind your business.” 

There was no relenting in my ill-humor dur- 
ing that morning. In vain the boys threw over 
their Dillets-dour in the shape of paper bul- 
lets; in vain the girls across the room spelled 
their fun on their fingers; in vain the teacher 
commended my aptness in mathematics. All 
availed me nothing so long as I saw Mordecai 
sitting in the king’s gate. 

At noon as Fanny and I was with the dinner- 
basket between us on the trunk of a fallen tree 
in the shade of an ancient oak, she, speaking 
with unusual animation, said, 

‘*Poky, I wish you could study Latin; it's 
funny, and I like it.” My impulse on hearing 
this speech was to take the little thing by the 
shoulder and shake her until she was dizzy. 
‘* But learning Latin makes any body hungry,’ 
she added, with a ludicrously devouring look at 
he dinner-basket which I was then 
ing. 

This last remark was a suggestion. I’d make 
the little hungry, tired child wait while I took 
my dinner. Id punish her for throwing her 
Latin in my face constantly. 

“JT am older than you,” I said; ‘‘so you sit 
there and wait until I have eaten my dinner, 
then you can have yours.” 

Her great, solemn blue eyes grew larger as 
they were fastened on my face with a half-won- 
dering, half-grieved expression. She had all 
her life been used to yielding her will to mine; 
so she uttered no remonstrance, but sat in silence, 
watching me as with the utmost deliberation I 
proceeded to take my dinner. I remember now 
just what was in the basket: two slices of boiled 
ham; four beaten biscuits baked brown and 
permeated with butter, to which they had been 
treated while smoking hot from the oven; two 
hard-boiled eggs, with a little paper of salt; a 
small vial of sugar-house molasses, and a bottle 
of rather blue milk. In making my dinner I 
chose the best of every thing—not that I was a 
selfish glutton, but that I meant to punish my 
sister for studying Latin. I knew, though I did 
not look at her while taking my dinner, that she 
kept her large eyes fastened on my face, and I 
wondered what she was thinking about, and 


uncover- 
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what her thoughts of me were like. Having 
finished my dinner, I set the basket on the log, 
and ran off to play, regardless of the look of en- 
treaty from the poor child who had never before 
been from her mother’s side. 

At the close of the school session we started 
on our walk of two miles home. The teacher, 
after inquiring if we knew the way, walked on 
and soon left us behind. 

**There!” I cried in a harsh, upbraiding tone, 
when he was out of hearing, ‘‘ if it wasn’t for 
you I might go along with Mr. Woodbridge 
I’m sure I'd rather talk with him than with such 
a simpleton as vou. Docomg along! Whata 
great poky you are!” 

**You’re Poky,” she replied, 
laugh, in allusion to my name. 

This clever rejoinder from the little thing I 
‘None of your 
impertinence, or I'll go off and leave you!” 

This threat silenced her at once, and occa- 


with a little 


punished by angrily crying out, 


sioned her to send nervous, timid glances into 
the shadowy, darkening through which 
the new road wound, and which she believed to 
be haunted by fug Then I hurried 
on as rapidly as I could walk, forcing the child 
toarun. After a while I remarked the weary 
thump, thump of her little feet, and her quick, 
short breathing with, every now and then, a fall 


woods 


itive slaves. 


as her foot struck a grub or other impediment 
in the rough road: still there was no complaint, 
no remonstrance from the patient child. 

‘*Why don’t you come along I screamed 
every few minutes. ‘‘ You needn’t think to keep 
me traveling at this snail's pace much longer. 
‘It'll be dark before we get home. I don’t 
mean to wait for you any longer,” I said, at 
length, and started off at a brisk run. 

**Oh, wait for me, Poky!” I heard my little 
sister cry out in pitiful accents; but my merci- 
less feet only moved the swifter. 

However, I dared not go home without her, 
so at a turn in the road I hid in a clump of un- 
dergrowth by the way. Ere long I caught the 
sound of her frightened sobbing, and soon she 
came in sight, running, but oh, so heavily, as 
though each step must be her last! My first 
thought was to spring from the thicket with 
some frightful noise, but I allowed her to pass. 
She kept on running as rapidly as her little tired 
limbs would permit, while I followed leisurely, 
enjoying her suffering. 

A little child, frightened, foot-sore, and weary? 
alone on a lonely road with darkening woods 
around, and sobbing piteously, oh! there is ter- 
ror and torture in that memory. 

After a time, from sheer weariness, she ceased 
running; then I ran softly until within a few 
yards, when I uttered an unearthly noise. With 
a cry of terror she sank to the ground, but not 
until she had turned her head to ascertain the 
horror which was upon her. Seeing me, the poor 
little thing tried to smile. For the remainder 
of our walk I endeavored to banish unpleasant 
things from her mind, for I had become appre- 
hensive that she might report my treatment. In 
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such an event I knew that severe punishment 
awaited me, for my father was a hard man. 

* Well, how do you like school, Fanny ?” 
asked our mother, as the child came in her long 
night-dress to kiss her good-night. 

‘*Some of it I like; I love to study Latin, 
and I love at noon to see the girls play, and I 
like the dinner. Mother, it tastes better than 
warm dinners at home.” 

My eyes fell, for I expected to hear the whole 
story of my playing mistress at dinner. But not 
a word was there concerning my cruel treat- 
ment. Emboldened by her generous silence, on 
the following day I renewed my persecutions. 
These were followed by a series of petty annoy- 
ances, studied slights, and grievous, cruel wrongs 
through weeks of patient long-suffering. Still 
the child did not seem to lose her confidence in 
me. She deferred to my judgment, yielding 
her will to mine, and when my persecution re- 
lented there was something like a return of her 
former sober, undemonstrative kind of affection. 
But in general her great thoughtful eyes studied 
my face with a frightened, inquiring look, as 
though endeavoring to ascertain what new tor- 
ture awaited her. In the mean while she went 
steadily forward in her Latin to the delight of 
her teacher, and was the wonder and talk of 
the neighborhood, and the pride of her mother. 
Had she faltered, had she occasionally failed in 
a recitation, I might have oftener forgotten to be 
unkind; but that perpetual perfection—for her 
recitations were nothing less than perfection— 
was unpardonable. 

It was not long before she came home with a 
quiet exultation in her eyes. 

‘* Father,” she said, as he sat on the rude 
piazza in his shirt-sleeves, “‘I must have a 
Latin Reader. We are going to translating ’ 

“A Latun Reader!” he cried, peevishly 
** And what good, I should like to know, is all 
this Latun todo you? It won't help you to earn 
your bread ; it won’t buy you afrock. Noman 
will marry you any sooner for having your head 
filled with Latun. I don’t intend to work my- 
self to death to fill the house with Latun books. 
Here, I’ve been picking cotton all day—working 


just like a negro—and I don’t mean to spend all | 


I make buying books that are of no earthly use 
to any body!” 

Fanny looked with a solemn kind of wonder- 
ment at her father during this rain of words, 
while I secretly rejoiced at the mortification 
which I well knew she must feel. My poor mo- 
ther—I don’t know what we might have suf- 
fered, but that she stood between her children 
and their father’s harshness. 

“The child can’t study Latin without books,” 
she very quietly remarked on this occasion, 

‘* Well, and who cares to have her study 
Latun? What good will it ever do her?” 

‘** Educated people are more thought of than 
ignorant people, as you should know.” [My 
mother hadn’t learned the arguments in defense 
of classical education. Her mind saw but one 
advantage.] ‘‘Isn’t it any thing to be talked 


about and praised by the whole neighborhooa 
as Fanny is? There’s Oliver Lashure, |ye’s al. 
ways talking about her. He remarked, jn a 
company of gentlemen in the village the other 
day, that she was a prodigy. And just see hoy 
every body notices her at church. I care x n 
thing for what people think of me. I’ve go; 
some pride! Your father never did have ay 
pride,” she continued, turning to me. ‘7, 
family would have gone to the dogs long befor 
this but for me. I've kept your heads above 
water 


Ce 


I longed to side with my fathef in reference, 
to the Reader; and I could have done so with 
some propriety, as my toes were out, and my 
mother had that morning answered my petition 
for a new pair of shoes by the information, im 
patiently given, that she had no money to sper 
for shoes. But there was nothing I so n 
dreaded as that my envious feeling toward my 
sister should be suspected. My father yield i. 
as he generally did after a certain show of com- 
bativeness, and the Reader was purchased. Or 
the day that the book was placed in her hands 
I was almost wild with rage and indignat 
There were my toes staring into my face thro 


n 
my yawning shoes, yet there was money for Fan- 
ny’s Latin book: I could have torn it into inch 
pieces! I was hungry for my sister’s happiness, 
her comfort, her pleasure. That morning in 
school I could not study; my mind was seeking 
some new misery for htr. It was not until ] 
saw the girls at ngon assembling for play that I 
made my decision. No one enjoyed the games 
at noon more than did Fanny in her quiet way 

On this particular day, being pleased with her 

Reader and with the fables she had been trans- 
lating, she came to her play with the right mind 
for its full enjoyment. I was the leading spirit 
on the play-ground, and I determined to exclude 
my sister from the game. So I stood up there, 
and called one name after another until every 
girl in the school was embraced except Fanny. 
And there the poor child stood slighted, morti- 
fied, disappointed, grieved. She stood for a 
moment, and then turned and walked into the 
deserted school-room companionless. 

But my unkindness could not defraud Fanny 
of the deep pleasure she found in her Latin Read- 
er. What wonderful stories I used to hear from 
her about beasts and fishes and birds that talked 
and quarreled, plotted and waged battles. What 
a marvel the child seemed; so clearly and accu- 
rately and invariably, with mathematical pre- 
cision, getting the author’s meaning! How 
strange those things sounded conveyed in her 
babyish voice—so hated then, so sweet to mem- 
ory now! 

In the mean time there was on my part a cease- 
less crossing of her wishes, a systematic wound 
ing of her tender nature. I studiously excluded 
her from my pastimes; but for this she found 
comfort in her dolls. On Saturdays, and when 
the weather kept us from school, she would sit 
playing with these puppets, holding grave, mo- 
therly converse with them; assuming the char- 
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acter of teacher, her pupils would recite Latin by I held up Florine, swaying and dancing her ove: 


the hour. I felt that through these dolls I could 
give her a blow, and the opportunity was soon 
offered. 

One morning during fhe summer vacation my 
ld teacher, Mr, Cunningham, called. My mo- 
ther was very proud of Fanny’s scholarship— 
poor woman! she had little else upon which to 
pride herself—and on this morning, as was her 
wont when we had visitor##she summoned my} 

er to read and translate some Latin. Thi 
she did in such a manner as to excite the en- 
thusiastic admiration of Mr. Cunningham. He 
perched her on his knee, patted her pale cheek, 
stroked her fair hair, and kissed her noble brow 
gain and again. He took her by the shoulders, 
ind shook her with affectionate playfulness, say- 
ing that he meant some night to come and steal 
her, and have her for his little girl, and asking 
her if she would marry him if he should put a 
spider in Mrs. Cunningham’s dumpling. He 
didn’t notice me, except to remark that I ran up 
like a bad weed. 

In the afternopn of the same day my mother 
There was 


went to make a call on a neighbor. 
such bitterness in my heart toward my sister 
that I would not allow her tospeak to me. She 
went to the garret, and brought down all her dolls 
and dolls’ clothes. 
specimens of dress-making and millinery among 
them. She had never had a doll or toy bought 
for her—our father didn’t believe in throwing 
money away on such fooling—and it had cost 
her a vast deal of work, and a vast deal of trading 
and bargaining to get her dolls, and to clothe 
them. She loved them as her life. 
quite an array of rag-dolls without legs—which 
deformity was concealed,.by their long dresses 

and without shoulders, being the same size all 
the way down, which were, however, fortunate in 


There were some wonderful 


There was 


the possession of eyes, nose, and mouth, in the 
shape of little daubs of ink. 
to her, because the work of her own hands ; but 
her heart’s idol was a little store-doll, as she 
called it, which she had named Florine. This 
young lady had a wonderful quantity of hair, 
dressed very high, with a tall comband with great 
puffs against her small old-womanish face. Her 
chief charm, however, consisted in the fact that 
she was jointed, and could be made to sit down 
and to move her arms. Fanny had purchased 
it from one of her school-mates at the price of one 
hundred peaches and eleven bouquets, which 
patiently, morning after morning, she was for 
weeks engaged in delivering. 

It was a cruelty more cruel than the grave to 
consign to the flames, as I did that afternoon, 
those little doll dresses and bonnets which she 
had been at such pains in making; those pre- 
cious bits of lace and ribbon and finery, those 
dear rag-dolls, and, above all, Florine, the beauti- 
ful, the beloved. One by one I dropped them 
on the glowing coals, and saw them as they 
browned, shriveled, flashed into flame, and then 
lied to ashes. Fanny stood by crying, wringing 
her hands, and beseeching me to desist. When 


These were dear 


the coals, the child’s pleadings were as those of 
a mother for the life of When she 
saw the loved form stretched on the cruel coals, 


her babe. 


she snatched it half-consumed to her heart, and, 
with the lamentation of Rachel for her slain 
children, threw herself on her face. I went out 
of the room for some moments, and when I re- 
turned she had gone up to the Phat 
night, for the first time in her life, Fanny entered 
a complaint against her persecutor. My mo- 
ther on her return found the child 
and head throbt After repeated 
inquiries and much urging her great sorrow burst 


garret. 


with eves 


ing 


swollen 


rh 
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from her amidst sobs and tears: 

“Oh! mother, Poky burned all my doll 
their little dresses, and Florine—she lo« 
pitiful—oh ! oh!” 

It may gratify the reader to learn that f 
following week I was kept on bread and 
But poor Fanny was inconsolable. She 
ly declined my mother’s offer to purch: 
a new doll with joints. Florine 
heart should never be yielded to another 


yr the 
water 
solute- 


he 


re 
in he 
dolly 


’s place 


Such seemed to be her feeling. 

Time rolled on, and my sister advanced with 
a sure, firm tread through Ceasar and Virgil and 
Cicero, Livy and Sallust and Horace, and all 
the way with my envious eyes following her, for 
time did not cure my mind of its shameful dis: 
I was not proud that all the neighbors 
remarked the steady, unfaltering pace with which 
that little girl kept shoulder to shoulder with 
great boys, with the young Lashures, and th 
physician’s sons, and with my old teacher’s boys 
My family-pride was not gratified. I did no 
care to rise on her shoulders. I only felt that I 
was overshadowed by my younger sister. Had 
she been my senior I might have taken pride 
in her success, but to be eclipsed by a child so 


ease. 


many years my junior, in that was the humilia- 
tion. 
superiority in a younger brother or siste 


Even to this day I can never see great 
r without 
a feeling of regret. 

I have said that time failed to cure my heart 
of its envy. I assumed I 
did not always feel, in all matters where my 
She possessed a quiet 


a superiority which 
re 
sister was concerned. 
humor, a dry kind of wit, which I should have 
enjoyed in another; but her they failed to 
call out any appreciativesmile or remark. When 
she was speaking I made it a matter of habit to 
appear indifferent or absorbed, and as she warmed 
I never 


in 


and glowed I became cold and listless. 
noticed a remark of hers unless it gave me the 
opportunity to censure or criticise. Now I could 
almost feel amused at the ridiculously stiffened 
countenance I would assume whenever my sister 
spoke. Particularly at her quaint wit and droll 
humor would my features grow rigid as steel. 
Fanny was just turned fourteen when our fa- 
ther died. My mother, with her purse released 
from his penurious grasp, was led by her pride 
into extravagances unwarranted by her limited 
means. Fanny and I were placed in an ex- 
pensive boarding-school where a large outlay in 
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dressing was demanded. There we were put to 
the study of music, in accordance with her long- 
cherished wish. Then a carriage and a span of 
handsome iron-gray horses were purchased, and, 
shortly afterward, a piano and new parlor furni- 
ture, preparatory to my début as a young lady. 
Some thirteen months after my father’s death 
the last payment on the plantation, amounting 
to some four hundred dollars, fell due. My mo- 
ther, already paying heavy interest on borrowed 
money, sold one of the slave women to meet the 
payment. Her husband becoming dissatisfied, 
with his son, a lad of sixteen years, made good 
his escape to Canada, from which quarter he 
sent us a letter of adieus, not, however, until 
my mother had spent three hundred dollars in 
efforts to recover the fugitives. Well, all these 
things together brought a large debt upon the 
estate, and one day, some three years after my 
father’s death, the farm and negroes were sold 
at auction. My mother took a small house in 
the village and advertised a spare room for gen- 
tlemen boarders that never came. About this 
time Fanny, who had always been a tiny, deli- 
rate thing, gave indications of having inherited 
the seeds of consumption from our father’s fam- 
ily. She began ta decline rapidly, and my mo- 
ther, with whom she was always the favorite, 
became absorbed in the care of the sick girl. 

** Pocahontas,” said my mother, as she per- 
ceived that her advertisement for gentlemen 
boarders remained unanswered, ‘*‘ Isuppose you'll 
have to go to teaching; I don’t see any other 
way. Somebody must do something. Fanny 
can’t, and I don’t see what I can do.” 

Had I been sentenced to the gallows I could 
scarcely have felt worse than on hearing this 
from my mother, convinced, as I was, that she 
spoke the truth. But I passed weeks after this 
in irresolution and inactivity. I had a feel- 
ing that to sit there in that poor house, in my 
shabby dress, with my sister sick and with want 
staring us in the face—to sit there doing nothing 
was less disgraceful than to go to work. Such 
is the unhealthy sentiment which slavery en- 
genders. 

However, after a time, feeling that starvation 
was at the door, I summoned sufficient courage 
to answer an advertisement for a visiting gov- 
erness to take charge of the instruction of a lit- 
tle boy and girl in an adjoining village. Ina 
few days I received a letter from the mother, 
containing information in reference to the situ- 
ation, and stating that, provided I could teach 
Latin, the position was at my acceptance. I 
wondered what my father would say to this! | 
Here was what promised to be a pleasant situa- 
tion, with light labors and good pay, from which | 
I was shut off by my ignorance of Latin, which | 
he had always pronounced a useless study for 
me. 

On the day that I received the letter my sis- 
ter was lying on a lounge, her usuaily pale face | 
lighted by a beautiful flush. I did not appreci- | 
ate her condition. I saw her every day up and | 
dressed, uncomplaining and looking well. I 


had no thought that she was near the Dark 
River. Her sickness had wrought no material 
change in my manner. There was no open 
persecution ; but I was cold, and endeavored 4, 
make the ‘poor girl feel my indifference to he; 
health and comfort. I have not the memory of 
a single kind or sisterly act performed for 
to comfort me now. 

My mother, I suppose, had acquainted Fanny 
with my disqualification for the governess’s place: 
for in my plans, and arrangements, and conf. 
dences I completely ignored her existence. 

‘* Poky,” she said, shyly and timidly, 

I merely lifted my eyes to her face in token 
that I heard her; I would not condescend to 
speak. 

‘*You know, if you could get that place, mo- 
ther would give up this house and go to N——. 
so that you could board at home; and I’ve been 
thinking that you might study Latin at home, 
You are very clever; you could learn so much 
faster than the boy, you know. In two or thre 
weeks you could acquire all that a child of his 
age could learn in a year. Your perceptions 
are so quick, you’d not be likely to find any dif- 
ficulty, and if you should, I— Well, you know 
I’ve studied it a great many years, and perhaps 
I might be able to help you, you know, Poky,” 
she said, deprecatingly, and with a pitiful, be- 
seeching tone. 

As I remember it now, I hear in that tone 
the pleading of a slighted, heart-crushed sister. 
Then I believe I could have walked up to her 
and taken her life—the little chit of a girl pro- 
posing to teach me Latin! 

‘* Fanny,” I said, trembling in every muscle 
with rage, ‘‘if you ever mention your Latin to 
me again I am afraid I shall kill you. You 
have been the bane of my existence. You have 
caused me all the unhappiness I ever knew. | 
hate you, and I'd see you starve before I'd learn 
any thing from you.” 

I was too excited to mark narrowly the effect 
of my words. I observed, however, that when 
I had finished speaking she covered her face 
with her hand, closed her eyes, and lay very 
quiet, while I swept from the room. 

Those cruel words were the last I spoke to 
my sister. I found in a distant State a situa- 
tion as resident governess at a poor salary in 
no very pleasant family. I did not begrudge 
the remittances which went to the support of 
my mother and sister. Indeed, I enjove the 
thought that my sister was in a degree depend- 


her 


}entupon me. Occasional letters passed between 


my mother and myself, but they contained no 
messages for or from Fanny. I don’t know 
whether or not my mother observed this. Per- 
haps she excused their absence, on the one hand, 
from the general character which I gave my let- 


| ters, and on the other from my sister’s sickness. 


As I have before said, I did not appreciate my 
sister's condition. ‘‘ Fanny is a little better this 
morning”—*‘ Your sister does not seem quite so 
well to-day”—I would read from my mother’s 
letters; but had I believed her to be near eter- 
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nity I know I should have been afraid to hate 
-  Jndeed, being removed from her, there 
considerable abatement in the bitterness of 
I had a position in Southern IIli- 


her. 
was 


my feeling. 


nois, where teachers are honored, and the thought 
that the great scholar of the family was lying at 
} 


me a useless burden, dependent upon me, con- 
tributed much to the softening of my heart to- 
ward her. Besides, I had been diligently en- 
gaged since my residence there in the study of 
Latin, accepting occasional aid from the Epis- 
I was apt to learn; 
my mind was disciplined. I advanced rapidly, 
and in a few months was reading and translat- 

« Virgil with fluency. ‘Then, as my sister’s 
superiority in this direction gradually lessened, 
my envy diminished. I regretted that I had 
not at an earlier date undertaken the Latin. 
Fanny and I might have held pleasant compan- | 
j ship together; we might have loved each oth- 
er. I felt that it would be pleasant to have the 
love of a noble nature. Fanny’s quaint fun, her 
droll humor, her originality and freshness of | 
mind, her meekness and Jong-suffering, began to 
There were some faint yearn- | 
ings toward my misused sister, some desires for 
a pleasanter relation with her. ‘The next time 
I write to mother I'll send Fanny a message,” I 
said one day. That night I had a telegram re-| 
questing me to hasten home, as my sister was | 
dying. The first thought which came to me on 
reading this almost paralyzed me with horror. 
My sister will take those cruel words of mine 
into Eternity with her; she will never know of | 
my penitence; she will never pronounce my for- 
giv cness. 

‘‘Hurry! hurry! hurry!” was about all they 
could draw from me as they made the necessary 
arrangements for my departure. The boat, al- 
most as soon as we started, entered upon a race 
with another steamer; and while the other lady | 
passengers cowered and trembled at the fearful 
speed at which we moved, I exulted. Often, as 
I stood on the guards watching the mad dash of 
the turbid waters as we sped down the mighty | 
river, and thinking of my sister as dead, I was] 
tempted to throw myself under the wheel, where 
death was certain, and in the land of spirits seek 
her whom I had so injured, and win her forgive- 
ness. 

At last I was set down at home. With a fear-| 
ful dread I remarked that there was not a sound | 
or look of life about the house. The doors and | 
blinds were all closed, though it was a beautiful 
day in May, and the soft, sweet air would have | 
been grateful to an invalid’s cheek. As I turned | 
the door-knob I perceived a knot of crape. Then | 
I crept softly into the little parlor where I knew | 
she must be lying. An open rose-wood coffin | 
rested on the chairs. I opened the shutters, and 
drew back the curtains; then I stood beside the 
coffin and looked for the last time upon the face 
of my little sister. Those solemn, blue eyes} 
with a heartache look in them, were closed for- | 
ever; the droll, wistful mouth was rigid; over | 
the meek, patient heart the faithful hands were 
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be remembered. 





| about it. 


| stiff when she comes. 


folded. On the brow, which had a look of al- 
most painful intellectuality, rested a wreath of 
white rose-buds. 

This much I remarked, and turned to go, 
when a blindness, a darkness—the darkness of 
despair and the horrible pit—enveloped me, and 
I plunged headlong. 

*** Tell Poky that I forgive her.’” This, ut- 
tered by my mother in a tone of insistence, was 
the first thing I remember after my fall by my 
sister’s coffin. ‘The words had just arrested my 
attention, though my poor mother had been re- 
peating them to me a hundred times a day for 
more than a week. 

‘** What is that you say?” I cried, starting up 
in bed. ‘* Who said that?” 

“Your sister said it, dear, your sister Fanny ; 
and she left her love, and some messages for you. 
Would you like to hear them ?” 

‘* Yes, tell me,” I said, eagerly; ‘‘ tell me all 
Make haste!” 

‘* A little while before she went,” responded 
my mother, “‘ Fanny called me to her, and said, 
‘Mother, I sha’n’t last until Poky gets here, 
and when she finds me dead and gone forever 
she'll feel very sorry for some things; but tell 
her, mother, that I forgive her, and that I have 
loved her all along, for she was my own, own 
She'll want to do something for me—I 
know she will—and tell her to plant a rose-bush 
over my grave; tell her I meant to ask her to do 
so with my arms around her neck, but they'll b 
So, mother, kneel down 
here, and kiss me for poor dear Poky.’ And that 
was all she said.” 

I heard and understood and devoured every 
word my mother had spoken, and { wept—the 
despair was gone. 


sister. 


PRESIDENT MONROE AND HIS 
ADMINISTRATION, 


HE period of Mr. Monroe’s administration, 
I. from the 4th of March, 1817, to the 4th of 
March, 1825, is justly regarded as the golden 
age of our political history. It will be well for 
the present generation to make themselves fa- 
miliar with its incidents and their lessons. It 
was the transition-period between the patriotic 
devotion of the Revolution and the dominant 
selfishness of the present day. The native sa- 
gacity with which our early statesmen baffled 
the diplomatic skill and intrigue of Europe had 
ripened by the practical experience of thirty 
years in the administration of affairs, Private 
interests had not swelled to such enormous mag- 
nitude as to keep the ablest of our men from 
engaging in the public service. Party-spirit 
had not eaten out a just concern for the honor 
of the country. Slavery had not extinguished 
patriotism in half of the States of the Union. 
John Adams, Jefferson, Marsha]l, and others, 
who had been the pilots of the nation through 
the stormy sea of the Revolution, and the fa- 
thers of the Constitution, were still alive. Mad- 
ison, Monroe, Rufus King, William Pinckney, 
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und many others, had participated in the organi- 

zation of the Government, and shared the anx- 

ieties of the “Second War of Independence ;” by 

which, whatever else it did or failed to do, the 

public contempt of Europe, that had been our 

shield from aggression, was exchanged for the 

profound conviction that we were best to be “let 

alone.” During this administration occurred 

that extraordinary lull in party strife among us 

which is still known as the ‘*‘era of good feel- 

ings.” So completely had party-spirit died out 

that Mr. Monroe was elected to his second term 

by every vote of the electoral colleges but one 

solitary dissentient. The truth is, that after the 

experiences of the war of 1812, and the triumph- 

ant election of Mr. Monroe in 1816 as the Re- 

publican candidate, the leaders of the old Fed- 

eral party gave up the contest, and desired now 

to be known as all Jeffersonian Republicans. 

In the spring of 1817, a few weeks after his in- 

auguration, President Monroe made a journey, 

partly of business, through all the Northern 

States, to Portland in the East and Detroit in| 
the Northwest, and was every where greeted with 

the utmost cordiality by the whole body of the 

people. He appeared in public clothed in the 

proper uniform—three-cornered hat and scarlet- 

bordered blue coat—of a colonel in the army of 

the Revolution, which was his military rank, re- 

ceived from General Washington after he was | 
wounded at Trenton. His appropriate costume, 

combined with his simple dignity of manner, 

and evident sincerity of purpose, served to win 

the general respect and confidence of the people. 

Boston well remembers the splendid and costly 

entertainments and other displays made for the 

President by Harrison Gray Otis and other) 
wealthy and distinguished Federalists, as a to- 

ken of their acquiescence in his administration. 

This had not been purchased by any trimming | 
or truckling on his part; for when General Jack- 
son recommended to him to appoint some Fed- 
eralists to his Cabinet or other leading stations, 
he defended his course by saying that ‘‘ decided | 
friends who stand firm in the day of trial are to | 
be principally relied on;” and he considered it 
necessary that ‘‘the administration should rest 
strongly with the Republican party.” It was 
the unity, strength, and self-reliance of the dom- 
inant party, controlled by liberal patriotism and 

guided by far-seeing wisdom, that secured pub- | 
lic confidence and prepared the way for ‘the | 
era of good feelings.” It is a lesson of wisdom | 
for other Presidents and other generations of 
statesmen. 

Mr. Monroe has not been estimated at his full | 
worth in the public opinion of this generation. | 
He was in truth one of the great men of our his- 
tory. He left college in his eighteenth year to 
join the army as a cadet, and rose rapidly to) 
the rank of colonel, and was elected a member | 
of the Old Congress before he was twenty-five 
years old. There he distinguished himself by 
the breadth of his views, the soundness of his | 
judgment, the extent of his knowledge, and the 
sincerity of his patriotism. He was the Chair- | 


| 
| 
! 
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man of the Committee of Congress on whose 
recommendation the Convention was called that 
framed our glorious Constitution. Mr. Johy 
Quincy Adams, in the eulogy which he deliy. 
ered at the request of the city of Boston, Au; 

26, 1831, relates in detail a transaction of the 
Old Congress which illustrates the great special. 
ty of Mr. Monroe’s mind—his clear perception 
and unyielding maintenance of all that belongs 
to the honor and independence of the nation jn 
its relation to other powers. In the year 1785 the 
King of Spain showed the estimation in which 
he held the infant republic by sending us, not ; 
Minister Plenipotentiary, but an ** Encargad 

Negocios,” a diplomatic agent of the lowest rank, 
to negotiate in regard to our claims to the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River. Mr. Ad- 
ams says that at that time ‘‘ Spain denied the 
right of the people of the United States to navi- 
gate the Mississippi as pertinaciously, and in as 
lofty a tone, as Great Britain denies to us, on 
the same pretense, to this day the right of navi- 
gating the St. Lawrence.” Mr. Jay, then our 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, recommended to 
Congress to make a compromise, and agree that, 
jn return for certain commercial advantages con- 
ceded to us, we would forego the exercise of the 
right we claimed on the Mississippi for a limit- 
ed term of twenty-five or thirty years. Mr. Mon- 
roe instinctively saw what a fatal concession this 
would be for an infant republic to make to the 
dictation and arrogance of a European power, 
and he opposed the scheme with great earnest- 
ness aud ability. Mr. Rufus King, then a rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, supported the 
proposal with equal vigor, and carried the votes 
of all the Northern States in its favor, while the 
whole South was equally united against it. The 
dispute was very bitter, and was the first purely 
sectional struggle between the North and the 
South, in the series of which the great Rebel- 
lion is the last. ‘The vote, taken by States, stood 


| seven for to five against the proposal, Delaware 


not being represented at the time. The figures 
show the falsity of the pretext alleged so confi- 
dently in our day, that the Northern and South- 
ern States were equal in number when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. But as nine States were 
required to make a treaty, the measure was de- 
feated. It was a most fortunate deliverance for 
us. In seven years from that time the right of 
navigating the Mississippi to the sea was con- 
ceded by Spain in solemn treaty; and in less 
than twenty years Mr. Monroe had the satisfac- 
tion of giving to the United States the undivided 
dominion of the Mississippi and all its branches 
from source tomouth. Such are the fruits of in- 
telligent and determined firmness in maintaining 
the honor of the nation in our intercourse with 
foreign powers, instead of the bargaining and 
compromising propensities of the commercial in- 
terests. It was by no means the last of the oc- 
casions in which the country has been indebted 
to Southern statesmen for the ready perception 
and firm support of our true honor and inde- 
pendence. It remains to be seen whether the 
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statesrren of the North can ever free dhomanives 
so far from what Napoleon called the genius of 
the shop as to comprehend and stand by the de- 
nands of né ational honor, although that is al- 
vays in the long-run the wisest policy for com- 
eyce as it is for every other nations al interest. 
Monroe took an active part in the dis- 
ao connected with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and was very strenuous in urging Vir- 
rinia to a conditional adoption—an absurdity 
nial sufficiently palpable, but it puzzled many 
nest minds at that time. Although he finally 
voted against the adopting act in Virginia, and 
was ajways ranked with the anti-Federal party, 
he was undoubtedly much more national in his 
elings than many of the Southern leaders. He 
vas chosen a Senator of the United States in the 
first session of the new Congress, and lent his 
id in the organization of the Government for 
bout four years. President Washington, who 
knew him thoroughly, not only as a soldier and 
statesman but as a near neighbor and friend, 
lected him in 1794 to represent the United 
States at the Court of France. It was at the 
most trying period of Washington's administra- 
tion, when our country fairly reele 
excitement growing out of the Proclamation of 
Neutrality, and France was drunk with the ex- 
esses of the Revolution, during the administra- 
tion of the Committee of Public Safety and the 
= ‘cutive Directory. It was a most distin- 
ished mark of confidence toward Monroe, as it 
3 a most momentous responsibility that he as- 
sumed. Looking back at his conduct from this 
istance of time, although his mission accom- 
shed but little of specific results, it ought to 
siden the appointment was a fortunate one 
for the country, as it helped to carry us over a 
most perilous situation. Mr. Monroe’s gourse 
vas not only honorable and faithful, but in 
several cases singularly sagacious and discreet. 
Soon after his recall he was chosen Governor 
Virginia for three years. In the mean time 
onaparte had been made First Consul, and had 
conceived a magnificent project for establishing 
a grand military colony in Louisiana, the terri- 
tory which he had just extorted from the imbe- 
cility of Spain, having first procured the exclu- 
sion of our people from the privilege of deposit 
at New Orleans. His veteran legions, released 
active service by the transient peace of 
Amiens, were to be planted on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of the Mississippi, to over- 
awe and curb, and eventually to dominate this 
republic. It was the precursor of the more 
gigantic and grasping project of his successor, 
now in process of execution a little further to 
the South. These things acted like an electric 
shock upon the whole country. The West espe- 
cially clamored for war. Fortunately Mr. Jef- 
ferson had conceived the idea of effecting a pur- 
chase of New Orleans and the adjacent territory, 
and Mr. Robert R. Livingston, our Minister at 
Paris, had already prepared and presented to 
the French Government a very abl@ memorial in 
favor of the transfer, showing that it would ad- 
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vance the interests of France no less than those 
of the United States. At that moment N 
leon was not in a humor to listen to the propo- 
sal. President Jefferson then threw upon Mr. 
Monroe the perilous and almost hopeless respons- 
ibility of the case on which the whole future of 
the country so much depended, by sending him 
to France as Envoy Extraordinary, to preserve 
and secure to us the use of the Mississippi River 
He reached Havre on the 10th of April, and 
Paris on the 12th, to find that every thing was 
most unexpectedly changed. The flames of war 
had broken out in Europe, the twenty 
thousand veterans encamped at Helvoetsluys for 
military my in Louisiana were wanted 
elsewhere, ‘‘ France wanted money, and must 
have it,” the First Consul had already, on the 
8th, announced to his Council his determination 
to sell the whole + eared to the United States. 
In fact, Talleyrand had on the 10th, 
as to ask Mr. Livingston how much the United 
States would give for the whole. Of course no- 
thing remained for Mr. Monroe but to agree in 
the price, and ‘‘the negotiation Was concluded 
in a fortnight.” 

Thus the whole valley of the Mississiy 
Rocky Mountains, the Great and the 
Pacific Coast, down to the forty-second degree 
of latitude, became the territory of the United 
States; in fact, doubling the extent of our na- 
tional pqoa His special mission to Spain, to 
settle the question of boundaries and purchase 
the territory of Florida, failed at that time. Mr. 
Adams says of the papers which he prepared and 
presented in this case, ‘‘ that among the credit- 
able State papers of this nation they will rank 
in the highest order; that they deserve the close 
and scrutinizing attention of every American 
and will remain solid, however un- 
ornamented, monuments of intellectaal power 
applied to national claims of right.” And in 
1819, during his first Presidential term, he had 
the satisfaction of acquiring Florida by peaceful 
purchase, and thus of rounding out our national 
boundary in a manner that, to human view, 
would leave us no more trouble with our “ out- 
side row” for a century at least. Mr. Adams 
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statesman, 


| exclaims : 


‘Look at the map of United North America, 
as it was at the definitive peace of 1783. Com- 
pare it with the map of that same Empire as it 
is now (1826) limited by the Sabine and the 
Pacific Ocean ; and say, the change, more than 
of any other man, living or dead, was the work 
of James Monroe.’ He adds, ‘** The aequi- 
sition of the Floridas completed that series of 
negotiations (perhaps it were no exaggeration 
to say of revolutions) which had commenced un- 
der the Confederation with the Encargado de 
Negocios of Spain. Viewed as a whole, through- 
out its extent, can there be a doubt in consider- 
ing it as the most magnificent supplement to our 
national Independence presented by our history ? 
And can there arise a historian of this Repub- 
lican Empire, who shall fail to perceive, or hesi- 
tate to acknowledge, that throughout the long 
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doubled the territories of the North American 
Confederation, the leading mind of that great 
movement in the annals of the world, and thus 
far in the march of human improvement upon 
earth, was the mind of James Monror ?” 
Time fails for describing his service, as Minis- 
ter to England, in the grand struggle between 
neutral rights and belligerent pretensions. From 


1805, as Mr. Adams says, “to the peace of | 
Ghent, the biography of James Monroe is the | 


history of that struggle, and in a great degree 
the history of this nation.” These negotiations, 
Mr. Adams thinks, would have been successful 
had Mr. Fox lived, and ‘‘ might have restored 
peace and harmony so far as it can subsist be- 
tween emulons and rival nations.” The death 
of Fox changed it all. In 1811 Mr. Mon- 
roe became Secretary of State under President 


Madison ; and in 1814, after the trial and fail- | 


ure of two others in the conduct of the war with 
England, he was appointed Secretary of War 
also. There re a few-yet living whe remember 
with admiration the success of the third occu- 
pant of the War Office in diffusing vigor, confi- 
dence, and unity through the military affairs of 
the country. One difficulty he had to meet, 


from which the present Government has been | 


wonderfully preserved, by the blessing of Heaven 


upon the transcendent financier whose genius | 


has saved the nation. At that day, as Mr. 


Adams says, ‘‘so degraded was the credit of the | 


nation, that Mr. Monroe, to raise the funds in- 


dispensable for the defense of New Orleans, 
could obtain them only by pledging his private 
individual credit as subsidiary to that of the 


nation. This he did without an instant of hesi- 
tation. 
prospects of laudable ambition to the suffering 
cause of his country.” Finding that the draft 
was the only means of filling up the army, he 
boldly recommended it, with all its risks of un- 
popularity, on the eve of the pending Presiden- 
tial election, in which he was the leading can- 
didate of his party. If it was necessary to carry 
his measure, and if the war continued, he re- 
solved to withdraw his name from the canvass. 
Our history records no instance of equal self- 
denial among candidates for the Presidency. 
The news of peace in the beginning of the year 
1815 removed all these embarrassments. 

With such abilities, after such experiences, 
and through such public services, on the 4th of 
March, 1817, he became President of the United 
States. For his cabinet he chose John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State; William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War; and Smith Thompson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. No President has had an 
abler council. It may be doubted whether the 
executive administration of the Government has 
not been weakened rather than strengthened by 
the usage which now makes the cabinet consist 
of seven membérs. Washington had only three. 
But then he took the Vice-President into his 
confidence. 


Nor was he less ready to sacrifice the 
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Mr. Adams was the greatest master of diy . 
macy in this nation. With the highest natura 
gifts appropriate to a negotiator, improved by 
a most finished education both in this county, 
and in Europe, he had grown up in diploma 

| from the eleventh year of his age, when he we 
with his father on the mission to France in 1778 
Washington appointed him Minister to the Hague 
in 1794, when he was still so young as to be 
called the ** General Washington’s Boy Minis 
ter,” and afterward to Portugal. President J. 
Adams sent him to Prussia, where he negotiated 
}a treaty of commerce. In 1803 he was chosey 
Senator to Congress, where he served six years 
On the nomination of Jefferson he became o 
first accredited Minister to Russia. There }y 
laid the broad foundation for that good under. 
standing which for half a century has never o1 
been broken, and whose effects in controlling th: 
policy of Europe for our advantage during ow 
present struggle can not be overestimated. It 
was during a friendly conversation with the Em- 
peror Alexander, as they walked arm in arm in 
| the garden of the palace, that the proposal was 
originated of Russian mediation in the war with 
Great Britain which led to the treaty of Ghent, 
in which Mr. Adams was the leading negotiator 
| by appointment of Madison. He then remained 
Minister to London until he became Secretar 
of State under Monroe. He had thus enjove 
the confidence of every President, and gaine 
success in the most important negotiations of 
|his time. With a genius that fitted-him for 
every attainment, with habits of the most abso- 
| lute self-control and the most untiring industry, 
| with a memory that retained all knowledge 
however large or however minute, and held it 
always ready for use when wanted, with an ex- 
perience in diplomacy larger and more varied 
than that of any other American, with an in- 
| tegrity that was never tarnished, and a patriot- 
ism that had been burned into his boyhood in 
| 76, he was selected by Mr. Monroe, of Virginia, 
| for the first place in his cabinet. Nor was the 
| choice ever regretted. 

William H. Crawford was a native of Vir- 
| ginia, and a citizen of Georgia, a man of com- 
manding appearance and commanding talents, 
| educated at Dr. Waddell’s famous academy in 
| Georgia, admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 

six, and elected to the Senate of the United 
States in 1807, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
| He took a leading part in Congress during that 
| momentous period, and was chosen President 
of the Senate on the death of Vice-President 
| George Clinton ; thus introducing a usage which 
| was maintained almost unbroken down to Mr. 
| Lincoln’s time, of placing a Southern man in 
the chair of the Senate, to stand second in the 
| succession in case of a vacancy in the Presi- 
|deney. In 1813 he went as Minister to France. 
| In 1815 he returned, and was appointed by Mr. 
| Madison Secretary of War in place of Mr. Mon- 
roe, and in 1816 Secretary of the Treasury in 
|place of A®J. Dallas; which place he filled 
through the whole of Monroe’s administration. 
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He always adhered strictly to the Jeffersonian 
1s and policy; and being a native of the Old 
Dominion he was nominated for the Presidency 
y the Republican caucus in 1824, as their 
roper exponent and the last representative of 
hat was called the Virginia dynasty. The 
yuntry failed to indorse the nomination, and 
obtained but forty-one electoral votes. <A 
wralytic stroke destroyed his further prospects, 
aithough the strength of his mind enabled him 
r seven years to discharge the duties of a judge 
f the highest court in Georgia until his death 
in 1834. He was undoubtedly the greatest man 
and the most accomplished statesman we have 
r had south of South Carolina. 
John C. Calhoun, when in his nineteenth year, 
mmenced getting an education for the practice 
He graduated at Yale College in 1804, 
.1 law under Judges Reeve and Gould at 
ite field, and returned to his native State with 
ie advantages of a New England education add- 
| to his Carolina fire, his Scotch-Irish grit, and 
iis uncommon natural abilities. In two years 
» was elected to the Legislature, and in two 
vears more he took his seat in Congress, and 
ecame one of the master spirits in the republic. 
[he War Congress—the twelfth—which met on 
. special call of the Presidegt, November 4, 1811, 
as remarkable for the great number of young 
men in it, who were determined not to be con- 
trolled by the old leaders of the Jeffersonian 
party, but to push for a more energetic policy. 
They elected Henry Clay for Speaker, and Mr. 
Calhoun became the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and in that capacity took 
the lead in the system of decisive measures which 
culminated in the Declaration of War on the 
18th of June, 1812. During all his six years’ 
service in Congress he was the strenuous and 
uncompromising supporter of all measures for 
strengthening the Government, and increasing 
the resources of the country, and making them 
available for national purposes. The increase 
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of the navy, the draft for the army, the protect- 


ive tariff, internal revenue, manufactures, na- 


tional bank, and internal improvements by the 


national Government for national objects, were 
all favorite measures of his. When called to 


Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, in 1817, he found the | 


Department of War in the greatest confusion, 
with unsettled accounts to the amount of fifty 
millions of dollars, and a general want of sys- 
tem and responsibility, growing out of the ex- 
traordinary pressure of business and the great 
number of unaccustomed hands necessarily em- 
ployed in the service during the war. His sue- 
cess in restoring order, in reorganizing the staff 
of the army, and in establishing a system*of 
rigid accountability reaching to every individual 
attached to the service, and his energy in car- 
rying his schemes into actual execution evinced 
an administrative capacity unequaled in our his- 
tory. He became the pride of the nation. The 
breadth of his views, the ardor of his patriotism, 
the brilliancy of his eloquence, the wisdom of 
his policy, the vigor of his administration, his 
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chivalric devotion to the advancement and hon- 
or of the Union made him, at forty years old, 
the most popular man of his age in the coun- 
try. He was the champion of those who wish- 
ed to break away from what was considered the 
narrow and anti-commercial policy of the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, without going back to the lax 
construction and centralizing tendencies ascribed 
to the old Federal party. He was the favorite 
of Pennsylvania as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. A gentleman who was an active advo- 
cate of Mr. Calhoun in Connecticut affirms that 
he was the first choice of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Republican party in that State. It 
is believed that he would have been easily elect- 
ed as the continuator of the Monroe adminis- 
tration, of which he was one of the most con- 
spicuous members, had it not been for the gen- 
eral respect among the same classes to the par- 
amount claims of Mr. Adams, whose long and 
useful services, eminent abilities, and present 
position as Secretary of State, and so right ‘‘in 
the line of safe precedents,” could not easily be 
set aside. And, above all, Calhoun was young 
enough to wait for his turn after Adams. The 
country had never voted for a man of two-and- 
Had he and his friends 
only yielded gracefuily and cordially to these 
considerations, it is quite possible that he might 
have taken his place regularly “in the line of 
safe precedents” by becoming Mr. Adams's sec- 
It is idle to spec ulate on 


forty for President. 


retary and successor. 
what a change that would have made in the des- 
tinies of the country. Other causes came in to 
divide the canvass; and eventually Mr. Monroe 
saw three of his four secretaries, his Speaker of 
the House, and the most popular of his gener- 
als, all belonging to the same party, pressed for- 
ward as candidates for the immediate succes- 
sion, and each sustained by influential bodies 
of friends. It was a struggle perilous to our 
institutions in the eyes of many patriots, and 
not creditable to the public spirit of our leading 
statesmen. That Mr. Calhoun was the only 
one who consented to the withdrawal of his 
name from the canvass strengthens the belief, 
long entertained, that up to this time he had 
been a sincere patriot, honestly devoted to the 
Union and the Constitution, and desirous of 
promoting the interest and honor of his coun- 
try as one whole. 

At the instance of his friends in Pennsylva- 
nia he accepted a nomination to the Vice-Pres- 
idency, and was chosen by a large majority of 
the electors, showing the general esteem in 
which he’ was held. But the politics of the 
country had taken a new turn, the Missouri 
controversy had intervened, and the chair of 
the Senate was found not to be a stepping-stone 
to the Presidency. His ambition was his mas- 
ter-passion, and this had been intensified by the 
excessive admiration of his friends, who always 
predicted that he was sure to be the foremost 
man of his generation. When first he took his 
seat in Congress, and was seen to rise up at 
onee to the place ef a leader, while whole ranks 
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of veteran statesmen received the law from his 
lips, it occasioned no surprise in Yale College, 
where he had been educated; it was just what 
the traditions of the College—traditions seven 
years old—had anticipated. President Dwight 
himself, impressed by the display of his talents 
and courage in the seniors’ recitation-room, had 
confidently predicted that Calhoun would one 
day be President of the United States. And 
when the coveted prize, after being almost with- 
in his reach, was seen to recede into the dis- 
tance, it is not so strange as it is lamentable 
that disappointment turned his mind into the 
channel of sectional ambition; and having once 
gone astray from patriotism he finally resolved 
to divide the Union which he could not rule. 
If we look at the height from which he fell, and 
then at our present experience of the evils which 
his master-mind has brought upon his country, 
we weep as we shudder at the spectacle, and can 
not but pronounce him the greatest political 
apostate in the records of history. To confirm 
the correctness of this general view of Calhoun 
we quote in evidence a letter written quite re- 
cently by the Rev. Aaron Foster, of East Charle- 
mont, Massachusetts, who was for several years 
pastor of a Presbyterian Chureh in South Caro- 
lina, in the neighborhood of Mr. Calhoun’s res- 
idence. He is a man of good prineiples and 
sound judgment, and a very profound thinker, 
with uncommon insight into character; and as 
such a man he enjoyed an intimacy with Mr. 
Calhoun during those seasons when he was at 


home which makes his conclusions highly trust- 
worthy: 


* As to J, C. Calhoun, the originator of the State-right 
doctrine (which has grown into this rebellion, and in the 
shape of secession was in his mind and heart, and on his 
tongue the winter before his death)—history will call him 
the Great Apostate. No doubi Mr. Calhoun was a true 
friend of the Union up to the Missouri Compromise. At 
the nomination and election of Jackson he told me that he 
was put on that ticket for Vice-President not from choice, 
but because he could not help it. I think he did not feel 
the grip upon his ambition till about this time, the au- 
tumn of 192s. 

**Abont his open break with Jackson two years after, 
and his publishing his pamphlet, he told me that his 
friends advised against it, and said, ‘ Jackson will crush 
you.” The month I spent in Washington in 1844 his 
nearest friends in Congress, some of whom I knew well in 
South Carolina, said to me that Mr. Calhoun was a disap- 
pointed man. And every one knew that his mind was 
soured. 

“IT will suggest—and I think my peculiar opportunities 
for judging must guide me right in the opinion—that the 
mind of Mr. Calhoun, during these years, between 1824 
and 1835, was laboring on the certainty that Freedom 
must outvote slavery, and that in the progress of the race 
Freedom must be united against it politically. He either 
honestly believed in slavery, or saw that his lot and polit- 
ical hopes were cast out of freedom into slavery. For 
many years he labored with the problem, how minorities 
could be made to govern majorities. This was the burden 
of his conversation with me, between 1828 and the end of 
1831—including State Rights and Nullification, and the 
insuffieiency of the United States Constitution to protect 
minorities. My opinion is, that, finding no relief in these 
theories so long as a majority of the State votes eontrolled 
the policy of the nation, he turned with hope for the insti- 
tution of slavery to secession, thinking to live long enough 
to work it out and be its head and its glory. Disappoint- 
ed ambition is the father of Mr. Calhoun's apostasy; for, 


if he had sueceeded Mr. Adams, we should have had non 


of it.” , 


Calhoun was certainly a crown of glory and; 
tower of strength to the Union while he y 
member of Mr. Monroe's administration, a; 
his greatness was so much added to the galas 
of talent which then controlled our affairs, ‘J } 
only remaining member of the Cabinet, Smj; 
Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, can be dis 
posed of in fewer words, not from his inferjorj 
of character, but because his transparent pur 
of life and straightforward integrity of adminis. 
tration furnish few materials for history. H 
was an honored judge of the Supreme Court ¢ f 
New York in the days when our bench wos 
graced with such names as Kent, and Spence 
and Van Ness; and would soon have been pro- 
moted to the chief-justiceship, in the order bot] 
of merit and of seniority, when he was called 
to a place in the Cabinet, and before the clos 
of Mr. Monroe’s second term was appointed }) 
him to the bench of the Supreme Court of th: 
United States to fill the vacancy occasioned })) 
the death of Justice Brockholst Livingston. Hy. 
was profoundly learned in the law, and a sound 
and discriminating judge. He was also an : 
politician and a far-seeing statesman, a wise a1 
faithful administrator and a sincere patriot, ; 
shrewd counselor and a sincere Christian. In 
a word, he was, without pretension and without 
guile, worthy to be the equal associate of hi 
colleagues, whoever they might be, and what- 
ever were their responsibilities. 

In addition to his Cabinet proper, President 
Monroe had for his ever-faithful and confidentia! 
friend the Vice-President, Daniel D. Tompkins 
the true ‘‘favorite son of New York,” tha 
whom, when the enemy was kept out of | 
mouth who stole away his brains, our country 
knew no patriot more disinterested, and no coun- 
selor of greater resources or more heroic cour- 
age. For his legal adviser he had the cleav- 
minded and sound-hearted William Wirt, At- 
torney-General. John Marshall, his friend and 
near neighbor, was Chief-Justice. . Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House (with an interval growing 
out of the Missouri controversy), was then the 
brilliant champion of liberty, whose eloquent 
pleas for Greek and South American independ- 
ence electrified not only America but Europe. 
In the Senate were such men as C. P. Van Ness, 
Rufus King, Martin Van Buren, William Pinck- 
ney, Littleton Waller Tazewell, Nathaniel Ma- 
con, Andrew Jackson, Hugh L. White, and oth- 
ers of our most eminent statesmen. Our lead- 
ing foreign ministers were Albert Gallatin in 
France, Richard Rush in, Great Britain, Jolin 
Forsyth in Spain, Alexander H. Everett in the 
Netherlands, etc. In the history of an admin- 
istration thus constituted and circumstanced, 
the most marked feature is the general quict- 
ness and prosperity which the country enjoyed 
under it, and the small number of striking events 
which it offers for reeord. No new policy was 
brought forward by the President, whose aim 
was to make his administration the regular con- 


as 
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tinuation of that which had just closed. Only 
two remarkable events require our present at- 
tention. ‘The first was the rise and settlement 
of the Missouri controversy, on the question of 

, extension of slavery in the country. Only 

sry brief notice of this is admissible here. 

In the classification of the States of the 
Union the original Thirteen were commonly 
divided into three sections—Northern or East- 
ern, Middle, and Southern. Of the 

ith numbered only five States—Maryland, 

inia, North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
cia. Delaware was then always reckoned among 
the Middle States, with which it had all its con- 
nections, social, political, and commercial. Be- 
fore the Revolution it had commonly been an 
appendage of Pennsylvania, and was no more 
State than New Jersey, 
of it. The admission of 
Vermont and Ohio, of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, made no change in the proportions, the two 
sections standing seven to ten. The admission 
of Louisiana as a slaveholding State, reduced 
the difference to two, and then the political per- 
version of Delaware in 1819 (which was gener- 
lly believed at the time to have been effected in 
part by intimidation and bribery), produced the 
fumous equilibrium in the Senate, which was so 
‘ 1uously maintained for thirty years, and 
which multitudes were made to 
one of the original and most sacred ‘‘ Compro- 
mises of the Constitution.” There had been a 
vat and criminal neglect on the part of Con- 
s, that in all the legislation concerning the 
tory purchased from France, the Ordinance 
sedom, which saved the Northwest, was 
ver extended over Louisiana. Now it was 
too late. 

The petition of Missouri for leave to form a 
State Constitution was presented on the 16th of 
March, 1818, in the first session of the Eight- 
eenth Congress; but the bill was not taken up 
for action until the short session. On the 13th 
of February, 1819, My Tallmadge, of New 
York, moved an amendment prohibiting the 
further introduction of slavery into the new 
State, which was adopted on the 16th by a vote 
of 87 to 76, after a fierce debate of three days. 
On the 27th the Senate struck out the amend- 
ment by the overwhelming vote of 22 to 16, 
Messrs. Otis of Boston, Palmer of Vermont, 
Lacock of Pennsylvania, Edwards and Thomas 
of Illinois voting with the majority, in addition 
to the Delaware Senators, and several Northern 
members evading the vote. But the House of 
Representatives voted, on the last day of the 
session, to adhere to their amendment, and con- 
sequently the bill was lost. 

Of course the question came up at the next 
session. It was a new Congress, but whose 
members, so far at least as the North was con- 
cerned, had been chosen before the agitation of 
the country had become intense. In the mean 
time the Legislature of Massachusetts had con- 
sented to the separation of the province of Maine, 
hitherto a part of the State, for the purpose of 


these 


distinctively a slave 
which lay alongside 


b lieve was 
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forming a new State, and the people had forme: 
a constitution and applied for admission into th« 
Union. A bill in its favor was introduced int 
the House on the 30th of December, 1819, de- 
bated and passed the nextday. In the Senate, 
on the 3d of January, 1820, by an adroit move- 
ment of parliamentary skill, an amendment was 
tacked to the Maine bill, giving authority to the 
people of Missouri to form a constitution. The 
two subjects were totally distinct in their nature, 
one being the direct admission of Maine wit! 
its constitution already formed, che other th 
preliminary authorization of a territory to form 
a constitution. But they were held together 
and debated till the 3d of March they 
were separated, Maine was admitted, and Mis- 
souri authorized with the restriction left out. 
This last point was only carried, by a vote of 90 
to 87, through the machinery of a Committe 

of Conference between the two Houses. As a 
compromise, as it was called, a section was add- 
ed prohibiting slavery in all territories lying 
north of the latitude of 36 
promise was invested with an air of sacrednes 
in the eyes of all Northern politic ians, which 
served as a blind to danger until the exi 


xigencies 


when 


30°, and this com- 


of slavery demanded its repeal in order to enable 
Kansas to become a slave State. Thence the 
Kansas troubles, followed by the sat rebellion. 

Still there was one more op} Th 
people of Missouri had their constitution to 
form, and it was possible for them to terminate 
the strife by excluding from their 
There w 
then among them, and these in the 


ortunity. 


territory the 
ere but few slaves 
of a 
of th 


tf 


great evil of slavery. 


hands 
small number of families, while the mass « 


people had no interest except in doing the 1 
for the future welfare of the State, and there 
was already abundant evidence in the experi- 
ence of the different sections to convince every 
honest man which way the true interest of th 

State would lead. Indeed, so far as the history 
of the times can be traced, it was never pretend- 
ed that the interest of the State of Missouri re- 
quired that it should be made a slave State; but 
all the arguments used were either political and 
sectional, or made up of base insinuations and 
irritating misstatements. Unhappily for the 
country as well as for Missouri there were in St. 
Louis a couple of smart young lawyers, ad- 
venturers from the older States, ambitious of 
winning political distinction, and not over-scru- 
pulous as to the means, and without experience 
or deep foresight as to the results of measures 
beyond the present object. These took the lead 
in electioneering and planning as well as in 
drafting the constitution, and succeeded in not 
only sanctioning slavery, but in making it per- 
petual, as they thought, by forbidding the Legis- 
lature from ever taking any measure for its ex- 
tinction. I do not really suppose those young 
men acted from any settled philosophical prefer- 
ence for slavery itself, or from any real indiffer- 
ence to the honor of the country and the just 
wishes of the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
They wanted to see what they could do, and 
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probably acted with as little thought of conse- 
quences as a company of unthinking boys would 
do in rolling a huge rock down the side of a 
mountain to see how big a noise they could 
make. They both shrunk with horror from 
disunion and civil war, just as the aforesaid 
boys would be horror-struck if they saw their 
loosened rock glance and strike a peaceful cot- 
tage in the valley, crushing its inmates to death 
in the ruins. But God holds men responsible 
for the mischief which they do recklessly. 
Grievously has the State of Missouri suffered 
now for having sanctioned a great wrong, in 
1820, under the lead of Thomas H. Benton and 
Edward Bates. 

The history of the Missouri Compromise is 
now about ready to be written. The materials 
for th@ closing chapter are passing before our 
eyes and burning in our hearts. It was a na- 
tional transaction, and its consequences are na- 
tional. Nor have the people of any section or 
of any class just reason to complain of their 
share in the terrible consequences. There was 
a show of earnest resistance for the moment. 
Speeches of orators, essays of writers, sermons 
of divines, resolutions of legislatures protested 
against the allowance of slavery in Missouri. 
But the shrewd politicians dared the deed; and 
when it was once done the whole country tame- 
ly acquiesced, and ever after heaped honors on 
the heads of the great compromiser and his as- 
sociates. In less than half the time of a genera- 
tion the whole body of Northern people, lay and 
clerical, were ready to be inflamed to madness 
with indignation against a handful of ‘ fanat- 
ics,” as they were deemed, who thought it worth 
while to express their condemnation of slavery 
as a mighty wrong, and their desire to see our 
country freed from its guilt and danger. The 
nation is now learning that the Compromise, 
from beginning to end, was a great political 
blunder. Had the people been properly trained 
and led, and had their representatives been true 
to their convictions, they would have seen that 
the first concession to the threat of disunion 
could not but put a weapon into the hands of 
Southern politicians which would become more 
and more formidable with time. Mothers know 
that when a stubborn child attempts to frighten 
his mother to give him his will, by holding his 
breath till he is black in the face, the best way 
to put it out of his head forever is to settle the 
question once for all the very first time he tries 
it. Had the Senate been true at the first, or 
had the House stood to its original vote of re- 
striction, there could not have been any dis- 
union at that time: the whole nation was too 
patriotic, the slavery party were in no prepara- 
tion to rebei, and the mass of Southern people 
were then loyal to enthusiasm. Missouri would 
have been now as free and as rich and prosper- 
ous as Illinois; and Arkansas would have been 
the same; and the Indian tribes would have 
been the same. And the American Board and” 
other great religious bodies would not have been 
seduced, by the tricks of politicians, under the 






specious pretext of patriotism, to equivocate as 
to the wrong of slavery, and at length to elevate 
the law of slavery to a paramount authority over 
the “‘ higher law” of God. Pandora’s fabled }y x 
is but a poor emblem of the mischiefs which 
were let loose upon this land by the defeat of the 
Missouri restriction. 

Although the Missouri Compromise, which 
consigned that State to the evils of slavery for 
forty years, was truly a measure of Mr. Moy 
roe’s administration, there is nothing on rey 
that he himself used any unseemly or exorbitan 
measures to secure its adoption. It was prob- 
ably approved both by the President and by e 


d 
t 


ery member of his Cabinet, as far as is known: 
and it was virtually acquiesced in by the great 
body of the people as a political necessity, ex- 
pedient for the present exigency, with the he pe 
that something would turn up to avert.its pose 
sible consequences. Nothing turned up, and 
the nation has been allowed to reap what it had 
sown. 

The second principal feature in the history of 
Mr. Monroe's administration was the settlement 
of our national policy in regard to the relations 
which we should maintain with the other inde- 
pendent nations of the American continent, and 
the light in which we should regard the course 
of the great European powers toward these new 
republics. This system of policy is essentially 
represented by what has been called the ‘‘ Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” which has been the theme of so 
much discussion here and in Europe. The 
‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” properly considered, is not 
a mere solitary axiom of diplomacy, of disput- 
able meaning, of uncertain application, or of no 
valid authority. On the contrary it represents 
a comprehensive system of policy, both consist- 
ent and of profound wisdom, including the whole 
conduct of our Government toward the new re- 
publics of Spanish America, from their first ef- 
forts at independence until their full nationality 
obtained the recognition of Europe. Theoretic- 
ally it is a great ‘* System of Doctrine,” arising 
out of the nature of our institutions, regulating 
our relations both with Europe and America, 
and essential to the permanency of our national 
character and independence. Of this systema- 
tized foreign policy Mr, Monroe was undoubted- 
ly the father. It was settled during his admin- 
istration, and it is certain that he was the actual 
President of the United States, and himself ad- 
ministered the executive government, employing 
his secretaries as responsibie advisers and execu- 
tive agents. The theory had not then been in- 
vented which allows each member of the cabinet 
to govern his own department according to his 
own ideas, independently of his brother secreta- 
ries and almost of the President. Mr. Monroe 
would naturally keep the control of our foreign 
intercourse in his own hand, because he under- 
stood that subject better than any one else. From 
the time when, a young man in the old Con- 
gress, he had baffled the Spanish Encargado and 
vindicated the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
foreign relations had been his specialty, and he 
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b en looked to as a chief counselor and nor voice for their deliverance. It is not the 
ager in these affairs by Washington, Jeffer- | cold selfishness of Cain, when he whined out— 
ind Madison. The suggestion so often ‘‘AmI my brother's keeper?” Itis not the cow- 
rth, that Mr. Adams was the author of ardice of imbecility which shrinks from speaking 
Monroe Doctrine, is without the slightest the truth, or doing what is right, through base 
t, and is unjust to both Adams and Mon- and servile fear of loss. It is Intervention 
Adams was the more accomplished withstood manfully, and prevented energetical- 

1 diplomacy; but in profoundness of jly. In proper circumstances it bids the oppressor 

a soundness of judgment as to what /‘* Hold!” and if that is ineffectual, boldly takes 

.d the national honor and independence, |jhim by the throat and hurls him back from his 
nroe was the greater statesman, and im- Wictims. It means that we will not submit to 


history must give him the credit of the wrong toward ourselves, and when duty calls we 


isterly policy which steered the Government | Will censure and even resent a wrong done to 
through the difficulties growing out of the Span- | @thers. It includes what Kossuth termed “ Ine 
ish-American revolution, and made the United | tervention for Non-intervention.” The closing 
States a dictator to Europe in regard to the | Declaration by President Monroe produced 
Western Continent. @ffect upon Europe which it is impos 
The Monroe Doctrine, considered thus as the | the present generation to realize. That whok 
| or exponent of the system of policy adopt- | gontinent was then firmly united in one pol 
Monroe in relation to the Spanish- | ieal system, devised by the highest human sa- 
an States, may be characterized as a sys- | gacity, fortified by the most solemn compacts, 
f duty, which is morally right, politically | and sustained by veteran armies, and all act 
and logically consistent. Thus viewed, it | ated by a -ammangr conviction that the one ; 
y be taken as a testimony—that this nation |/political danger of the civilized world was 
will do right; that the political system of Eu | spread of liberal principles, of which the 
is incompatible with that of America; that } States were the source and seed-bed. And while 
| do what we can to lead Europe to a bet- | they were actually negotiating among themselves 
stem, and to bring diplomacy under the | for the commerfcement of operations that it was 
Law ;” that we consider the whole of | expected would cripple and ultimately crush us, 
itinent appropriated; and that we will | behold! they are suddenly confronted by the 
any attempted intervention of European | young republic looking all Europe boldly in the 
rs for the sake of controlling affairs in | face, and crying, Hands off, ruffians! @nd they 
America an injury to ourselves, which we shall | very prudently kept ‘* hands off” for forty years. 
resent or resist as we think proper. This ‘* Sys- Perhaps by this time some of them wish they 
m of Doctrine” is su bstantially identical with | had kept ‘‘ hands off”’ still longer. 
the immortal policy of Washington, as exhibited Mr. Monroe’s administration may be 
in his Proclamation of Neutrality—the sublimest | to have culminated in the utterance of th 
f his Government—and laid down so ex-| Declaration. Its boldness fairly stunne« 
y in his Farewell Address, in words of al- | Holy Alliance, and by taking from that 
most superhuman wisdom ; | conspiracy its prestige of irresistibleness, took it 
pe has a set of primary interests which to us have | dow 7 from the height hes - nes ow = i was 
none or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- the first blow toward its dissolution. The last 
ga Li in frequent controversies, the causes of which are | Year of his term was rendered unhappy by per- 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it | sonal divisions among the members of his Cab- 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordit 2ary Viciseitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary con ibinations and collisions of her friendships or en- - 
Our detached and distant situation invites and | ite Speaker of the House, and the most distin- 
ibles us to pursue a different course. If we remain one | puished General-whom he had promoted. It 
ple, under an efficient government, the period is not | 
r off when we may defy material injury from external 
inoyance; when we may take such an attitude as pill | . a : 
use the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to | term, March 4, 1825, he retired to his farm in 
crupulously respected ; when belligerent nations, un- | Virginia, but aeuchdeod by his insolyent circum- 
ue ee ong wana making ecquisitions apes a will | stances, which finally swept away all his proper- 
a ay in “mance aw bo Var tetetee pune Sian | ty and turned him adrift in want. a found a 
tice, shall counsel. Why forego the advantages of so pecul- | comfortable home in 1830 with his daughter, 
iar a situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign | Mrs. Gouverneur, wife of the postmaster of New 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of | | York, and on the 4th of July, 1831, he ended a 
any part of Europe, entangle our prosperity in the toils of | 
opean ambition, rivalry, interest, humor, or caprice ?” 


inet, three out of the four being eager candidates 
for the next succession, in addition to his favor- 


was a sad scramble, and sadly has the country 
suffered in we ae At the close of his 


| useful and honorable life. Mr. Adams speaks 
| “tas a faithful witness” of his character and 
It comprises in substance also the principle | history, and eulogizes his whole career, as char- 


of Non-intervention, which the Liberals of Con- | acteristic “of a mind anxious and unwearied 


tinental Europe long for, and which Kossuth | in the pursuit of truth and right; patient of in- 
argued for so effectively in this country. It is | quiry; patient of contradiction ; courteous, even 
not, however, a namby-pamby sentimentalism of | in the collision of sentiment; sound in its ulti- 
Non-intervention, which idly weeps for the suf- | mate judgments, and firm in its final concla- 
ferings of the oppressed, but lifts neither hand | sions.” And with regard to his course in the 
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chief magistracy of the Union he gives this 
summary : 

‘*'There behold him for a term of eight years, 
strengthening his country for defense by a sys- 
tem of combined fortifications, military and na- 
val ; sustaining her rights, her dignity, and hon- 
or abroad; soothing her dissensions and concil- 
iating her acerbities at home; controlling by a 
firm though peaceful policy the hostile spirit of 
the European Alliance against republican South- 
ern America; extorting by the mild compulsion 
of reason the shores of the Pacific from the stipu- 
lated acknowledgment of Spain, and leading back 
the imperial Autocrat of the North to his lawful 
boundaries from his hastily asserted dominion 


over the Southern ocean: thus strengthening | 
and consolidating the federative edifice of his 


country’s Union till he was entitled to say, like 


Augustus Cesar of his imperial city, that he had | 


found her built of brick, and left her constructed 
of marble.” 


In the great declension of political principle | 


and of the spirit of liberty in the generation 
which followed the fatal concessions of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, amounting almost to an ab- 
solute apostasy, it has been nearly impossible 
to convince the politicians of this age that there 
is any thing sacred or even important in the 
Monroe Doctrine as a permanent rule of national 
policy. It appeared to most of them very much 
like ‘‘the Pope’s Bull against the Comet ;” a 
piece of ghildish display pertaining to a by-gone 
age, but of not the least consequence at the pres- 
enttime. But that delusion is passing away. 
The people are opening their eyes to the ulterior 
aims of the European Alliance, and are looking 
to the Monroe Doctrine as the pole-star of our 
future greatness among the nations of the earth. 





THE LAST OF SEVEN. 
T was a mild, patient face—a face which told 
the story of long and weary years. The 
lines on it were the slow chiseling of time—a 
monumental inscription of all the woman had 
done and suffered. And not many sadder epi- 
taphs are ever written than that which was 
traced on the quiet yet rugged features within 
the framing of that silver hair. 

The woman had been young and hopeful for- 
ty years ago; so loving, and, she had thought, 
so loved. Perhaps she had been loved, then. 
Sometimes, out of natures as hard and cruel as 
the granite rock, blossoms a summer longsome 
little flower—the one sweetness of a hard life- 
time. Such, it may be, was Adam Gibson’s 
love in the brief wooing-time before Rachel 
Gray, with her bright: young beauty, her voice 
clear and merry as a wild bird’s note, and her 
loving, earnest woman’s heart, stood beside him 
at the altar of the little village church, and then 
went home with hin, his wife. 

For the blossoming of that flower of love, for 
the fond caresses and tender words of that woo- 
ing, she would forgive him much, and love him 
long—love him, indeed, until her tried and pa- 


| a wife so little suited to his needs, so differen 
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tient heart should be done with throbbing to 
earth’s pain and passion. 

At the first she had such faith in him. When 
their short honey-moon was over, and his true 
character began to develop itself—when she was 
forced to see that to his hard, worldly nature 
nothing save his own worldly success was truly 
dear—when fond lover changed to stern task- 
master, and her burden was laid, almost too 
heavily to be borne, on her slender shoulders, 
she fought resolutely against the truth; at least 
she would not believe him harder or sterner then 
other men. She said to herself that it was his 
New England rearing which was in fault—it 
was because he had been educated to suppress 
emotion, and to believe in work as the sole busi- 
ness of life. She blamed herself for oversensi- 
tiveness; and when, a while before her first 
baby came, she broke down utterly, and had to 
steal away to her chamber and give up her tasks 
to the strong hands of a hired substitute, she 
sat there through the days of waiting, and m: 
ly pitied her husband because he had marrie 
from the hardy, long-enduring women around 
her. She did not blame him for leaving her to 
her solitude—he had so much to do, she knew, 
and of course that still room must be wearisome 
to him. Yet bitter tears fell now and then on 
the soft muslin fabric of her wedding dress, 
which she was fashioning into dainty baby robes, 
her gift to the unborn darling for whose coming 
she waited in tremulous expectation. 

Oh what hopes fluttered at her heart, swect- 
ening the bitterness of her tears! How she for- 


| got all present sorrow in fond dreams of tlic 
| soft hands that would by-and-by touch her cheek, 


the little head that would lie on her bosom, the 
young, innocent lips that should sometime bless 
her ear with all the words of love fur which she 
hungered ! 

And when at last the hour came, and through 
the closed lips fluttered no breath; when she 
knew that the little dark-lashed eyes could nev- 
er open, or the little breast stir from its marble 
slumber, she could not help it if moonless and 
starless night settled down upon her heart. If 
Adam Gibson had but loved her and comforted 
her then—been pitying, and gentle, and tender 
—he might have won her, body and soul, for 
hi® bondslave forever. But when he stood aloof, 
looked coldly on her bitter woe, and blamed her 
excessive indulgence in her sorrow, he roused 
that meekest of natures to revolt. She could 
forgive him that he had been too busy with the 
cares of life to be tender of her, but she could 
not forgive him that he did not mourn for his 
dead baby; and so a bitter seed sprang up in 
her heart. She did not cease to love him—she 
was too loyal a soul to admit the possibility of 
that, but she ceased to excuse him or to wor- 
ship him; before his altar she burnt no more 
incense. 

And yet she did not quite, in that one mat- 
ter, do him justice. Under the hard crust of 
his nature there was a fountain of tenderness of 
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THE LAST 





whose hidden gleam she never knew. Perhaps 
there lives no man so hard that the sight of his 
own dead child would not move him; and even 
Adam Gibson looked upon his with a throb of 
uneonfessed anguish. But he hid his feelings 
der an iron mask. It was only when no 
human eye saw him that he stole, just once, 
to the darkened parlor where they had laid 
1e dead darling, and touched its tiny morsels 

> hands, and kissed its little, white, piteous 
» with a dumb sense of loss keener than any 

3ut he said no word of sorrow, or sympathy, 
onsolation to the poor young wife, wrestling 





lone with the bitterness of her heart-break. He | 


ly told her that it was sinful to rebel against 


LV 


God’s will; and if she ‘*took on” so when she 


vas sick, she would not be likely to get well | 
And she thought, with something 
more like scorn than her gentle nature had ever 
felt before, that he was in a hurry to have her 
get well because he was unwilling to pay for 
] From excusing him 
for every thing, she had gone to the other ex- 
treme, and did him less than justice ; for, apart 
from all economical considerations, he really 
had a strong desire to see her well; to have her 
face —that young, pretty face —opposite him 


very soon. 


iired service any longer. 


I 


again at his meals, and when he sat down at 
Alas! it would never again be the 
ight face it had been when he brought it there 


nightfall. 


1 vear ago. 


She got well in time—the lonely, disappoint- 
ed little thing—went again about her household 
tasks, sadder and less trustful than before, but 
It was then, so long ago, that meck 
endurance began to write its lines upon her face. 
she did not grow. feeble or helpless, however. 
Her cares and burdens served to develop in her 
She grew efficient; 
fell into the ordinary routine of the hard-werk- 
ing New England farmer’s wife of forty years 
ago; less angular, perhaps; less self-asserting 
than most; less roughened by the rough details 
of her life; soft-spoken and meck-spirited, as 


till gentle. 


new powers of endurance. 


stronger neighbors used to call her. 


Other children came to her after that; but 
for nearly twenty years none of them lived much 
Somehow she never expect- 
That first loss she had accepted 
If that first child 
—so loved, so waited for—had not found its 
love and welcome strong enough to hold it back 
from the land of the angels, how was any other 
I do not 
think she ever tasted again quite the bitterness 
of that first grief, though over five more little 
graves, side by side with the first one, white 
snows of winter fell and summer wild-flowers 


beyond babyhood. 
ed they would. 
as a prophecy of her destiny. 


to be wiled into staying with her? 


blossomed. 


At last, when she was nearly forty years old, 
and had been more than twenty years a wife, her 
By some singular presenti- 
ment she felt, when she looked at it, that this 
She did not read in its eyes 
the shadow of coming doom, as she had in those 


seventh child came. 


child would live. 
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|of the others. She felt her heart quicken into 


a sudden tumult of rapture as she held the lit- 
tle one to her bosom,*and thanked God for this 
comfort for her old age! 

Superstitious crones talked of the luck of odd 


numbers, and the peculiar luck attending always 


a seventh child; and it truly seemed as if all the 
fairies had brought good gifts to the little one’s 
christening. Her mother named her Winifred, 
after her own mother, dead and gone. Adam 
Gibson did not interfere. He had grown used, 
| so it seemed, to births and burials, and he let his 
| timid wife have quite her own way with the blos- 
soms that slept such brief while upon her bosom.., 

Contrary to his expectations, but in accord- 
ance with the belief the mother had all along 
cherished, the little Winifred grew up toward 
her girlhood as bright and winsome a child as 
ever gladdened any household. 

There was something in the sight of the wee 

little figure toddling round, under every body’s 
feet, yet never in the way—something in the 
sound of the clear-piping little voice calling him 
father, that stirred Adam Gibson’s heart as it 
| had never been stirred before, unless it were in 
that long-past and half-forgotten summer when 
his love for the child’s mother had blossomed, 
and spent its lavish sweetness on the summer 
air, and with the autumn died, as it seemed, 
like all its summer sisters. Yet, despite his love 
for his child—a love stronger and more deeply 
inwoven in his nature than he knew—there was, 
almost from the first, a sort of antagonism be- 
tween him and the little one. She was a bright, 
resolute, willful sprite, with a temper as domin- 
ant as his own looking out of her large, wide- 
opened eyes. To her mother’s gentle sway she 
always yielded instant obedience: indeed, there 
was something curiously soothing and protecting 
in her-manner toward her almost from babyhood. 
No.one must sit in mother’s chair, no one must 
gather mother’s flowers, or interfere with any of 
mother’s comforts ; and her very manner of obe- 
dience seemed to say ; 

“Surely I'll do it if you wish. 
have it all your own way, poor dear. 
cross you for the world.” 

But she never seemed to recognize her fa- 
ther’s right to command her. He tried to pun- 
ish her once or twice, but was met, for the first 
time in his life, by remonstrance from his wife, 
so passionate that he was startled into abandon- 
ing his purpose, and for the most part giving up 
all efforts to interfere with her gentle govern- 
ment. 

The child loved him dearly too, but not at all 
in the way she loved her mother. She took 
such liberties with him as no one would have 
thought he would have endured for a moment, 
and he found that he rather liked her merry 
teasing. Still there was an uneasy conscious- 
ness in his heart that he was not her master— 
that her will had never bent itself to his—which 
deepened as she grew toward womanhood, and 

kept alive, despite of tender love, that subtle 
antagonism which would break out by-and-by, 


You shall 
I wouldn't 
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perhaps, into tyranny on one side, and revolt cn 
the other. 

It was a better sight than most pictures to see 
Winnie Gibson when she was eighteen. She 
was taller and more fully developed than her 
mother had ever been, yet with all her mother’s 
flower-like delicacy. Her large, fearless, inno- 
cent eyes had a power in them which never had 
looked out of Rachel’s. It would not be easy 
to quell that spirit, or break down that resolute 
will, Her mother had thought often how strong 
the girl’s will was, with restless anxiety, and a 
secret self-blame, because she had not striven, 
when she was younger, to break it; as if there 
had ever been a time since the bairn was old 
enough to say Mother when she had not been 
queen and Rachel helplessly subject. 

She heard a gush of song outside one summer 
afternoon, as she sat thinking, as usual, about 
Winnie, and lamenting her own easy rule. She 
could not help a smile of pride as she listened to 
the full, rich voice—a smile which deepened as 
the girl came in, brightening the room with her 
glad, young beauty. She walked about for 2 
few moments, putting things to rights a little, 
with a curious fidgeting air quite unusual to her. 
Then suddenly she came and knelt down at her 
mother’s side. 

**Do you love me much ?” she asked, coax- 
ingly. 

** You know that as well as I do, darling.” 

** Will you miss me, then, when I am gone?” 

**Gone!” <A sudden dismay struck to Rachel 
Gibson's heart, and made her cheek pale. She 
sremembered six graves: were the angels going 
to call for this child also? 

‘* Yes, gone, mother darling! I have prom- 
ised this afternoon to leave you some time—to 
go away with James Ransom.” 

“Go away with James Ransom!” the mother 
repeated after her, slowly, aghast with dismay. 
**Child, are you mad? Your father will never 
let you—never. Don’t you know that he hates 
old John Ransom with a life-long hatred? Don’t 
you know that Adam Gibson never changes, 
never forgives?” 

***T don’t know that James Ransom is any 
worse because he is John Ransom’s sons <As 
for father, if you think he won’t let me marry 
James, why, I think I won't ask him.” 

The worst side of the girl's nature was upper- 
most then. A fierce fire blazed in her eyes, 
which made you think of some wild creature at 
bay. Her mother was completely overpowered ; 
her feeble resistance, her weak power of self-as- 
sertion, all swept away, as when some impetu- 
ous stream overflows its banks and scatters ruin 
and wreck over peaceful homes. It was just as 
well, perhaps, that she sat in such dumb silence, 
for any words would but have kindled Winifred’s 
passion to fiercer heat. 

After a while the girl was frightened. She 
thought her mother seemed as if she were turn- 
ing to stone. She began to chafe her hands 
and kiss her, in an agony of remorseful love and 
sorrow. 





** Don’t, mother,” she cried; ** don’t look so. 
Only speak to me. I will not go against my 
father any more than I can help: only, if there 
is nothing to be said against James, it would 
not be right for me to give him up just because 
my father and his don’t like each other.” 

‘** You must let me tell him to-night, Winnie, 
and see what he says. Until after that don't 
let us talk about it. It frightens me. Sit down 
here beside me, and let me forget the bad news 
a while, and think you are my own little Win- 
nie, that used to love me so.” 

**That does fove you so, mother,” whisper: 
the girl, with soothing fondness; ‘‘ that would 
die before any one should harm one hair of your 
head.” 


The next morning Winnie's eyes sought het 
mother’s face anxiously. She could gather from 
it little hope. Rachel was pale. and silent. 
Adam Gibson, too, ate his breakfast without an 
unnecessary word; and Winnie did not run aft- 
er him, as he went out to his farm, with any 
kisses, or merry, teasing ways, as her wont was. 
The spell of silence seemed to have fallen on 
her also. She helped her mother quietly to 
clear away the breakfast things and do up the 
morning’s work, and not till the two had sat 
down together in the still house did she ask a 
question. Then it came, anxiously, pleadingly: 

** What did father say? 
ing to tell me, mother?” 

“Tt is no use, Winnie. You must give it 
up. He will never consent—never.” 

‘*Give it up!” <A smile, just touched with 
scornful pity, flickered across Winnie’s lips. 
‘*You don’t understand what you say. I could 
no sooner give up James Ransom than you could 
give me up, mother. I love him.” 

3lank terror whitened for a moment Rachel's 
face, and looked out of her sad eyes. Then all 
grew dark, and her head fell back against the 
cushions of her chair, in a dead faint. Winnie 
sprang to her side, and tried half a dozen simple 
means of restoration, trembling herself with fear 
for the consequences of what she had done. 

The swoon did not last long. Very soon the 
mother opened her eyes, and said, faintly, 

“Tt was nothing. I shall be better in a mo- 
ment.” 

When she was sitting up again, and Winnie 
was kneeling beside her, begging her forgiveness 
with the quick, impulsive penitence of her pas- 
sionate nature, she brushed back the girl’s brown 
hair with a tender touch, as she said, 

‘*T never yet had any thing to forgive in you, 
Winnie. Ever since I have had you you have 
been good to me. I do not blame you for this. 
You could not help loving him, I suppose; and 
there seems no justice in asking you to give 
him up because your father and his can’t agree. 
Still, it’s a dreadful thing to go right against 
your father’s will. It will separate yeu from 
me; for I don’t think he would ever let you 
come into the house again.” 

‘‘ Nothing can truly separate us, mother, for 
we shall always love each other.” 


Are you never go- 


THE 

“Avy! but - it should 7 do 
the long days? For ei 
never been one day away from me. How could 
[ live in this still house and never hear you 
jaugh or speak, or see your face, or have kiss 
smile from your lips? Oh, child, child!” 
Winnie’s dark eyes swam in tears. She drew 
her mother’s head to her bosom with the old air 
tection which had been so ludicrous when 
she was a little toddli 

“There! don’t grieve,” she said, soothingly; 
“J will stay with you, at least for a while. I 
gm only ighteen now. When I am twenty-one 
I shall have a legal right to take my own course 

then I will obey my father. 
ling! you are me for 
This afternoon I will see James and tell him so.” 

‘ But I shall be keeping you from happiness, 
and your heart won't be here even if you are.” 

“Yes, it will, mother; you shall find no 
change in me. It is best to do it. Since father 

pposes me, I ought not to resist him till I am 
oldera We young, James and I, and we can 
afford a little waiting.” 

That night, just at twilight, Winifred came 
in, a strange look upon her face—a — in her 
roud but sad. She did not speal . for her 
father sat at the table. She waited ontil some- 

g¢ called her mother into the next room. 
followed her. 

‘I have told James, mother, and he is goin 
to enlist for the next three years. So we 
be happy together as we used to be, 
The poor boy will be out of the way. 

‘*But if you lose him! 
killed !” 

“He will not be, mother! I am 
enough to need such discipline. Th 
ther pities his children, and he 
James back again in safety. I shall not allow 
myself to fear. Iam glad he is going. I shall 
love him better, and be prouder of him all my 
life, for doing this work for his country. ng 

*“‘Pid you tell the girl what I said ? 
Gibson asked, grufily, 
wife that night 

**Not all. I told her that you would never 
consent, and she has told him. He is going to 
enlist for three years. He will be out of your 
way; but I warn you if he dies it will kill Wir 
nie. 

‘*Girls don’t die so easy—or didn’t when I 
was young. Don't worry. Before the three 
are out we shall have her married off to 
somebody better worth having.” 

Rachel did not contradict him, but she won- 
dered that he did not understand better the stead- 
fast, persistent nature inherited from his own. 
The very same element of character which made 
it impossible for him to forgive John Ransom 
would make it impossible for his daughter to 
cease from loving John Ransom’s son. 

That was the fall of 61. Men had begun to 
find the Great Rebellion a very real and earnest 
thing, and were rising up to crush it; making 
preparations on a very different scale from what 
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at first imagined would be necessary. 


ined be 
and 
ghting of 


they had 
The re giment h James 
“d to the Army of the 
destined to see some of 
the 
Winnie had promised tl 
find no change inher. Bi 
make good her words. T} 
tion of affection, 
the 


whi Ransom j 
Potomac, was 


the fiercest fi 
war. 

at her mother should 
t she could not quite 
here was no di 

no lack of the 

uughtfulness with which—seeming even from 


ninu- 
indeed ; tender 
childhood to understand all the untold sorrow of 
her mother’s lot 
en her 
song and frolic 
and 


; nee 
moved silently 


1¢ had always striven to light- 
“= the merry girl, full of 
t life of youth, 
yman 
no 


burdens. 

and the exuberan 
was gone ; , in her stead, an anxious we 
around the house, 
nothing of her 


newspapers, shiveri 


making 
c ymplaints, 
but studying 
mors of battles, and gentle with a sad, 
gentleness more pathetic than words. 

Adam Gibson never once mentioned to hi 
child the name of James Ransom, but he tri 
hard to be kind to her in his own way. He 
bought her handsome clothes, which she 
her money, 


saying 
fears, 


neve! 
which went all of it 
away, or th 


; gave 
omforts for 


re aved wives and child 


soldiers far 
at home; 
ke her to her old manner of teas 
ing na fulness, but never sueceeded. She was 
perfectly respectful to him, more obedient than 
she had ever been before ; but, beyond the form- 
al kiss at night and morning, when her cold lips 
touched his cheek, affectionate. I 
art of his 


iren sometn 


tr i to provo 


just never 
think ding h grew 
hung her l to 
be. Perhaps he repented himself of what he 
had done;, but, if so, he made no sign. 

So the years went on. James Ransom never 
came home, and no one talked 
in the house of Adam Gibson. Once or tw 
Rachel had tried to speak some comforting wo! 
about him to her child; but the pale pain of 
Winnie’s face, the stillness of her unresponsive 
lips, had silenced her. Whether the gir] ever 
heard of him no one knew; if she did 
her own secrets, 

In the early spring of ’64 nearly all his regi- 
ment re-enlisted, and were howe on furlough ; 
but James Ransom was not among them. Ra- 
chel that he expected to claim 
his bride in the fall, and was not r¢ ady to post- 
pone it any longer. So far Winnie's belief in 
his safety had been justified. He had had, 
they heard through village rumor, a few slight 
wounds, never any thing serious—and he had 
been in all the battles. 

With the commencement of the campaign o “ 
64 would come a new trial, the last and fierc- 
Even Winifred, knowing what lay | 
the gallant army marching on in the way thric« 
soaked in vain already with the most prec 
blood of the country, even she lost something 
of her faith, and grew so weak with fear that 
the sudden rustle of a paper, or the swift flight 
of a bird across a window, would unnerve her. 

She was standing by the table one day 
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May, doing some of her customary household | cee it’s my belief that the Heavy enly Fat ath 
tasks, when her father came is. Whether he | is is kinder than e arthly ones are. 
had taken her silence with regard to James “But I am not set against them, mother— 
Ransom for the silence of forgetfulness, or not now. Your words went home, Rache]l— 
whether he was urged on by some fierce impulse went home. I am a humbled man, and I am 
to let her know at once that all her hopes were willing to give in. I will ask John Ransom te 
over, I know not. At any rate, addressing forgive me, and let me go with him to bring his 
his wife, but looking straight at Winifred, he boy back. Only tell me, will it be in time to 
said, save our girl's life ?” 
** Mother, James Ransom is dead. He was **God grant it may be! Yes, it wi/] be—it 
killed in the battle of the 12th of May.” must be!” she answered, growing strangely piti- 
As silently and helplessly as if she had been ful toward him, now that she saw what a work 
shot through the heart Winnie fell to the floor. | his grief was doing in breaking down old pre’ ju, 
Her mother sprang to her side, but paused an dices, and softening the heart which so many 
instant, even before she lifted up the dear head, unfor giving years had hardened. She went in 
to utter her cry of indignation: then to Winnie, he following. She scarcely 
. **How dare you, Adam Gibson, to say the hoped to rouse her, but she would make the ef- 
Lord’s Prayer night and morning, and ask God fort. She bent over the pillow. 
to forgive you as you forgive those who trespass ** Winnie, Winnie darling, it was not true. 
against you? Do you want to be forgiven as It was a mistake. James is not dead, and 
you have forgiven John Ransom? You are a father is going for him to bring him home to 
hard man; you have been hard to me for forty you.” 
years, and I have borne it in silence; but if you| Asif fraught with some strange power ef pen- 
have killed my child, may God forgive you, for | etrating the dulled senses, the life-giving words 
I can not!” } went home. A smile, wan and faint, but oh! 
He was stricken to silence—partly, perhaps, | so full of sweetness, flickered across the pale lips, 
by his own terror at what he had done, and still | and then they moved, and formed rather than 
more by the fierce wrath of the meck-spirited | articulated the word ‘ father.” 
woman, who had been to him for forty years the | Adam Gibson bent over her, shaken by such 
embodiment of silent submission and long-suf- | a tempest of emotion as he had never known 
fering. He stood by without a word while she | before—a passion of love, and remorse, and hope. 
loosened the girl’s dress, and bathed her fore- | He felt her lips touch his face, the first volun- 
head, and chafed her hands. Then he lifted | tary caress she had given him since he refused 
her up tenderly as if she had been an infant, | to sanction her love: fe! it, and then went away 
and carried her in his arms to her own room. | to weep, where no human eyes saw him, such 
She ‘was not dead, for her pulses stirred lan- tears as he had never wept before; a rain that 
guidly, and her breath feebly came. and went; | would soften his heart and make it meet soil for 
but she took no nourishment, spoke no word, | the seeds of hope, and love, and faith. 
made no answer, even when her mother called When he had regained at last his self-con- 
her name. trol he went up the road that led to John Ran- 
So she lay for three weary days and nights, |som’s house. He found his old enemy in the 
with her mother’s mild, patient face bending, | yard, making some arrangements for his jour- 
full of anguish, over her pillow. In those days| ney. There, under the May sky, with God’s 
years seemed to have done their work on Adam | peace in the world around them, he went up to 
Gibson.. He grew gray and old, and his wiry | John Ransom and put out his hand. 
figure seemed to bend like a tree before some ‘*Forgive me, neighbor. I have been your 
sudden blast. | enemy more than forty years, and called myself 
The fourth day he came in from some errand | your fellow-Christian all the time. Is it too 
which had taken him to the village, with a look late now for us to begin to be friends ?” 
of strange excitement replacing the blank de-| His outstretched hand was grasped, and kind- 
spair of his face. He beckoned his wife from | ness begat kindness, and penitence was the fa- 
the room where she kept vigil beside Winifred. | ther of penitence. All past faults on both sides 
** Mother,” he said, hoarsely, ‘he is not dead | were confessed and forgiven; and then Adam 
after all. That first report was false. He was Gibson told the story of his child’s love and suf- 
wounded and taken prisoner, and now he has | fering, and asked the question, to him so mo- 
been exchanged with a number more of the | mentous: 
wounded. They say he won't die, and John ‘*May I go with you, neighbor, to bring 
Ransom is going on to bring him home. They | James back? I think I could help you, and I 
are giving furloughs to those of the wounded | should feel easier if I was doing something for 
who can bear to be moved, because the hospitals | Winnie to make up for the past.” 
are so full that they'll get better care at home. His offer was not rejected, and that very aft- 
Will his coming save Winnie’s life ?” | ernoon the two men started to bring Winifred’s 
** What is the use of his coming home, or of | here home. 
saving Winnie’s life, when you've set your will| As for her, hope had seemed to penetrate all 
up that she sha’n’t have him? Better let them | her veins like an elixir of life. She grew better 
both die. Maybe they'll come together in heav- | rapidly, and before the week of their absence 
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was over some pale roses began to bloom on her But now we were to > ents garrison duty behind 
thin cheeks. the great earth-works of Camp Parapet, and go 
At last theycame. The soldier’s wound was into offensive operations. Lieutenant Godfrey 
joss severe than they had feared; but, as he was Weitzel of the Engineers, the chief military ad- 
not fit for duty, they had not found it difficult viser of General Butler, had lately been created 
to get for him leave of absence. He came at Brigadier-General, and the extenuated forces of 
e to Adam Gibson’s house. Even his father the department were exhausted to furnish him 
was ready to admit that she who had so nearly with a brigade suitable to the execution of the 
dic : for him had the first claim. Triumphant- plans which he proposed. 
ly her father led him in—led him to the easy- Weitzel did not want the Twelfth Connecti- 
chair where Winifred sat, too weak to rise even cut. It was generally believed that the regi- 
t. He put their hands together, and said, ments which garrisoned Camp Parapet were not 


fervently : only sickly but broken in spirit and undisci- 
“J give him to you, and you to him, and I plined. Sickly I have admitted that we were; 
pray God to bless you both.” but not broken in spirit, except so far as that life, 


He heard, as he turned away, her low cry of from constant misery, had come to seem hardly 
content—‘* Oh, James! James!"—and perhaps desirable, and death, by constant presence, had 
it was the happiest moment he-had ever known. | lost his terrors; while, as to the third charge, 

He went out into the other room. John Ran- can neither broadly admit nor squarely deny it. 
sem had gone away to prepare his wife for their But the word had gone abroad that we were 
boy’s home-coming, and Rachel sat there alone. | undisciplined, and so General Weitzel did not 
For a moment he looked at her searchingly. | want the Twelfth Connectieut. Shortly after 
With his sight sharpened by self-knowledge, he we joined his brigade he came upon us in one 
could read thé sad lines which the years had of our battalion drills, and, taking command, 
vraven on her face. He remembered the bright | hurried us on the double-quick through move- 
fresh beauty he had wooed and won; and the | ment after movement, with the intention, as I 
old love—not dead all this time, but sleeping— | verily believe, of puzzling us, and so finding oc- 
stirred again to the life of youth in his heart. | casion to report us unfit for immediate field 
He went to her side and took her hand, making | service. It was, ‘‘ Double column at half dis- 
her look at him as he spoke: tance; battalion, inward face; double-quick, 

‘*You said I was a hard man, Rachel; thatI |} march!” And then—‘‘ Form square; right 
had been hard to you for forty years; and you | and left into line wheel; double-quick, march !” 
said the truth. But our child willlive: I have | And then—‘‘ Reduce square; double-quick, 
not killed her, and so I may ask you to forgive | march!” And then—‘ Column forward, guide 
me. Ihave not been worthy of your love; but | right; double-quick, march!” And then—* De- 
oh! tell me, if you can, that I have not lost it; | ploy column; right companies, right into line 
for never, not even that summer when I won | wheel; left companies, on the right into line; 
you, did I love you so well as now, my wife, my | battalion, guide right, double-quick, ma-r-ch!” 








Rachel!” And so on for half an hour, as fast as the men 

She could not speak, but what need of words? | could trot and the officers dress the ranks. But 
Her worn face blushed and brightened with a | there was not an instant’s tangle in reeling and 
beauty tenderer than her youth’s; her arms— | unreeling the difficult skein. If there was any 


those tired arms, so long empty—fell round his | thing that our Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
neck; and the lonely heart hushed the throbs | loved, if there was any thing that our old Gen- 
of its life-long aching in the rest, won so late, | eral excelled in, it was tactical evolution, We 
but won at last. had been drilled in battalion and drilled in bri- 
gade till we went like a watch. Weitzel rode 
cnet: niin » dren . , | Off satisfied with the Twelfth Connecticut; and 
THE FIRST TIME UNDER FIRE. the regiment was equally pleased with its smart 
W E had lain for ten days within hearing of | young General. 

the bombardment of Fort Jackson, with. | The brigade consisted of the Seventy-fifth 
in sight of the bursting shells and of the smoke | New York, Eighth New Hampshire, First Lou- 
of that great torment, but still we had not asa | isiana, and ‘Twelfth and Thirteenth Connecti- 
regiment been under fire. We were the first | cut, infantry; the Sixth Massachusetts and First 
troops to reach conquered New Orleans; but | Maine batteries; Perkins’s company of Massa- 
we had never yet heard the whistling of balls, | chusetts cavalry, and Barrett’s, Godfrey's, and 
excepting in a trifling skirmish on Pearl River, | Williamson’s companies of Louisiana cavalry, 
where five of our companies received a harmless | numbering altogether nearly four thousand ef- 
volley from forty or fifty invisible guerrillas. | fective men. 
About all that we knew of war was the routine On the 24th of October, 1862, it embarked 
of drill and guard duty, and the faise night | on some small river steamers, and, convoyed by 
alarms with which our brigadier used to try us | three gun-boats, sailed one hundred miles up the 
and season’us. No; I am mistaken: we did | Mississippi, landing the following day near the 
know what it was to suffer; to wilt under a| once flourishing little town of Donelsonville. 
Southern sun, and be daubed with Louisiana | Donelsonville is on the right or western bank, 
mud; to be sick by hundreds and die by scores. | astride of the Bayou Lafourche, which is one 
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of the numerous outlets of the Mississippi, and 
carries off a considerable body of water through 
the rich district of Lafourche Interieur. The 
place was in ruins, shattered by shells and half 
burned—a punishment which had fallen upon it 
for firing on Farragut’s gun-boats. Our regi- 
ment slept on the floor of a church, and I ate 
my supper off a tombstone in the cemetery. At 
six in the morning, leaving the First Louisiana 
to hold Donelsonville, we commenced our march, 
following the bayou in a westerly and then in a 
southerly direction, one regiment of infantry and 
one company of cavalry on the right bank, the 
remainder of the brigade on the left bank. Com- 
munication was secured by two gigantic Missis- 
sippi flat-boats, easily convertible into a pontoon- 
bridge, which were towed down the current by 
mules and contrabands. 

This was the first night that our regiment 
passed out of doors. I thought I never should 
get to sleep. I had a bed of cornstalks, but I 
believed I was roughing it. It was the dread- 
ful exposure to the night air which worried me, 
and not the proximity of hostile balls and bay- 
onets. And when I was roused at five in the 
morning to continue the march, I actually felt 
more fearful of being broken down by want of 
proper rest than of being shot in the approach- 
ing engagement. How mistaken our mothers 
were when they warned us against exposure to 
night air, and sleeping in damp clothing, and 
going with wet feet! Judging from a two-years’ 
experience of almost constant field-service, I 
aver that these things are wholesome and re- 
storative. I: does not require a strong consti- 
tution to stand them; it is sleeping inside of 
walls which ought properly to be called expo- 
sure, and which demands a vigorous vitality ; 
and it is the crowning triumph of civilization 
that it enables humanity to do this without ex- 
termination. I have a screed to deliver some 
day on this subject to a misguided and house- 
poisoned public. 

Meantime our General was unable to sleep, 
in his anxiety about the struggle which he knew 
would come on the morrow. It would be his 


first battle, and not one of his regiments had | 


ever been under fire. About four o'clock in the 
morning he recollected that he had no corps of 
engineers to cut down the levee, in case it should 
be necessary to pass cavalry and artillery across 
the bayou. He ordered a body of soldiers and 
contrabands to be detailed for that purpose, and 
had them furnished with spades, picks, and axes. 
Was that all? He ran over his preparations, 
and found them complete; so, lying down in 
his trooper’s over-coat, he slept till the column 
started. 

This day (Monday, October 1862) the 
Eighth New Hampshire and Perkins’s Massa- 
chusetts cavalry were on the right bank of the 


27, 


bayou, parallel with the head of the main col- | 


umn. It was prudent to keep our principal 
force on the left bank, because that afforded the 


broadest and directest line of retreat in case of | 


@ repulse. The troops marched as loosely as 
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usual, in the road, on the levee, and all over thy 
lots, taking advantage of every possible eut~ 
and presenting an extraordinary contrast to the 
rank-and-file regularity of movement which th, 
same regiments were brought to after six 

eight months more of field duties. We passed 
pretty, flourishing plantations, and endless fla: 
of waving green sugar-cane. The roads wey 
vacant of vehicles; not an individual of the doy 


inant white race showed his face; but crowds 
of negroes rushed out with tumultuous simp 
acclamations of joy. It was ‘‘God bless yoy. 
massas !—Oh, de Lord’s name be praised !—\\ 
knowed you'd come!—I’se a gwine ‘long wit 
you.” And go with us they did by hundreds, 
ready to do any thing for us, and submitting 
uncomplainingly to the trickeries and robberies 
which were practiced upon them by the jokers 
and scape-graces of the brigade. Looking ahead 
down the longer stretches of the winding bayou, 
we could occasionally see the parti-colored flags 
of the signal corps waving from some conspicu- 
ous angle of the levee, as they sent back in si- 
lent messages the discoveries of the adya 
scouts. As on the day previous, we came : 

a freshly-deserted bivouac of the rebels, and w« 
learned from the negroes that they numbered 
about five hundred, chiefly cavalry or mount 
infantry. I, for one, expected no engagement, 
not knowing that these troopers were hastening 


u, 


to join a force of about two thousand infantry 
and artillery which General Mouton had collect- 
ed at Thibodeaux, the capital of the Lafourche 
district. Moreover our regiment formed the rear 
of the column, and I, as officer of the day, march- 
ed with the rear-guard of the regiment, so that 
I seemed to be far away from all chances of 
battle. 

Then came a story that the fighting had been 
going on in front for more than an hour, and 
that the Thirteenth Connecticut had already lost 
seventy men; which, by-the-way, was only on 
of the numerous false rumors that fly bgoadcast 
like grape-shot through every combat ; the losses 
being trifling up to this time, and the Thirteenth 
not having yet been engaged. 

I learned afterward that the affair commenced 
in this manner: A sergeant and four or five 
men of Perkins’s cavalry, scouting ahead of the 
Eighth New Hampshire, passed an open field a 
quarter of a mile in length, and came next to a 
wood filled with underbrush, the road running 
between this and the levee of the bayou. Here 
one of the troopers whispered, ‘‘ Sergeant, there 
they are—to the right—lying down.” The ser- 
geant turned his eyes without turning his head, 
and saw ranks of men in dirty gray and butter- 
nut uniforms stretched on their faces in the 
wood, nearly concealed by the leafy undergrowth 
Rising in his stirrups, he looked ostentatiously 
in every other direction, and called out, ‘‘I don't 
see any thing; let’s go back and report.” Turn- 
ing with assumed carelessness, they went away 
/at a walk until they reached a distance of ten 
| or fifteen rods, when they broke at full gallop 
for the head of the column. One of the rebels, 











whom we took in the subsequent battle, remark- 
ed: ‘If that sergeant hadn’t been so steady he 
would have caught his death-cold. Ihada bead 
drawn on him; but the officers wouldn’t let us 
fire. ‘They thought the coons didn’t see us, and 
they allowed they was going to bag the whole 
column.” 

Perkins immediatelygdeployed his men as 
skirmishers, and opened fire on the ambush. 
The rebels returned it vigorously, throwing out 
a heavy force of sharp-shooters, and bringing up 
four pieces of artillery to the angle of the wood, 
where they took position behind a cover of green- 
ery. The horses of this artillery were mistaken 
for cavalry, and the Eighth New Hampshire 
formed square, after sending out two companies 
as skirmishers to support Perkins. On the oth- 
er side of the bayou Weitzel promptly formed 
the Seventy-fifth New York and Thirteenth Con- 
necticut in columns by battalion, and pushed 
them forward to find the force which he supposed 
must be in front of his main body. But this 
force, the rebel right wing, was not large, and 
was held back out of action, waiting for eventu- 
alities. The Seventy-fifth and Thirteenth wea- 
ried themselves in vain with struggling through 
interminable green cane-fields, which broke up 
the formations of the columns, and even of the 
companies, compelling them to halt and reor- 
ganize. 

“This is a false scent,” said Weitzel. 
fighting will be on the other side.” 

The two regiments received orders to hurry 
back, the Thirteenth to go to the support of the 
Eighth, and the Seventy-fifth to hold the ap- 
proaches to the crossing. ‘The engineer corps 
organized in the morning was set to work cut- 
ting a road through the levee; the unwieldy 
pontoon-bridge was swung into position, and two 
12-pound howitzers placed to command it. At 
the same time an aid was sent to the Twelfth 
Connecticut with instructions to throw off knap- 
sacks, leave two companies to protect the bag- 
gage train, and hesten up to join in the attack. 

Here let me pause to remark that the little 
battle of Labadieville was the most scientific 
combat, or at least the very luckiest one in re- 
gard to combinations effecting their logical re- 
sults, that I ever witnessed. It is as an illus- 
tration of two great military principles, the value 
of time and the value of concentration, that it 
is chiefly interesting. To exhibit this I must 
state the enemy’s position, forces, and inten- 
tions. I have already observed that his right 
wing, posted on the left bank of the bayou, and 
consisting of a regiment of infantry and a bat- 
tery of six field-pieces, was held well back, or, 
in military parlance, refused, being probably 
meant to merely amuse our main column. His 
centre, on the right bank, was composed of four 
field-pieces, a regiment of Lafourche militia, 
and two regiments of veterans from Bragg’s 
army, lately sent home to recruit. His left 
wing, five hundred cavalry and two field-pieces, 


“The 


was at thisgmoment making a large circuit by a | 
| flat-boat. 


country road, with the idea of coming upon the 
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rear of the Eighth New Hampshire. The whole 
force amounted to twenty-three, or possibly 
twenty-five hundred men, while ours numbered 
a trifle over three thousand, a part of which was 
necessarily kept out of action to guard our long 
train of baggage. Mouton’s plan was an ex- 
cellentone. He did not mean that his weak right 
wing should fight seriously, unless it should be 
necessary to keep his centre from being flanked 
or turned. His veterans were to repulse the 
Eighth New Hampshire, and his cavalry was to 
cut off its escape. There was only one flaw; 
he knew nothing of the pontoon-bridge. The 
whole question was whether Weitzel could con- 
centrate his main force against Mouton’s centre 
and break it before the cavalry of the latter 
could get into action on our rear. 

And now, while the rebel skirmishers are slow- 
ly driving back the skirmishers of the Eighth, I 
will return to my own regiment. When we re- 
ceived orders to move forward I obtained per- 
mission of the colonel to quit the rear-guard and 
take command of my company. With drums 
beating, fifes screaming, and banners floating, 
we hurried on, listening to the slow dropping of 
artillery two miles distant. I was anxious, but 
so far only for my men, not knowing how they 
would behave in this their first battle. I com- 
menced a rough and ready joking with them, 
not because I was gay, but because I wanted 
them to be gay. I have forgotten what I said; 
it was poor, coarse fun enough probably ; but it 
answered the purpose. 

Well, the light-hearted, reckless, yet steady 
countenance of the company, and of the whole 
regiment, was all that one could desire. We 
found the pontoon-bridge in position, and the 
two howitzers which protected it firing slowly, 
while an unseen rebel battery answered it with 
equal deliberation. Here we first came under 
fire, and here I first saw a wounded man. Ina 
country carriage, upheld by two negroes, was 
some sufferer, his knee crushed by a shot, his 
torn trowsers soaked with a dirty crimson, his 
face a ghastly yellow, and his eyes looking the 
agony of death. I did not want my men to see 
the dismaying spectacle, and called their atten- 
tion to something, I have forgotten what, which 
was passing on the other side of the bayou. As 
we rushed down the inner slope of the levee an 
amazingly loud, harsh scream passed over us, 
followed by a sharp explosion and a splashing 
in the water. I was not alarmed, but rather 
relieved and gratified. If they can’t aim better 
than that, I simply thought, they are welcome 
to fire all day. Then came another shell, 
striking close to the crowded bridge and spat- 
tering the men, but without deterring the thirsty 
ones from stopping to fill their canteens. It was 
wonderfully fine practice, considering that they 
were aiming at us from behind the levee, half a 
mile down the stream, where the fellows-who 
worked the guns could not see us. I remember 
that my chief anxiety while crossing was lest I 
should wet my feet in the sloppy bottom of the 


The terror of battle is not, I think, 
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an abiding impression, but one that comes and | Lieutenant-Colonel presently commanded, and 
goes like throbs of pain; and this is especially | the regiment filed into six little parallel cole 
the case with veteran soldiers, who have learned | umns, each moving by the flank—a most om 
to know when there is danger and when there venient formation for threading the thorny laby. 
is not; the moment an instantaneous peril has rinth. When we reached clearer ground it was 
passed they are as cool as if it had never ap-| ‘‘ Halt; front; right into line wheel; forward, 
proached. But on the present occasion, I re- | guide centre!” And once more we advanced in 
peat, I was not oppre&sed by any feeling which | line of battle. . 
could be called even alarm. I was buoyed up Just as we reached the wood which covered 
by the physical excitement of rapid movement, | our advance the skirmishing companies dropped 
by my anxiety that my company should do well, | back upon us and fell into line, the senior off- 
and by my ignorance of the profounder, the | cer reporting his discoveries. ‘‘ Colonel, the 
really tremendous horrors into which battle may | enemy are something more than a quarter of a 
develop. <A regiment of well-drilled green-| mile ahead of us. They are on the other side 
horns, if neatly brought into action, can charge | of a long open lot, behind a fence which lines a 
as brilliantly as veterans. cross-road, and protected by a ditch in which 
The moment we were up the opposite bank | they are lying.” 
the battery ceased firing at us, having lost sight “Oh!” roared an Irish soldier of mine, 
of us on account of an intervening wood, al- | ‘‘they’ve got all the advantage of us.” 
though we were now on the same side of the ** Hold your tongue, you blockhead!” said I, 
bayou. We saw the Eighth New Hampshire | fearing he would discourage his comrades. ‘Do 
coming toward us, retreating in double column, | you want all the advantages yourself?” 
ready to form square at a moment’s warning. ** No, Captain, I don’t; but I want some kind 
As we pushed straight on into the fields, march- | of fair play ; an’ I don’t see the harrum of say- 
ing by the flank, an aid rode up with orders. in’ so.” F 
** Colonel, the General says the Eighth will As we approached the edge of the wood near- 
be on your left. Move more to the right, and | est the enemy they caught sight of us, and a 
give it room to deploy. ‘Throw out skirmishers | shell screamed over our heads, passing through 
to the front, and follow them through the woods | the lower branches, and sending down a shower 
in line of battle. Beyond the wood is an open | of leaves. Nearly the whole regiment bowed 
field. You will cross that and drive the enemy | low and gracefully, but without halting or break- 
from his position.” ing. Stepping to the front, I turned round and 
Two companies immediately moved out as! laughed at my men, saying, ‘‘I beg your par- 
skirmishers, which, as most people now know, | don for not bowing when you did; the truth is, 
is a scattered formation, the men marching in | I did not think of it till it was too late.” This 
one rank and five paces apart. The remaining | was pure bravado, not characteristic of me, I 
six companies continued their course until near- | hope, but suggested Dy the fear that my new sol- 
Jy a quarter of a mile from the bayou, when they | diers were getting frightened, and intended to 
fronted into line of battle. Concealed by the | restore their spirits. Poor as the joke was it 
wood the line advanced deliberately, while the | actually made them laugh, so slight was their 
two hostile batteries passed the time in pound- | anxiety, if any. 
ing away at each other, although neither could} The shells came fast now, a majority of them 
see the other's position. Emerging from a field | screeching over the colors, at which they were 
of dry, rustling reeds we came to a strong post- evidently aimed. Not only were the four guns 
and-rail fence made of cypress, such as one! directly in front of us booming rapidly, but 
meets all over Southern Louisiana. | Sims's battery, half a mile down the bayou, and 
‘‘ Down with the fence!” shouted our com-| on the other side, was pitching his iron about 
mander. ‘‘ Throw it over, men!” us ata venture. Meantime our own two how- 
Some rushed against it and pushed it flat in| itzers, the only ones as yet brought into action 
places, while others climbed over it. Now came | by Weitzel, had ceased firing, so as not to in- 
a scattered underbrush of thorn thickets which | terfere with our advance. I remember that this 
embarrassed and confused us prodigiously. The damped my spirits at the time, although it was 
best-disciplined troops will not come up to the | of course absolutely necessary. Each shot came 
scratch in good order when it is a case of charg- | lower than the last, and I thought calmly, They 
ing brambles and briers. Great gaps opened | will hit something soon. I did not attempt to 
and closed again. The Lieutenant-Colonel was | dodge. I reflected that a missile would hit me 
continually yelling, ‘‘Centre dress! Close up| about the same time that I should hear it. I 
that gap! Centre dress, men!” And the com-| believed that the eyes of all my soldiers were 
pany officers were howling the same orders. In| upon me (whereas they were probably looking 
our inexperience we believed that all was lost| only for the enemy); and so, for reason’s sake 
if the regiment did not march shoulder to shoul-| and example’s sake, I kept my head steadfast. 
der as if it were on review; and from here on-| It cost me no great effort. I had no nervous 
ward, all the way through the battle, we labor- inclination to duck, no involuntary twitching or 
ed for a straight line with an anxiety of pre-| trembling; I was not aware of any painful 
oceupation which greatly supported our courage. | quickening of the pulse; in short,,I was not 
“By the right of companies to the front!” the | frightened. I thought to myself, It is very 











possible that they will hit me, but I hope not, 
and I think not. It seemed to me the most | 
natural thing in the world that others should be 
killed, and that I should not. I have suffered 
more in every engagement since than I did in 
this first trial. It is a frequent, it is the usual 
experience. 

And here came a severe test of discipline and 
courage ; another stout post-and-rail fence to 
overthrow. ‘* Now then, Twelfth,” shouted the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, ‘‘I told you to break that 
last fence down, and you climbed over it. Down 
with this one! Go at it and flatten it. For- 
ward, battalion, double-quick !”’ 

With a shout and a rush we flung our breasts 
against the fence, laying it prostrate throughout 
nearly our whole front—excepting that the ex- 
treme right company, floundering ankle-deep in 
a swamp, was obliged to climb it, while the two 
left companies were also balked in their charge 
by a long thicket of thorn-bushes. ‘‘ By the 
right flank!” shouted the Captains, and they 
filed around the obstacle; then, “‘ By company 
into line!” and they came up into position on 
the run. But these circumstances caused a 
disorganizing crush toward the centre; and to 
the anxious eyes of the Lieutenant-Colonel the 
regiment looked as if it were going to pieces. 
“ Halt!’ he commanded; ‘‘ guides on the line; 
centre dress!” The company guides threw them- 
selves forward, faced toward the centre, brought 
their pieces to a present and aligned themselves, 
as is usual in correcting the front of a regiment. 
But time and circumstances pressed, and the 
next order, ‘‘ Guides, posts; forward, battalion ; 
guide centre!” came almost immediately, caus- 
ing us to advance before the line was fairly rec- 
tified. 

We were just entering a large open field, dot- 
ted by a few trees and thorn-bushes, with a 
swampy forest on the right and the levee of the 
bayou on the left, when the rebels gave us their 
musketry. It was not a volley, but a file fire— 
it was a long rattle like that which a boy makes 
in running with a stick along a picket-fence, 
only vastly louder; and at the same time the 
sharp, quick whit whit of bullets chippered close 
to our ears. In the ficld little puffs of dust | 
jumped up here and there; on the other side | 
of it a long, low blue roll of smoke curled up- | 
ward; to the right of it the gray smoke of the 
artillery arose in a thin cloud; but no other | 
vestige of an enemy was visiblé. 

About this time the First Lieutenant of Com- 
pany D was surprised at seeing two of his men | 
fall down and roll over each other. To his 
mind they seemed to be struggling which should 
get undermost, and thus find shelter from the 
bullets. ‘‘Get up! get into the ranks!” he | 
commanded, hitting the uppermost with the flat 
of his sabre. One of them silently pointed to a 
bloody hole in his trowsers and lay quiet; the 
other rose with a mazed air, looked about for 
his rifle, picked it up and ran after the com- 
pany. A bullet had struck this man's piece, 
dashed it against him with such force as to 
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knock him down, glanced, and passed through 
the thigh of his comrade. 

The First Lieutenant of Company G had his 
hand on the shoulder of a laggard, pushing him 
forward intajthe ranks, when a fragment of a 
shell struck the man in the breast, passing 
downward through his body and killing him in- 
stantly. Private Judson of Company C flung 
up both hands with a loud scream and dropped 
dead with a ball in his heart. A shot through 
the foot disabled the left corporal of my com- 
pany. A bullet struck the rifle of the man 
next me in the rear rank, knocking it off his 
shoulder, end over end, several feet distant. 
Picking it up he showed me the now useless 
lock, and asked me what he should do. ‘‘ Fetch 
it along,” I said, ‘‘you may have a chance to 
use the bayonet; we shall be up there present- 
ly.” Bringing it to a right-shoulder-shift he 
fell into his place and made the charge in that 
manner. On the right of me a sharp crash, as 
of dry bones broken by a hatchet, drew my at- 
tention, and, looking that way, I saw Edwards, 
one of the color-bearers, fall slowly backward, 
raising one hand to his mouth as the blood spirt- 
ed from it; an **Oh!” of pain or alarm burst 
from his lips, and in his eyes there was a stare 
of woeful amazement. 

I had expected that such sights as this would 
be most depressing and terrible. It was not 
so; it was not even painful; it hardly seemed 
unnatural; it only.produced a feeling of sur- 
prise. Kelley of the color guard, one of our 
Louisiana recruits, seized the Stars and Stripes 
from the fallen man’s hand and bore them on- 
ward, calmly chewing his tobacco. 

All this time we were subjected to both can- 
non and musketry without being allowed to re- 
spond, which is the severest of all the trials of 
battle. ‘*Oh dear! when shall we fire?” I 
heard one of the color corporals exclaim in a 
voice of real anguish ; and there was a general 
feeling of relief when the Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
clear, metallic voice rang out, ‘‘ Fire by file! 
commence firing!” The men could not wait to 
fire by file, which is a graduated discharge, run- 
ning from the right to the left of each company ; 
they brought down those four hundred rifles to- 
gether, and sent one crashing, magnificent vol- 
ley into the hostile line of smoke which fronted 
them; for as yet we could see no other sign of 
an enemy. ‘The next second every one was 
loading his piece with such a frenzied haste as 
if his life depended on the rapidity of the opera- 
tion. Suddenly I was amazed and disgusted at 
seeing the two centre companies fall on their 
faces. Drawing my sword and turning upon 
the man nearest me, I shouted, ‘* You miserable 
coward, if you don’t get up I'll split your head 
open.” ‘* We were ordered to lie down,” he an- 
swered; and one of my lieutenants corroborated 
the statement. LIlookedaroundindoubt. “It 
can’t be,” I said; ‘the right of the regiment is 
moving; and there is the Colonel just behind 
he 

The men fell intoline again, and the dropping 
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file fire had commenced in our ranks when I and | 


every one near me heard distinctly a loud order 
to lie down. Down we went, all the more 
smartly, I think, because at that instant a shell 
flew between the colors with a deafening, hoarse 
screech as if the rebels had fired a brace of mad 
catamounts at us. 
at the nervous haste of my plunge, and that I 
saw one of my men laughing also as he went 
down, probably for similar reason. In my boy- 
hood I have ducked in the same way, and with 
very much the same laugh, in escaping from a 
particularly swift snow-ball. 

‘* Forward!” we heard the Colonel shout; 
and springing up we advanced. It was our last 
stop. The men were excited, but not fright- 
ened. Qn they went, file-firing, straight toward 
the enemy, in the teeth of cannon and musketry. 
There was a heavy pressure from right to left to- 
ward the colors; some of my small men were 


crowded out of their places; we were three | 


ranks deep instead of two. As little Sweeny 
dodged along the rear, trying to find a crack in 
the living, advancing wall to poke his gun 
through, one of my officers twice collared him 


and dragged him back to his place, saying, | 


‘*What the — and — are you doing on the 
right of the company ?” 

‘* Liftenant,” was the ready answer, ‘‘I am 
up here purtectin’ thim colors.” 

The swearing mania was irrepressible; no- 
thing but oaths could express our feelings. I 
was not a profane man; I never swore at one of 
my company before that day; but at that mo- 
ment I had a gift. 
in the red presence of slaughter, it seemed as if 
every possible extremity of mere language was 
excusable, provided it would aid in gaining vic- 
tory. A serious friend has asked me since if I 
did not think of eternity. Not once. I was 
anxious for nothing but to keep a steady line 
and to reach the enemy's position. I did not, 


as I previdusly supposed I should, urge my sol- | 


diers to fight desperately and fire rapidly. They 
were fighting well enough and firing fast enough. 
Nearly all that I said might be summed up as 
repetitions of the two orders, ‘‘Close up” and 
‘* Guide right.” I even swore at one of the 
color corporals for being out of line, although 
the man had simply dropped back a pace in the 
process of loading. 

I acted against the rules when I kept my 
place in the front rank after the firing had com- 
menced ; but I had two lieutenants to keep order 
in the rear, and I thought it best to let the men 
see one of their officers. Marching in this posi- 
tion, in the centre of the regiment, I noticed 
that the line had assumed a convex form, the 
rapid advance of the colors drawing the middle 
companies slightly ahead of the flank ones. 
And here, looking away to the left, I saw the 
Eight New Hampshire in confusion and drop- 
ping behind us like an exploded steamer losing 
headway. It was partly the enemy’s fire which 
had broken them, they being directly in front of 
the battery and suffering much more than we; 


I remember that I laughed | 


In the rage of the charge, | 
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but, far more than that, it was an unfortunate 
formation of the regiment ‘‘ by inversion,” the 
result of which was to spoil the working of the 
delicate tactical machinery. The Eighth was q 
noble body of men, and distinguished itself sup. 
sequently at Port Hudson in a most heroic man. 
ner, losing more than one-half its numbers in » 
single assault. 

Weitzel, who was riding close at our heels, 
smoking a cigar and surveying every thing with 
the coolness of an outsider, saw the disaster, 
and hurried up the Thirteenth Connecticut to 
relieve the staggering regiment. Meantime we 
| went on alone, keeping up our file-fire and grad- 
ually straightening our line. Several times [ 
thought impatiently, Shall we ever get there? 
shall we ever be among them? I believed that 
there would, of course, be a bayonet struggle, 
not knowing then that hand-to-hand combats 
exist mainly in newspapers. 

The field, I have said, was a quarter of a 
mile long. We had passed over one-half of it 
before I saw a single man of the hostile force: 
and their cannon I did not see at all, so well were 
they masked by shrubbery, although I could per- 
ceive the puffs of smoke which they gave out when 
| discharged. Numbers of men in the regiment 
| never laid eyes on a rebel during the whole ac- 

tion. The first troops that we caught sight of were 
probably the Lafourche militia, Mouton’s reserve, 
| which came down the cross-road on a run to re- 
inforce the threatened position. As soon as they 
got in our front they commenced firing irregu- 
larly, without halting or forming, then broke 
suddenly in a panic, rushing into the thickets 
| in their rear, and disappearing in a most rapid, 
| harmless manner. This I did not see, for it 
| happened opposite our right wing, and my eyes 
were set straight forward. But when we had 
got half across the field I became aware that 
the hostile battery had ceased firing; and im- 
mediately thereafter I perceived a crowd of men 
spring up from behind the fence in front of us, 
plunge across the road, and sweep into the for- 
est, seeming to be actually jumping over each 
| other in their haste, and looking, in their gray 
| uniforms, like an immense flock of sheep swarm- 
| ing over a fence. At this sight our regiment 
| raised a spontaneous yell of triumph, and quick- 
ened, if possible, the fary of its fire. 
Just then a tremendous volley, the voice of 
the Thirteenth Connecticut coming into action, 
rang out somewhat in rear of our left. It was 
given contrary to the orders of the Colonel, but 
| the sight of the escaping enemy was too strong 
|a temptation. On we went, smack up to the 
| fence, yelling with excitement and blazing away 
| at the woods, although every living rebel had 
| disappeared. It was all that our Lieutenant- 
Colonel, aided by his company officers, could do 
to halt the regiment. I was in a state of amaze- 
| ment at what seemed to me the feeble resistance 
| of the enemy, and was far from supposing that 
| we had broken his main force and won the battle. 
‘*Can’t this firing be stopped?” I said, anx- 
|iously, to the Lieutenant-Colonel. ‘Are we 
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not wasting our ammunition on a mere party 


of skirmishers ?”’ 

‘* Cease firing!” he ordered, riding down the 
line. And with some difficulty quiet was re- 
stored. 

‘‘Can’t the regiment push into the woods?” 
I now asked. ‘‘I am afraid the enemy mat 
ye-form there and drive us back again.” 

Instead of following this suggestion he did 
better, ordering out two companies as skirmish- 
ers to pursue the victory, and directing the offi- 
cers of the remaining companies to re-form and 
count off their men. If I had not been an in- 
experienced soldier I should not have under- 
taken to press advice upon my superior officer ; 
it was the natural eagerness and simplicity of a 
green-horn which led me to rush forward in this 
officious manner. 

We had scarcely straightened our ranks when 
we heard a cheer from the Thirteenth, now form- 
éd on our left, and saw Weitzel in front of them 
making aspeech. What he said to them I could 
not hear, but his address to us was a very com- 
pendium of practical instruction. 

‘Twelfth Connecticut,” he spoke, in answer 
to our congratulatory hurrah, ‘‘ you have done 
That is the way to do it. Never stop, 


, 


well. 
and the enemy won't stop.’ 

‘That is the best speech I ever heard in my 
life,” one of my men remarked. 

‘Three cheers for General Weitzel!’’ yelled 
an excited corporal, jumping out of the ranks 
and swinging his cap. ‘* Hurrah, hurrah, hur- 
rah!” 

Our Lieut-Colonel now spoke. ‘ Twelfth, 
you have done well,” he began; ‘‘but not so 
well as I hoped.” 

A Voice. ‘‘ What did you expect, Colonel ? 
We made them skedaddle.” 

Coronet. ‘* Yes, I know that. That was all 
right. But I wanted you to do it more coolly. 
After the drilling that you have had I thought 
you would go through it like a parade. I tried 


” 


to halt you in the middle of the field to dress | 


the line. I shouted at you with all my force ; 
but I couldn’t get you to stop.” 

Voices. ‘* We didn’t hear a word of it, Col- 
onel.” 

Coronet. ‘‘I suppose not. I don’t see how 
you could hear when you were yelling so and 
keeping up such a fire. 
racket. And now, color guard, why didn’t you 
shake out those colors? ‘There isn’t a bullet- 
hole in them.” 

Cotor Serceant. ‘ We rolled them up to go 
through the woods, Sir.” 

Cotonex. ‘ That’s all right. But next time 
let them fly whenever you come to a clear spot. 
Never mind battle-rents. They only make the 
old flag more glorious.” 


There was some grumbling at the unthafkful | 


tone of this speech. We thought that we had 
done our duty as well as could be expected, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the ground and the 
fact that it was our first fight. After an expe- 
rience of forty-three days under fire I am of 


I never heard such a | 


opinion that I never saw a more dextrous, rapid, 
and vigorous advance, although I have certaialy 
seen cooler ones. 

About this time, just early enough to be too 
late, the rebel left wing completed its circuit and 
appeared in our rear. But when it came in 
sight of the Eighth New Hampshire, which had 
been led back to meet it, and guessed thereby 
how the main conflict had gone, it lost heart, 
and, after firing a few shots across the bayou at 
our baggage train, hurried off by a roundabout 
way to rejoin Mouton at Thibodeaux. 

The Thirteenth was now started in pursuit of 
the beaten centre, following up Perkins’s caval- 
ry and a section of artillery, the guns of which 
we could hear booming, farther and farther away, 
for half an hour afterward. On the road and in 
the swampy wood behind the rebel position we 
took a field-piece and nearly three hundred pris- 
oners. The color sergeant of the Crescent Reg- 
iment was caught, up to his waist in mire, but 
he had hid his colors, probably by burying them 
in the morass; and so the Twelfth failed to se- 
cure a rightful trophy. 

During the evening my servant arrived with 
my over-coat, which enabled me to pass the night 
in a state of half comfort. Our prisoners, clad 
generally in the coarse cottonade called negro- 
cloth, suffered severely with cold, especially those 
whom we had dragged out of the morass. They 
appropriated without compunction the blankets 
of their dead comrades and even of their dead 
colonel, Our own men were as badly off, ex- 
cept that their clothing, being of woolen, was 
better suited to the temperature. Their blank. 
ets and over-coats were with their knapsacks, 
three miles away, on the other side of the bayou ; 
and such was the difficulty of getting the train 

| across the bridge that our regimental baggage 
did not arrive till morning; nor could the poor 
| fellows be allowed to go singly after their prop- 
erty for fear of another fight in case the enemy 
should be reinforced. But after pickets had 
been thrown out, the rest of the men were al- 
| lowed to collect rails and build huge camp fires, 
|around which they stood or sat till morning, 
chewing their hard biscuit, smoking, and brag- 
ging endlessly of their victory. 

One of the first men whom I beheld in the 
morning was Edwards, the color-bearer, whom 
I had seen fall with what I supposed to be a 
mortal wound, and who now presented himself 
to claim his colors, having understood that we 
| were to have a second battle. The ball had act- 
ually passed through his head, entering the 
mouth, and coming out behind the left jaw. 
He simply complained that his mouth was very 
sore, and that he could eat nothing but soup. 
He was ordered back to hospital, being evident- 
ly too severely hit to do duty; and in fact he had 
a long illness, the fever of the hurt terminating 
| in typhus. One of the most noticeable things in 
| war is the heroism of the wounded. 
| Notwithstanding the great length at which I 
| have described the combat of Labadieville, our 
| regimental loss was but two killed and fourteen 
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wounded. Its smallness was owing in part to | 


the rapidity with which we advanced, and the | 
consequent brevity of our exposure to fire, only 
an hour and twenty minutes elapsing from the 
time the first shell passed over us to the mo- 
ment of reaching the fence. It did not seem, 
by-the-way, fifteen minutes. The entire loss | 
of the brigade was less than ninety killed and | 
wounded, of which about one- half fell to the | 
share of the Eighth New Hampshire. 

Allow me now to recall and insist upon the 
tactical ideas which appeared earlier in this nar- 
rative. Weitzel won his little victory by dint 
of concentration and of promptness of move- 
ment; and the possibility of these flowed from 
the forethought which provided his rude but 
serviceable pontoon-bridge. Similar results 
would have followed the same tactics if one 
hundred thousand men had been opposed to 
each other instead of less than six thousand. 
Of all the combats that I have seen this one | 
was the most scientific, orderly, comprehensible, 
and artistically satisfactory. Iwill venture one 
other military reflection. I think the success 
of our regiment in charging veterans in a strong 


position was owing very much to the file-iire | 


which we kept up while advancing. In the 
first place, it supported the spirits of our men, 
who believed that they were doing as much dam- 
age as they received, and felt that they ought to 
be able to bear the trial as long as the enemy. 
In the second place, it killed the musketry of 
the rebels, who, unfortunately for their morale, 
I think, had for shelter a deep plantation ditch, 
which served them the purpose of a rifle-pit 


Now a human being who has a cover in battle | 


hates to put his head outside of it. As a proof 
that we actually did overwhelm and derange the 
hostile musketry, I may adduce the fact that we 
had only six men hit by bullets. The rebels 
lost very few, to be sure; but the fence above 
their heads was so tattered by our shot as to be 
a curiosity; and the prisoners said that, what 
with the whizzing of Miniés and the flying of 
cypress splinters, the ditch was a most unpleas- | 
ant position. I believe the manceuvre of file- 
firing while advancing in battalion line to be 
quite a novelty. Notwithstanding frequent in- 
quiries on the subject, I never yet heard of any 


other regiment having practiced it. An attack- | 


ing line generally halts from time to time and 
delivers volleys, or advances at a right-shoulder- | 
shift, taking what the enemy sends without re- | 
ply until the position to be seized is actually 
reached. All three of these methods, I admit, 
are sufficiently difficult of execution; but the | 
one by which we carried our point at Labadie- 
ville is certainly the least trying to human na- 
ture. The difficulty is that it can not be put in 


practice except on level ground, where the rear | 
rank can keep well closed up; and even then | 


the leading men are in some danger of having 
their heads blown off by the muskets of their 
supporting comrades. For instance, I had my 
neck scorched at Labadieville by the fire of one 


| And now let us ascend from tactics to strat. 
| egy. The plan of the campaign was that Weit. 
| | zel should drive the enemy down the Lafourche 
| to Thibodeaux; that Colonel Thomas, with the 
Fighth Vermont and a colored regiment, should 
| flank them there by way of the railroad from 
New Orleans; and that the Twenty-first Indiana 
with a foree of gun-boats should seize Brasheay 
City, and cut off their retreat across the Atcha- 
|falaya. To bring all this about, Mouton ought 
to have fought a second battle with us at Thibo. 
deaux, or at least to have retired with a decent 
| degree of deliberation. But he had been too 
| neatly whipped and too thoroughly frightened 
|to do either. He made a desperate rush for 
| Brashear City, deserted at every step by his La- 
| fourche militiamen, and succeeded in crossing 
| the Atchafalaya almost in sight of the intercept. 
ing force, which had been detained two days off 
the bar by a furious norther. As for us, we fol 
lowed him in a most leisurely manner, fearing 
| that he would do just what he did. And now 
|for nearly six months—that is, until General 
Banks arrived to open his Teche campaign—was 
Weitzel military master of the fertile Lafourche 
| country, and commander of the United States 
forces in all Louisiana west of the Mississippi. 


LIBRARIES. 
VHE treasury of remedies for the soul” w 
inscribed over the entrance of the library 
| of Osymandyas at Thebes, the first library men- 
| tioned in history. Three thousand years have 


. | wrought no change in the truth of the legend 


fee . : : 
which classes libraries among the prime agen- 


| cies for promoting the well-being of mankind. 

It is not the most violent or perceptible causes 
| which produce the most permanent conse- 
quences; the slow, gradual upheaval of conti- 
nents presents grander results than ile spasmod- 
ic quakings of Vesuvius; the quiet success of 
Christianity has surpassed the wonders achieved 
| by the sword of Mohammed ; the invention of a 
German mechanic has revolutionized the world, 
}and books, whether in manuscript or printed, 
have exercised a silent but controlling influence 
over the destiny of the ages—an influence not 
the less real because generally unrecognized. 
| When Pisistratus founded the Homeric library 

; at Athens he accomplished what Harmodius and 
| Aristogiton could not undo when they overthrew 
|his power; he established an institution whose 
| oMfeets were felt long after its destruction, shap- 

|ing the thoughts, tastes, opinions, and actions 
| of the race. 

In the dark ages it was in monastic libraries 
| that the relics of Greek and Roman civilization 
| were preserved for the return of more auspicious 
days. Collections of classic and patristic au- 
thors were numerous, relics snatched from the 

ravages of the Goths and the Vandals, few of 
| these libraries containing over five or six hun- 


| 


| dred MSS., but in the aggregate forming a vast 
/number. Alcuin, Anselm, Charlemagne, the 
of my own soldiers. abbots of Glastonbury and York, 


and other 




















prominent characters, devoted themselves to the 
advancement of libraries. The monks, cooped 
up in their narrow cells, gave expression to their 
aspirations after a more exalted and intellectual 
existence than that to which they were doomed 
by translating the classic authors. ‘‘ That they 
slept their lives away is most untrue,” says Long- 
fellow; “for in an age when books were few— 
so few, so precious, that they were chained to 
their oaken shelves with iron chains like galley- 
slaves to their benches, these men, with their 
laborious hands, copied upon parchment all the 
lore and wisdom of the past, and transmitted it 
tous. Perhaps it is not too much to say that, 
but for these monks, not one line of the classics 
would have reached our day.” 

The Benedictines of the Middle Ages were 
not only great book collectors, but, according 
to the character of their order, they did more 
than any other class of men of the time toward 
diffusing the advantages of literature. ‘Their 
great monastery, Monte Casino, was a sort of 
treasury or mint where choice MSS. were stored 
and prepared, and whence kr 
currency at a period of profound degradation. 
Destroyed by the Lombards, rebuilt only to be 
shaken by earthquakes and ravaged by the Sara- 
cens in their descents on the coasts of Italy, the 
institution continued steadily to progress in spite 
of such terrors, and the monks became famous 
throughout Christendom for their skill and in- 
dustry as book-hunters and book-manufacturers. 
Men of literary tastes proceeded thither as to an 
oasis in the desert; and long after the decay of 
the convent and the dispersion and destruction 
of many of its volumes, its name survived, and 
its antique cloisters continued an object of de- 
vout pilgrimage to such men as Boccaccio and 
Mabillan. Here Tasso, worn out by the terri- 
ble anguish of his life, spent some of his last 
days. The influence exercised by the library 
of Monte Casino was incalculable. 

After the decline of this institution the pro- 
motion of libraries is principally due to Richard 
de Bury, the Anglo-Norman bibliophile and bib- 
liographer of the period of Edward IIL., and to 
Petrarch his contemporary. The Philobiblon 
of the former we commend to every book-lover 
as a charming little treatise, unsurpassed in 
merit by any subsequent work of the kind. De 
Bury would have enjoyed with all his heart turn- 
ing over the pages of the edition so beautifully 
printed in 1861 by Munsell, ‘‘ Aldi Discipulus 
Albanus.” Petrarch, the friend of De Bury, is 
famous as a poet, but it is not generally known 
that he was also a book collector and aspired at 
founding a library, for which object he bequeathed 
his books to the Venetian republic as a nucleus 
for a State Library. But the wealthy oligarchs 
of the city of the sea were too much absorbed in 
the traffic of gold, silks, and spices of the Orient 
to attend to literature, and Petrarch’s collection 
lay neglected until some of the precious MSS. 
became actually petrified in the damp vaults 
where they were confined. Eventually the 
books were scattered to the four winds, but by 


edge obtained 
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some remarkable chance over seven hundred of 
these books, over which the great poet and lover 
once pondered and dreamed, have found an asy- 
lum from the storms of ages in the library of 
Trieste. How inestimable is ghe worth of those 
volumes rich with such tender memories! 

How much it adds to the interest, the vitality 
of books if we can associate them with men who 
have enlisted the attention or sympathy of gen- 
erations!’ The Royal Library of Paris seems 
more attractive to us because the illustrious De 
Thou—Huguenot, patriot, and historian—minis- 
tered to its wants as librarian, and because of 
the tragic fate of his son and successor, who has 
been celebrated in De Vigny’s Cing Mars. The 
Harleian MSS. suggest to us that quaint comic 
genius, Robert Burton, rummaging, as Dibdin 
tells us, among the huge black letter folios as 
in a mine, giving us the results of his labor in 
that oddest of farragos, ‘‘The Anatomie of 
Melancholy,” which has diverted the leisure mo- 
ments of many a student. With what venera- 
tion we contemplate the monastic library of Er- 
furth, where Luther, while a young man, passed 
many days that would otherwise have been weari- 
some. ‘There he found the Bible which first 
aroused him to a sense of his own necessities, 
and the wants of his fellow-men. ‘* This book,” 
as D’Aubigné has eloquently observed, ‘‘ deposit- 
ed upon the unknown shelves of a gloomy hall, 
is about to become the book of life to a whole 
nation. In that book the Reformation lay hid.” 

No sign of our age is so indicative of present 
prosperity and intelligence, and of the perma- 
nence of the beneficent institutions of the time, 
as the growing attention paid to the collection 
and preservation of books. The silent but won- 
derful power of libraries is more and more ac- 
knowledged. The revenues of states, the dona- 
tions of private munificence, are liberally con- 
tributed for the nourishment of libraries. The 
British Museum, with its vast collection of MSS. 
and printed volumes, is too well known to require 
more than a passing notice. The libraries of 
the old Nitrian monasteries, neglected among 


|the sands of Egypt, have been ransacked for 


their treasures of Coptic, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Abyssinian lore, which now adorn the shelves 
of the Museum; and from all parts of the globe 
literary representatives may be said to have 
come and settled in this great metropolis of 
books. At present the collection numbers 
40,000 MSS., 600,000 printed volumes, and 
200,000 pamphlets. 

The superb Bibliotheque Imperiale of Paris, 
the largest in the world, contained in 1861 
1,000,000 printed volumes, and 150,000 MSS., 
300,000 maps, 300,000 pamphlets, 130,000 en- 
gravings, and 150,000 numismatic specimens. 
It must be conceded, however, that it contains 
many duplicates. The Library of St. Gene- 
vieve at Paris with 200,000 volumes, the Royal 
Library of Berlin with its 600,000 volumes, and 
|a magnificent collection of Oriental MSS., the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen with 450,000 vol- 
umes, the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 
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which, in little over a century, has accumulated 
500,000 volumes, the Royal Library of Munich 
with 500,000 volumes, the Imperial Library of 
Vienna containing over 425,000 volumes, the 
Library of the Vatican possessing on the shelves 
of its antique alcoves the finest collection of 
Oriental MSS. in the world—among them many 
inestimable treasures brought thither from Con- 
stantinople when it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, the Laurentian Library at Florence, so 
scurvily treated by Savonarola ; these, and many 
others, invite us to linger in their calm retreats 
and dream over the strange legends which clus- 


ter around them like ivy; but, behold, are they | 


not all written in the chronicles of, Edward the 
son of Edwards, who hath ‘‘ given good heed, 
and sought out, and set in order many” and 
divers things worthy to be remembered? where- 
fore, let him that desireth to be more fully in- 
formed as to these things, search diligently in 
these books and be edified. 

But as for us let us turn to the efforts made 
in our own land to promote the cause of civiliza- 
tion by the foundation of libraries, although 
very few of our libraries can lay any pretensions 
to antiquity. While successive ages have con- 
tributed to the growth of literature and the per- 
petuation of libraries in the Old World, ours 
are mostly the product of the wealth and intelli- 


gence of the present century. In 1663, or there- | 


abouts, Pepys, the fussy, consequential courtier 
and book-collector of the days of Charles IL., 
was jotting down in his diary such items as the 
following, which show how plentiful books were 


in England at that time: ‘‘To Paul’s church- | 


yard, where I found several books ready bound 


for me: February 16 (Lord’s Day), all the morn- | 


ing making a catalogue of my books.” He had 
no idea of wasting his time. ‘‘ By Mr. Dug- 
dale I hear the great loss of books in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, and at their hall also, which they 
value at about £150,000"—a sum equal to 
£400,000 at present, or $2,000,000. ‘* Feb- 


ruary 8. To the Strand to my bookseller’s, and | 


there bought an idle, roguish French book, 
which I have bought in plain binding, avoiding 
the buying of it better bound, because I resolve, 
as soon as I have read it, to burn it, that it may 
not stand in the list of books, nor among them, 
to disgrace them if it should be found.” Vir- 


tuous Pepys! while he was thus luxuriating in | 
the pastures of literature the English colonies | 


were fighting Indians and clearing a howling 
wilderness. It was scarcely more than twenty 
years before these extracts were penned that the 
first printing- press in the United States was 
started at Cambridge. Donated soon after to 
Harvard College, it has since become the Uni- 
versity press so celebrated for its choice editions. 
Then came the French and Indian wars and the 
Revolution, succeeded by ail the confusion and 
bustle attendant on the establishment of an in- 
fant people struggling for a place among the | 
nations; and yet one is really astonished at the | 
progress achieved by our literary institutions | 
even amidst all these adverse circumstances. | 





. « / —_— 
| It is due to the men of the Old World to say 
| that to them is owing much of what was done 
|toward building up the early American libra. 
ries, With a prophetic eye they beheld the fy- 

ture glory of the colonies, and sought to infiy- 
ence their destiny and incorporate themselves 
| with their fame by liberal contributions of books 
}and money. The library of Harvard College, 
the first in the United States, was founded in 
| 1632, and was endowed with gifts from Sir 
| Kenelm Digby, Richard Baxter, Bishop Berke. 
ley, and many others of the mother country, 
These invaluable tomes were all consumed by 
fire in 1764. The library, however, was imme. 
| diately recommenced, and now contains, exclu- 
sive of the society libraries and pamphlets, 
| about 85,000 volumes. 

The Library of Yale College comes next in 
order of date, and was actually founded before 
the college for which it was intended, the cler- 
gyman who contributed the books which formed 
its nucleus, in 1700, saying, ‘‘I give these books 
for the founding of a college in this colony.” 
What worldly@isdom sometimes inspired the 
|counsels of those quaint New England divines 
|of the olden time! The Library of Columbia 
College was founded in 1757. The Library 
Association of Philadelphia was started in 1731, 
by that universal genius, that representative 
Yankee, Benjamin Franklin, whose statue sur- 
|mounts the entrance of the present building, 
which was erected late in the last century. This 
was the first of those subscription libraries in 
America which afterward so rapidly multiplied 
that Franklin could say before he died: ‘* These 
libraries have improved the general conversation 
| of the Americans; made the common tradesmen 
| and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen in 
| other countries; and perhaps have contributed, 
in some degree, to the stand so generally made 
throughout the colonies in defense of their priv- 
ileges.” This library, with the Loganian col- 
lection attached to it, has received contributions 
from many sources, and now contains over 60,000 
volumes. The Philosophical Library of Phila- 
delphia was also founded by Franklin. 

The Redwood Library, of Newport, was initi- 
ated by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, then 
resident in this country. The project was nobly 
seconded by Abraham Redwood, Esq., by a do- 
nation of £500, in 1747; and £5000 were sub- 
scribed for the erection of a building, a large 
sum for a colonial library in those days. The 


|plan was drafted by one of the architects of 


Blenheim House; and the elegant little build- 
ing still remains, a monument to the traditional 
wealth and stateliness of Newport in its early 
years. The collection, although so much older 
than most of our libraries, contains only 12,000 
volumes, but these are all of real merit. Dr. 
Stiles, of Revolutionary memory, was long the 
librarian. Take it all in all, we are disposed to 
regard the choice little Redwood, enshrined in 
its beautiful antique temple, and redolent with 
such fragrant associations, as one of the most 
interesting in the country. 


LIBRARIES. 


The Library of the American Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia possesses a 
complete series of works relating to ornithology, 
besides over 25,000 ornithological specimens— 
an unsurpassed collection. The New York State 
Library at Albany, founded as late as 1818, long 
after many other American libraries, and de- 
pendent for its support on the caprice of a mot- 
ley and constantly-varying Legislature, has still 
made extraordinary progress. It now contains 
over 65,000 volumes. Many superb works pub- 
lished by foreign governments enrich its alcoves. 
It also possesses a complete set of the British 
Patents, the most stupendous work ever sent to 
press, and which increases from year to year in 
new installments, rolling up like compound in- 
terest. But four or five other sets of it have 
reached this side of the Atlantic; and its worth 
is shown by the fact that few other works are in 
so constant requisition. The Law Department 
embraces over 18,000 volumes. But the spe- 
cialty of the New York State Library is in early 
historical, local, 
works relating to America, and in this it is sur- 
passed by no library in the United States. It is 
a curious fact, not generally known, that the 
original papers taken from André’s boots when 
he was captured are on exhibition in this li- 
brary. 

The Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, is also de- 


voted to the preservation of American archives; | 


and is, moreover, interesting as possessing 900 
volumes of the private library collected by In- 
crease and Cotton Mather. How often, per- 
haps, has the sapient author of the Magnalia 
turned to these tomes to verify some learned 
quotation which he was about to inscribe in his 
chronicle for the confusion of ‘‘ salvages” and 
heretics, and the edification of the orthodox. 
The Library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety is a small but valuable collection, luxuri- 


ously cradled and tenderly nursed by the anti- | 


quarians of the ‘* Hub.” 

Such are some of the oldest and best of our 
libraries. Few of them are noteworthy on ac- 
count of size; but what they lack in quantity is 
compensated by quality. 


is adipose matter—mere rubbish—the accumu- 
lation of ages, but possessing no value other than 


that of mouldiness and sheer old age; while the | 


American libraries above alluded to are ‘of 
gold compact,” containing but a small fraction 
of useless stuff. 

But there is another class of libraries in the 
United States springing up every where, and 
rapidly assuming proportions which even an En- 
glishman would not disdain. Our town and 
public libraries are the noblest evidences of the 
prosperity attained by our great republic, and 
among the surest pledges of its permanence and 
the increasing intelligence of its citizens. The 
Boston Athenzeum and Boston public libraries 
possess together nearly 250,000 volumes. The 


geographical, and statistical | 


It should be remem- } 
bered that although many of the Continental | 
libraries boast of their bulk, a great deal of it | 
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Astor with its 130,000 volumes, and scores of 
others, claim more than a passing notice ; and it 
is better, therefore, to refer the reader to Rhees’s 
exhaustive work on the subject rather than sim- 
ply to name institutions which deserve more 
than a passing notice. We would suggest to 
Mr. Rhees that a new edition of his valuable 
work, with the ‘latest improvements,” is desira- 
ble. Our school and college libraries, although 
generally small, are so numerous as enormously 
to swell the amount of portable information ac- 
cumulated in our youthful country for the bene- 
fit of generations yet to come. Are we styleda 
mercenary people, wholly given up to the accu- 
mulation of wealth? Point to the libraries en- 
dowed by our countrymen; further refutation 
of the libel Private collections 
have in many cases served to start or swell the 
size of European libraries, but in almost every 
case in the form of bequests. In this country it 
is an everyday affair for town libraries to be 
founded by donations given during the lifetime 
of the donors: witness the Boston Atheneum 
and Boston Public Library; witness the dona- 
tions made by Mr. Peabody for libraries at Dan- 
vers and Baltimore. Last winter, in the New 
| York Senate, Hon. Ezra Cornell, had a bill 
passed, according to which he donates $100,000 
for the purpose of founding a public library at 
Ithaca, and this in a time of civil war! 

It may be stated, as an evidence of the general 
diffusion of knowledge in the United States, that 
the number of libraries in Great Britain, in 1856, 
exceeding 10,000 volumes was 43, in France 28, 
and in the United States 104. The number of 
volumes in all the libraries of this country, pri- 
vate libraries excepted, amounted, in 1859, to 
12,720,686 volumes. The number of volumes 
contained in libraries of 10,000 and upward, 
exclusive of private libraries, is 2,403,477, ac- 
cording to the last issue of Childs’s National 
Almanac, of which only 350,000 are in the 
Slave States. Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
| dents, and with a population of 1,596,318 before 
the war, possesses 50,000 volumes; Massachu- 
setts, settled thirteen years later, and with a pop- 
ulation of 1,231,066, possesses 614,415; South 
Carolina, the abode of the choicest F. F. V.’s, 
boasts of the enormous sum of 90,000 to a popu- 
lation of 703,708. These figures may be rather 
dry, but they are worth more than a passing 
thought, for they present facts of singular sig- 
nificance. If they are true, and we have taken 
| means to verify them, then the South can not 
| toc soon be regenerated. 
| On the breaking out of the war there was a 
|small collection at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
| styled by euphemy a public library. There were 
| the country seats of the créme de la créme of the 

chivalry ; perchance the books in the Beaufort 
library were sometimes daintily fingered by ex- 
quisite aristocrats, who had tears to shed over 
| Byron’s heroines but lorded it over the “‘ nigger” 
with a full appreciation of their high-born ex- 
traction. But those palmy days have passed 
away forever, and with them the Beaufort Public 


is needless. 
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Library has gone: the books were sold at auction 
in New York, and the hall of the library is now 
an asylum for freedmen. At the time when 
this occurred there was some outcry against the 
Vandalism of the proceeding. In our opinion 
the Beaufort library was excluded from the pro- 
tection which is properly claimed for literary 
institutions. It was doomed per se; without 
being intrinsically a rare collection, it was still 
of no ordinary character, and demanded an ex- 
traordinary fate. It was gathered by the un- 
paid wages of slaves. No; a library, an insti- 
tution intended for the diffusion of civilization, 
founded by those who are fighting to maintain 
the institutions of barbarism, is a solecism. 
Scatter its volumes and sweep it into oblivion, 
and when South Carolina is again a free State, 
then introduce the true civilization, plant schools 
and libraries from Charleston to New Orleans, 
and the library of Beaufort will be more than 
restored. 

It is pleasant to observe that the spirit we 
have shown in regard to libraries has proved 
contagious. Our Canadian neighbors have al- 
ready started many thriving and valuable collec- 
tions, and libraries belonging to educational in- 
stitutions are numerous. ‘The attention given 
to the foundation of libraries seems to be a char- 
acteristic trait of the Anglo-Saxon colonies. It 
has been seen how early we commenced found- 
ing them, and the Canadians are not slow in the 
good work. It will startle many persons who 
are unaware of the marvelous progress of civil- 
ization in Australia, to learn that in its great 
cities society has become sufficiently settled to 
create a demand for public libraries. One was 
founded at Melbourne in 1855; a beautiful edi- 
fice was erected at a cost of £16,000, and in| 
1860 it already contained nearly 30,000 volumes. 

The collection of private libraries for one’s 
personal delectation has been a luxury indulged 
in by the rich and the intelligent since the days 
of Lucullus and Pliny, great ‘‘ book-hunters ;” 
and surely there is no pursuit or hobby which 
wealth loves to humor that is more productive 
of good. Our merchant princes and literary | 
men have as yet made no collections so vast and 
magnificent as a few of the private libraries of 
Europe, such as those of Magliabechi, the prince 
of librarians, De Thott, the Dukes of Urbino, 
and the Harleian; but they have shown a com- 
mendable zeal in the cause, and select private 
libraries are far more frequent now in our coun- 
try than in England, and often with special at- | 
tention devoted to certain subjects; as, for ex- | 
ample, the Shakspearian Library of Mr. Burton, | 
and the collection of Spanish literature gathered | 
by Mr. Ticknor, unsurpassed out of Spain. The 
entertaining works of Dr. Wynne and Mr, Farn- 
ham on the private libraries of Boston and New 
York show what had been achieved in this line 
some years ago. 

Of the work connected with the collection | 
and curatorship of libraries but little is known 
outside of library walls. The popular mind con- | 
siders a library a sort of Castle of Indolence, | 


a —— 
where the happy man who is situated there has 
naught to do but take his ease at his own sweet 
will; to read, perchance to dream; to draw his 
salary; to gradually grow old and leathery; and 
after a life of enviable repose, to pass gently 
away to a sphere where his condition of quietude 
will be continued forever. Nothing can be far. 
ther from the truth. Small libraries, poorly 
funded and making few or no additions, do not 
require much attention, although they should 
have more care than they generally receive, 
But a library of any size that gains annual ad- 
ditions involves a great deal of labor, even if 
the number of readers be small. A book has to 
go through many different processes—register- 
ing, binding, stamping, cataloguing, etc., ete. 
—before it finally reaches the shelves where 
room has to be found for it among the compan- 
ions with whom it is to spend the remainder of 
its days. The compiling of catalogues is an- 
other great task devolving on the librarian, and 
demanding a vast amount of unappreciated la- 
bor. Bibliographies are to be ransacked for the 
authors of anonymous works; the abbreviations 
to be made in the titles need experience and 
judgment, and the whole is to be gotten up with 
numerous cross-references, and with the nicest 
care and the observance of a thousand perplex- 
ing rules and vexatious exceptions. In 1858 
the catalogue of the British Museum amounted 
to 623 folio volumes as far as the letter 1; when 
completed it can hardly embrace less than 1500 
volumes. In many libraries supplementary cat- 
alogues are issued at intervals of a few years, 
The reader can see what it is to catalogue even 
in small libraries, if it is done with the requisite 
minuteness and care. 

There is much work also bestowed on the as- 
sorting of pamphlets for the binder; indexing 
the hundreds of volumes of pamphlets which 
may be already bound, and which are found in 
every large library; arranging books on the 
shelves; registering those which leave the li- 
brary; and all sorts of miscellaneous items which 
are constantly arising. More or less attention 
must also be given to visitors according to their 
number, the regulations of the library, and the 
character of their wants. 

It will be seen, therefore, that libraries, al- 
though free from the wear and tear of life ‘‘on 
change,” are still no bowers of ease. The labor 
performed is quiet and unostentatious, but its 
results are felt as vastly contributing to the prog- 
ress of mankind; silent and unnoticed it goes 
on as the building up of a Jibrary proceeds from 
year to year, from age to age, gradually and un- 
ceasingly, as by minute and unremitting pro- 
cesses the coral isle of the Pacific grows from 
its small foundation until it emerges from the 
depths and gladdens the face of the ocean with 
its grove of cocoas waving their coronal of ver- 
dure in the western wind. 

Natural inclination and experience are as nec- 
essary for the success of one who adopts the life 
of a librarian as in the legal or medical profes- 
sions. A knowledge of libraries and books is 
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now a science by itself, involving a vast amount 
of bibliographical literature that is to be mas- 
tered, and requiring that the would-be librarian 
should have taste and talents suited to the posi- 
tion he seeks. It is a mistake to place over a 
library some old fossil, who has exhausted his 
best energies in Other business, and now desires 
a librarianship as a cozy, comfortable berth after 
the storms of life, although unfit to attend to 
any thing else but to see that the books are not 
stolen. Nor should such a position be given to 
a young man who might make an excellent bank 
clerk, but has no turn for books; and yet such 
cases too often occur. ‘The work demands men 
of active parts, patient research, and ardent love 
for books as books without reference to their con- 
tents, although, of course, a knowledge of these 
is absolutely necessary to the accomplished li- 
brarian; he must also have some knowledge of 
the classic and principal modern languages—the 
more the better. It is obvious that a so-called 
literary man, who cares little for the dry statis- 
tics and history of books, is hardly qualified to 
fill the position occupied by such men as Paniz- 
zi, Cogswell, or Jewett, however learned he may 
be; nor, if conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties, can life in a library often prove otherwise 
to him than drudgery. 

To the librarian who is not so much absorbed 
in bibliographical investigations as to be uncon- 
scious of other matters, life in a library affords 
rare opportunities for the study of human na- 
ture. It is amusing to note the different char- 
acters who visit it, and the diversity and oddity 
of their pursuits. ‘The representative of a nu- 
merous class is the quaint old man who, year 
after year, haunts the still alcoves like the ghost 
of other days, bald, weazen-faced, bent over, 
threadbare as to his apparel, poring over black 
letter, and with his seanty rivulet of thought 
ever dribbling slowly in the same undeviating 
and narrowing channel. It is a singular fact 
that a large proportion of readers are addicted 
to the consultation of genealogies. This van- 
ity, usually considered as belonging to old bach- 
elors and ancient dowagers of the old country, 
is nevertheless affected by many of ‘our other- 
wise sensible people, although inconsistent with 
the democratic nature of our institutions. Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes was not more enthusiastic in 
this sort of erudition than some Americans who 
lavish much precious time in the searching out 
of family crests, ancestry, and other moonshine 
equally substantial. 

To one who desires to regard his fellow-men 
with the benevolent eye of an optimist, it is rather 
mortifying to observe what watchfulness has to 
be exercised in the preservation of books from 
careless usage, or even from theft. ‘The passion 
for acquiring rare works, MSS., or autographs, 
amounts to a monomania with some persons 
which seems to produce a moral obliquity in 
their actions so far as books are concerned. A 
curious instance illustrative of this occurred in 
the New York Historical Library. Dr. —— 
happened in the library investigating some docu- 


ments. The librarian and another gentleman, 
a man of high respectability and well known as 
a book-collector, were the only other persons pres- 
ent. The librarian having vecasion to leave the 
room placed it temporarily in the charge of Dr. 
On returning to the library he found the 
collector had disappeared, and, what was more 
singular, a very valuable MS. framed and hung 
on the wall had also vanished. Dr. ——, ab- 
sorbed in his studies, had observed the disap- 
pearance of neither one nor the other. As it 
was evident he knew nothing about it, and the 
respectability of the supposed purloiner prevent- 
ed further inquiry, no more was said on the sub- 
ject. Some years after, when the occurrence 
was entirely forgotten, the collector died, and 
at the sale of his books Dr. —— and the libra- 
rian again met, and mutually enjoyed the sur- 


prise and pleasure of seeing the aforesaid MS. 
brought to light under the hammer of the anc- 
tioneer ! 

We have already alluded to some of the per- 
plexing questions connected with libraries, but 
there is none demanding for its solution so thor- 
ough a knowledge of the wants of libraries, com- 
bined with good taste and common sense, as 
drawing plans for a library. It is for this rea- 
son that most libraries are either pleasing to the 
eye and unsuited to the purpose for which they 
were erected, or conveniently planned and con- 
trary to the rules of good taste: the former is, 
however, the most usual error. at least in Eu- 
rope, where there are many really beautiful li- 
brary buildings designed by architects of the 
first order, but at a great waste of space and 
convenience. There is only one way entirely 
to obviate the difficulty: the architect should be 
at once librarian and architect—that is, a libra- 
rian by profession, but at the same time con- 
versant with architecture, sufficiently so at least 
to consult with and direct some architect sensi- 
ble enough to heed the suggestions of one who 
knows thoroughly what is required. As this is 
not a contingency to be hoped for until to their 
other studies librarians add the noble study of 
architecture, the next best thing is for the coun- 
cil of sages called the building committee to learn 
wisdom from those who have spent many years 
in a library, instead of ignoring their existence 
and intrusting the matter altogether to some 
architect whose only object is to erect a beautiful 
edifice, and who knows as much about the thou- 
sand and one requirements of a library as of Chi- 
nese. This is not so much a question of genius 
or taste as a question of experience. Michael 
Angelo himself could not plan a suitable build- 
ing for a library without previous experience of 
thefeconomy of a library, as is proved by one he 
erected for the Laurentian Library, which is one 
of the finest things in Florence, but is more fit 
for a ducal palace than for a library. This is 
not so trifling a question as some may think, 
for the public moneys are too often wasted in 
the construction of a library sufficiently hand- 
some, indeed, but also sufficiently absurd in its 
internal arrangements. 
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We may be pardoned, perhaps, for venturing 
a few suggestions, which may not be altogether 
novel, but can not too often be repeated. The 
main portion of a library should be in the form 
of a rotunda, like the famous reading-room of 
the British Museum. Thus from a central point 
can the librarian best oversee the visitors and 
readers, who should always be under his eye, 
and the books, on this plan, can be most acces- 
sible to the assistants. If the ground-plan is 
quadrangular there need be no space lost at the 
angles, as such rooms become necessary as the 
library expands, and, in any event, they are re- 
quired for the storage of duplicates, for library 
offices, etc., as every one conversant with the 
subject very well knows. Nor is a circular build- 
ing undesirable in an architectural point of view, 


the Pantheon at Rome and many Italian basil- | 


icas presenting attractive examples of that style. 
A library should be well-lighted, and from above, 
whatever its shape; by this means reserving for 
book-shelves the space in the walls that would 
be oceupied by windows, 

Excess of ornament should be avoided. any 
thing that tends to distract the attention from 
the main purpose of the building is objection- 
able. Let the chief architectural features pre- 
sent an effective outline; that is sufficient for a 
library, in this respect differing from a cathedral 
or palace, which can hardly be too ornate. It 
may even be questioned whether pictures do not 
interfere with the proportions of a library; if 
donated to such an institution a separate room 
devoted to them would seem preferable. But 


there is one ornament which is always in perfect 
keeping with the severe beauty of a library— 


statuary. Pure marble busts, carved out of 
snowy Carrara, add a classic air to the majestic 
aspect of a library hall such as can be obtained 
in no other way. But let plaster casts be ban- 
ished from its portals as inconsistent with the 
permanent character of the place. 

As to the order of architecture that should be 
selected it is more difficult to decide. While 
all are beautiful, some are better suited to our 
purpose than others. The object of a building 
and its style of architecture should harmonize 
as the dress of an individual should correspond 
with his character or profession Madame de 
Pompadour in the garb of a Quakeress, or old 


Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, in the gay col- | 


ors of a gallant @ da Louis Quatorze, would be 
no more incongruous than a library building 
of unsuitable architecture. The later English 
Gothic or Elizabethan, and the Romanesque, 
Lombard Gothic, and Venetian schools would 
seem to be the best adapted for libraries. 
are inclined to think that the Royal Libraryyat 
Munich and the Astor at New York, planned aft- 
er early Italian models before the Renaissance 
had corrupted the sources of true architecture, 


knowledge. 


that all,that savors of sham should be conscien- 


We | 


tiously excluded from library precincts. We 
know of a library that cost $80,000. Through. 
out it is built of brick, stone, and iron. It js 
probably fire-proof, and presents an air of sta. 
bility that is truly refreshing. But those grace. 
ful columns that sustain the roof on their ex. 
quisite capitals are hollow; the slender iron 
posts within that support the ceiling are hidden 
by flimsy shells of pine wood that only seem to 
support what they do not; and the Corinthian 
capitals are of piaster of Paris, liable to be shat. 
tered at a blow. Is not this pitiful! 

Vast depositories of learning, libraries have 
been compared by Swift to cemeteries, while 
Irving has wittily described them as manufac. 
tories for the production of other books. May 
they not rather be likened to cities and towns 
where men assemble in communities and con- 
tinue to influence the world by the force of in- 
tellect long after they have ceased to exist as 
physical beings. ‘Many a man,” says Milton, 
‘*lives a burden on the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond a life.” As the long procession of mor- 
tals sweeps on to the Silent Land, they who have 
incorporated the better part of themselves in 
books shall not altogether die; their names 
would still at least be ‘‘ perpetuated,” as Burton 


| remarks, ‘‘ in catalogues and bibliographical dic- 


tionaries; nay, biographies and encyclopedias 
would contain their titles and perhaps the day 
of the author’s birth and death.” For these rea- 
sons let a library be constructed on principles 
of permanence; let strength and security enter 
into the plan, and allew no excess of tawdry 
decoration to lessen the effect of its majesty ; let 
it stand from age to age unscathed by the storms 
and wrecks of eras, a beacon to guide mankind 
in the course of duty, a shrine wherein shall be 
embalmed the glory of its founders, an oracle 


| whither the generations shall come to seek wis- 


dom, a Kripa ic dé. 





IN BONDS. 


YOUNG girl stood by an open window. 

Not looking at the shifting cloud pano- 
rama in the open sky, not marking the silvery 
pinnacles that girded the horizon—mountain 
phantasms smitten with golden arrows from the 
sun and melting away into a glimmering mist. 
No glory of tinted vapor or cloven ray could 
hold her glance or heart this morning. ‘Throngs 
of people were walking about—carriages were 
hurrying along the Warrenton road, and a band 
of music began to utter a few preliminary notes. 
It was, in fact, Tournament-day at Fauquier 
Springs; and who that had a spark of chivalry 
in their souls could have eye or ear for common 


| pageants of earth or sky? 
are as consistent in their appearance with what | 
a library should be as any that have come to our, 
/ant glance, and something of childish pleasure 
The last suggestion that we would make is, | 


Not this young girl, Theodora Thorpe, cer- 
tainly. She stood there with an eager, expect- 


in the parted crimson lips and cheeks so softly 
flushed. She was a Yankee girl, and had 








IN 


preathed New England air nearly all her life. 
There is a kindling glow in her soft brown hair, 
strength and purpose about the passionate lips, 
and the deep gray eyes now wandering to the 
green sweep of meadow on the west look clear 
enough to face poetic vision or life’s sharpest re- 
ality. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a triumph- 
ant burst of martial music, and she saw that the 
knights were entering the lists. Fancifully at- 
tired, with various fantastic names taken from 
old books of chivalry or manufactured at home, 
these knights met for no personal encounter, no 
feats of bravery, but merely to display that most 
common of Southern accomplishments, good rid- 
ing. The herald announced the names, and 
then read a speech, of which our heroine could 
hear little. Sometimes a triumphant burst of 
music heralded success, then an ignominious 
silence told of failure. At last her eye kindled 
a little and she sat down. She could not look 
at this rider—a young man of lithe and slender 
figure and blond hair. He was habited in a 
suit of dark green cloth with golden trimmings, 
and rode a coal-black horse. She caught her 
breath with a half gasp as she looked at him. 

But Miss Thorpe did not look again. She 
only listened with quickened breath and flushed 
cheeks to the thrice-told burst of music that 
hailed him victor, and a shadow of disappoint- 
ment clouded her face. She had seen enough 
of the tournament; some harassing thought 
chased all the childish pleasure from lip and 
eye, and she waited wearily to the end with her 
head leaning on her hand. The pageant ended 
at last, and before long the young man with the 
aureole of golden hair, the conquering hero, 
stood beside her. 

‘*Now, Dora, you must change your mind!” 
he exclaimed, eagerly. 

**Do women ever do that ?” 

“Yes, it is one of their rights—one I shall 
never dispute with you. Say you will stay to 
the ball, and let me crown you queen.” 

** Be loyal to my high behest, then, and find 
Clem to drive me home.” 

The young man bit his lip. 


His blue eyes 


glittered—cold blue eyes they were, with no! 


more light from within at this moment than if 
they had been cut from turquoise stone. Regi- 
nald Fairfax was accustomed to have his own 
way in life; it was a new sensation to be re- 
fused. This little Yankee girl was piquant and 


refreshing certainly, and so beautiful that he | 


had only to look in her face to excuse the rash 
offer of his hand and heart made only twenty- 
four hours ago; but then it would never do to 
allow her to rebel so soon. 

‘** Dora, it is my wish that you should stay.” 

**Bat, most solemn autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, it is my wish to go. When one has a 
weighty question to consider, one does not like 
to flutter away the time in a ball-room.” 

“* Bosh,” said the young man, with a sneer. 
“You are afraid of a ball-room as one of the de- 
vices of Satan, you dear little Puritan.” 


ONDS. 
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‘*Well, perhaps I am,” she rejoined, with 
quict good-nature; ‘‘but you know the night 
brings counsel.” 

‘*Did not last night bring it?” he asked, 
rather impatiently. 

** Only conflicting counsels. Ican not choose 
my life's destiny as easily as I would a new bon- 
net.” 

With this view 
changed his tactics. 


of the Mr. Fairfax 
setter to lose one even- 
ing’s pleasure than to bear a life-long disap- 
pointment. Surely this was not the time to as- 
sert his will. After all, it was a new fascina- 
tion to see this young girl hesitate about ac- 
cepting him—a delicious agony to witness such 
purity and disinterestedness. Had not mancu- 
vring mothers quarreled about him as soon as 
he was out of the nursery, and beauties, white 
and brown, angled for him with various baits ? 
How charming to see this young girl wondering 
whether she should really pick up the golden 
apples flung by Fortune at her feet! 

** Ah! well, Dora,” he said, ‘you rule me 
with a rod of iron. I am only king in name, 
and might as well abdicate my shadow of a 
throne. Would you ever give up a whim to 
please me ?” 

‘*T would give up a great deal for you, Rex,” 
answered Dora, thoughtfully—‘*‘ only not prin- 
ciples.” 

‘*Or prejudices,” muttered Rex. 

Dora glanced at him; but the smooth face 
and clear blue eyes showed no sign of anger. 


case 


They looked hard and cold, perhaps, with the 
only warmth in the gleams that lit up the hair. 
She watched him walk away, and her glance 


grew perplexed. Was he true and noble in- 
deed? Could she trust heart and life to him 
without a fear? Handsome, rich, and noble, 
as the young man in Holy Writ, what lacked he 
yet? Ah! Dora felt in her inmost heart that 
one thing was needful—the pure and childlike 
faith which could alone inform the whole with 
life, and crown each natural grace with the im- 
mortal and divine. 

Miss Thorpe gathered the folds of her black 
lace mantilla about her, and sat down patiently 
to await her lover’s return. That is to say, her 
outward aspect betokened serenity and repose, 
a fair sweet face, with drooping eyes and tender 
loving mouth, but beneath that seeming calm 
surged all the doubts that had haunted her 
through the day. Does ‘‘ perfect love cast out 
fear?” Then surely this was most imperfect 
love; and yet, might not these fears only be the 
fruit of her sage New England training? Every 
thing was so different here; and she had hard- 
ly been able to adopt the new faith of her new 
home with the readiness of her shrewd father. 
Some of the old horror about buying and selling 
a fellow-being shook her soul now and then; 
and she could not make it an article of her creed 
that slavery was a moral, social, and political 
blessing. Reginald Fairfax believed so, she 
knew, and he was the master of hundreds of 
slaves. Had it been a blessing to him, she 
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wondered vaguely as she thought of his auto- 
cratic manner. How would one fare who dared 
to thwart his will, wife or slave? As if an- 
swering her thought, she heard his quick step 
upon the floor as he hurried toward her. His 
eyes were aflame now, and a vivid spot burned 
on either cheek, but his face had the same stony 
calm more terrible than emotion. Dora knew 
that something had happened, and slice said, in 
a frightened way, 

** What is it, Rex ?” 

‘¢ Nothing; are you ready ?” 

**Of course; but you must tell me. You 
look so—so—” She paused, hardly caring to 
say, angry. 

‘*Well, Clem is gone; he is not to be found.” 

Dora could not see why this should have 
shaken him so; but he led her swiftly down the 


stairs, and placed her in the carriage before he | 


said another word. Even then he was silent for 
a time. 

‘** You are in the dark I see, Dora, about this 
dark subject,” he said, with a cold laugh, which 
made the young girl start. ‘‘Let us have the 
beginning of the interesting history. You have 
seen Clem; he is a superior negro, as you know, 
brought up under my eye, and learned in all my 
ways. The fact is, I do believe I had allowed 
myself to be attached to him.” 


continued : 

**Clem, it appears, placed his affections on 
other objects than his unworthy master; in 
short, he wooed and married in an incredibly 
short time a young ‘ pussun of color,’ belonging 
to Mrs. Summers on the next plantation. Now, 
Miss Juliet Summers was married a couple of 
weeks ago, and followed her liege lord to the 
eastern shore of Maryland, taking her maid 
with her without the slightest regard for Clem.” 

** Poor fellow!” said Dora, with a sigh. 

**My darling, do you think they feel as we 
would?” said Reginald, interrupting his story 
and looking at her with wondering tender- 
ness. 

**T don’t know,” she answered, mournfully ; 
‘*but I think the feeling must be the same in 
kind. If they can love, they can suffer.” 

‘*Bah! they don’t do either,” returned Mr. 
Fairfax, impatiently; ‘‘but Clem has taken 
upon himself to be very sulky, because I refused 
to buy his Clara. He has been almost inso- 
lent, so that last night I was obliged to thrash 
him. I did indeed, Dora. You need not look 
so horrified. I shall not thrash you.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said Dora, quick- | 
ly. ‘*Perhaps, if I offend you.” 

**I have only been too indulgent to Clem,” 
continued the young gentleman. ‘‘I believe 
he considered a thrashing impossible, he looked 
so stunned at first. I could have almost smiled 
if I had not been so angry at the look of insult- 
ed dignity which he turned on me when the 
fine lash of my riding whip curled about him; 
but at last he grew fierce as a tiger, and mut- 
tered something of revenge. Did you notice 





any thing in his manner when he drove us to the 


| Springs ?” 
_ “Ohno; don’t tell me any more, Reginald: 
it is sickening. Can’t you feel as I do how 
wrong it all is?” 

“It is disagreeable, Imust own. Whippings 
are most rare on our place. Iam sure Stone. 
henge is a paradise for darkeys; but you must 
admit, Dora, that discipline is necessary.” 

‘* Perhaps so; if I could admit that slavery 
is necessary I must yield every other point.” 

Reginald Fairfax was silent for a time. He 
had no reply for such speeches, and rather 
wished to ignore his lady-love’s abolition pro- 


| clivities—all the consequence of early education 


and the growth of New England soil. They 
would soon disappear in that sunnier clime 
amidst more liberal views. 

‘* And after all,” said Dora, solemnly, after a 
long silence, ‘‘ fearful as the system is for the 
slave, to me it is more terrible for the masters, 
Think of your people’s souls, Rex. What if 
they should be required at your hands? How 
awful at that last day to feel the crushing weight 
of ruined souls added to our own guilt! Do 
you never hear even now the voice of the Lord 
God in the stillness inquiring, ‘ Where is Abel 
thy brother?’ You can not say like Cain, ‘Am 


| I my brother's keeper?’ for this slave system 
The young lady was silent, and Mr. Fairfax | 


has made you that in the worst sense.” 

‘* Nonsense, Dora; you are a fanatic. As 
to the question of souls, it is not quite settled 
that they have souls. Here you are at home; 
take a new text for your next sermon, do; the 
present is getting a little threadbare—it is rath- 
er ancient.” ; 

** As ancient as the laws of God and human 
rights,” said Dora, earnestly, as they drove up the 
winding path to the modest domicile she called 
home—a long, low rambling cottage, brown and 
bare enough in winter; but now kind Nature 
was doing her best to hide the want of paint, 
wreathing upon the homely walls such cluster- 
ing vines, such grace and airiness of outline, 
such affluence of color, that it looked like a 
thing of beauty, a sweet home. <A huge trump- 
et creeper framed the door with its wavy bow- 


| ers, its great, vivid scarlet flowers lighting up 


the green gloom. How beautiful Dora looked 


| as she stood in this doorway—her eyes lit with 


a saintly fervor—her cheeks all aflame with her 
emotion, and the shadows playing on her bur- 
nished brown hair! Reginald, as he drove 
away, muttered with a smile, 
“If from her lips some e#bolition fall, 
Look in her face and you'll forget it all.’ 

Dora meanwhile went into the house. The 
interior was painfully bare, for sweet Nature 
could not here work her loving charms; only a 
cluster of creamy-tinted roses against some 
glossy myrtle leaves in a little Parian vase 
whispered of her presence. The cool, shaded 


| rooms seemed to strike a chill to her heart, after 
| the sumptuous display without, where warmth 


and color rioted. It was an effort, after all, to 
come back from the gay pageant of holiday life 
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to the homely daily duties. As she laid aside 
her pretty blue silk and lace drapery to assume 
her work-day dress, she thought of Stonehenge, 
with its spacious rooms, with carpets soft as 
woodland mosses starred with velvet petaled 
fowers—the drifting foam of lace curtains ly- 
ing like rosy snow over gorgeous crimson silk— 
the softly tinted walls lit with gems of scenery 
in frames of misty gold, or faces beautiful as a 
poet’s dream—the ruby tinted Bohemian glass— 
the carved work from Interlachen—the mosaic 
tables that told their tales of the world across 
the ocean which she longed to see—all these 
awaited her word. She had but to choose ; 
and she could exchange at once the harsh, stern 
prose of her daily life for that region of soft en- 
Was it not better to enjoy than to 
struggle and do? Why should those figments 
of her early faith trouble her? Why should 
any myths about man’s equality in the great 
brotherhood of man, learned with the other fairy 
tales of childhood, rise to-day like grim phan- 
toms between her and that fair future that shone 
before her? Was he not noble and true—her 
young Apollo with the gleaming hair? Might 
not hers be the task to unfold to him the mys- 
teries of a more stainless knighthood. But 
these harassing thoughts must be put away for 
the present. Her mother was spreading the 
cloth for the evening meal. Her father, a 
shrewd, sallow-faced man, with keen eyes that 
seemed able to look through all subterfuge, was 
pacing impatiently up and down the room. He 
had brought all his plain, homely notions, with 
his personal effects, from the sterile New Hamp- 
shire farm to the worn-out Virginia lands, and 
calculated that ‘‘ ef he had two niggers to work 
the farm the women folks could do up the 
chores.” 

So Dora toasted her pretty face and the bread 
before the fire, and sat down in a partially cook- 
ed state to her tea. 

Her father eyed her sharply. Somehow the 
room was no more so bare and homely when 
this flower bloomed in it. Why, it was better | 
than a Titian—finer than rarest exotic, sweet as | 
young hopes—this bright young girl with the 
living roses in her cheek, and soft lustrous eyes 
that shone like stars through misty depths of 
color. He was glad to look at her, as she 
crowned the plain little table with a grace that 
frosted silver service, or flashing glass, or snowy | 
drapery, could never have conferred. 

‘* Well, Dode,” he said, ‘‘ how did it go?” 

‘* Oh, it was very pleasant ; quite a picture, 
father,” she answered, absently, and Mr. Fair- | 
fax was the victorious knight.” 

A pleased look came upon both the faces, 


chantment. 


where Time had written itself in sterner lines. | 
Evidently no cruel parent here waited to cross | 


| 
| 


the path of true love. Not mercenary enough, 
perhaps, to control their daughter’s affections, | 
they would rejoice to see them flow like the | 
Californian rivers over sands of gold. To be | 
sure Theodora was not penniless, having in-| 
herited from her Uncle Theodore a thousand | 


| mind. 
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dollars and a stony little farm in New Hamp- 
shire whose chief production was mullert stalks ; 
also, being heiress prospective to all her shrewd 
father might make out of his last speculation. 
Yet, as no ingenious Yankee has yet discovered 
a method of making cloth from the woolly foli- 
age of the mullen, the farm counted little, and 
all the rest as a mere shining bubble weighed 
against Stonehenge, with its fine old mansion, 
its broad, fertile fields, and likely negroes. 

Mr. Thorpe’s keen gray eyes twinkled with 
pleasure as he said, ‘I guessed as much, for I 
heard them sayin’ at the Warren Green this 
mornin’ that he was the beater for riden.” 

Dora was in no mood now to hear of Reginald 
Fairfax’s perfections, and she was glad to hear 
her mother, who was always on household cares 
intent, making a moan about the disappearance 
of a much-prized Shanghai, a speckled creature, 
who went largely to legs, and had the sparest 
suit of feathers consistent with decency. He 
had been accustomed to crow loudly at twelve 
o'clock every night, wakening Dora from her 
first balmy slumber, probably because it was 
then high noon in China, so she had no cause 
to love him. But she now very amiably offered 
to go in search of the vagrant, glad to get away 
into the sweet summer twilight that lay without 
dewy and fragrant. 

The clouds floated away in rifted pearl above 
her, but in the distance the dim gold and misty 
rose of an imperial sunset still flushed them ; 
the sky wore that deep, tender blue which seems 
to bring Heaven so near us, and a soft south 
wind fluttered over the leaves, shaking the in- 
numerable scarlet trumpets that hung around 
the doorway. No beds of flowers brightened 
the green-sward to load the air with balm, only 
a yellow jasmine to herald spring—a few roses, 
Dora’s pets, were allowed to cumber the ground ; 
for Mr. Thorpe seemed to have an idea that 
flowers were freaks of nature, floral creations on 
which sober people shonld frown as one would 
over the sprees of too exuberant youth. But 
Dora thought with a real thrill of rapture of the 
conservatories at Stonehenge—the bewildering 
mazes of bloom and fragrance—how delicious 
to bring dewy little bouquets into those stately 
rooms—to riot in flowers—to have them in moss- 
baskets, in vases, in her hair—to live and move 
and have her being among them. Oh! if she 
could only decide the vexing question in her 
What flaming sword could shut her out 
from this Eden? And yet, the hot blood flushed 
into her cheeks as she thought, would it be Eden 
with that man? ‘True, she loved him. Yet 


| he profaned with light or indifferent words the 


holiest things. - Could she give him up? The 
very air seemed to swoon around her, and she 
leaned sick and faint by the gate that opened 
upon the road—a Cull, heavy band of pain 
weighed down her head, and she remembered 
with a quick throb of anguish the thorny crown 
that circled a kingly brow of old. She must 
fight this battle out, and choose quick. 

She looked over in the direction of Stone- 
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henge us she breathed it. The house stood 
upon a hill, dimly discerned in broken outlines 
against the fading sky. ‘The last flushes had 
burned out, leaving only ashes of roses—cool 
neutral tints—where Tyrian dyes had reigned. 
But even as she looked, some strange, fierce light 
made night’s sombre glory pallid. First, smould- 
ering in a solid mass of flame, then sending forth 
lurid tongues of fire, it streamed upward, wave 
on wave, over one another, breaking into show- 
ers of sparks. Fierce and devouring as want, 
inappeasable as death, it looked as it wrapped 


the building, barn, or stable, she knew not which, | 


in curling wreaths of fire, glittering as molten 
gold with burning crimson gleams. Before her 
terror allowed her to reach the house her father 
already stood at the door looking at the fire, 
while Jeff brought out his horse. 

**Tt’s not the house, I reckon,” he said, see- 
ing his daughter's startled look. “I’m going over 
to help; it ‘ill take more than two hours to get 
the engine from Warrenton.” 


Dora watched her father ride off with a sigh | 


over the impotence of women at such times. 
The light breeze had died away, and in the se- 
rene summer night the flames seemed to gain 
little. She was sure they had not reached the 


stately pile that might be her future home. Soft- | 


ly fell the dews around her till the grass was 
wet. The stars came out one by one, golden 
lamps to illumine the infinite depths of heaven, 
but they looked pale and wan. The fire seemed 
subdued at last; no longer careering wildly up- 
ward, it crouched submissive before some stron- 
ger spirit, and dense masses of black smoke 
starred with red sparks poured out. Still Dora 


be lodged in the Warrenton jail, and I shall se| 
him to the first trader that comes along. Good. 
by!” and he rode impetuously away, calling oyt 
with a laugh—‘‘and after business I must oo 
back to the ball, you know.” . 
| When he was out of sight Dora paced the 
garden-path no more. She went up into her 
own little room. She sat down by the window. 
where the trumpet creeper had reached forth ay 
arm holding a handful of the crimson blossoms 
| against the swaying white folds of the curtain, 
The struggle was over. She let go all the shin. 
| ing store of the future—all its glorious possibil- 
| ities—she saw with calm eye the golden glow of 
| young love die from off the landscape of her 
| life, and sat down at the foot of the cross, con- 
tent if not joyous. Content to take up the nar- 
| row duties, the petty cares, the pale, sparse joys 
that made up her existence, her visible life, 
| hoping God would some day send something 
| more blessed than passive resignation into her 
| soul, 
How strangely her father’s voice sounded as 
| he called to her in a joyful tone late at night, 
| with the assurance of one who brings good news, 
| ** The fire’s out, Dode, and the rascal’s in pris- 
on!” 

A cloudy morning with glimmering showers 
| followed. A heavy vapor seemed to wipe out 
the distant landscape as with a wet sponge. The 
| lace veil of mist riven into fragments floating 
| here and there. This pallid day, with no glori- 
| ous sunshine, pleased Dora better. These pale, 
| wan tints suited the colors of her faded life. ‘The 
| foliage drooped heavy and wet, the flowers hung 


| drenched, the distance had melted away, only 


walked up and down the little garden path too | the narrow world of home was visible, beneath a 
wildly excited to bear to go in and sit down | dun graysky. How like her life! But she went 
quietly by her mother to hear her mild questions | down bravely and took up the cares of the pres- 
or her lament over the missing Shanghai. At | ent. 

last she heard the tramp of horses’ feet, and| She stood skimming the pans of milk when 
sprang forward to mect her father. her father came back from Warrenton with his 


inald instead. He was riding by, but stopped 
when he saw her. 
**You are anxious, Dora. 


I am glad to say 
we are safe now; the fire-fiend has not devoured 
our home. As for the fiend who lit the torch, I 
shall settle with him soon.” 


It was Reg- 


share of the daily mail. He looked at her, dis- 
cerning some trace of emotion in her face. 

| ‘* Hain’t had a good night, I reckon, Dode,” 
|he said. ‘* Take care of yourself; you're better 
| nor two sonstome. Guess what that confounded 
| rascal’s done now ?” 


| Dora did not ask. She had found time in her 


‘* What do you mean ?” exclaimed the young | 
girl, reading even in the darkening gloom the | own trial to remember poor Clem ; not to excuse 


white determination of her lover's face. | his crime of course, but to think with some pity- 
‘Why, I mean that the black rascal Clem, ing, extenuating memories of his provocation. 
that reprobate to whom you were ready to at-| ‘* Why, he heard he was goin’ to be sold to 
tribute all the virtues of humanity this afternoon, | Georgy, and ef the pesky warmint hasn’t gone 
came back while we were at the Springs and | and hacked off thiee fingers of his right hand. 
took the revenge he has been threatening by | Cheatin’ his master out of his lawful price.” 
setting fire to my new barn.” ‘**But he has been cheated out of his birth- 
**Oh! have you proof of that?” cried Dora. | right,” said Dora; ‘‘he has been cheated out of 
“* Proof positive. He was seen hanging about | his life, out of love and home, out of joy and 
the place by the other servants. He was not seen hope.” 
to go in, but of course he had full opportunity. | ‘‘ Yes,” said her father, thoughtfully, ‘‘ I reck- 
No one suspected him, a favorite servant, a fel- | on there is a screw loose somewhere about this 
low that I had favored and indulged.” | pecooliar institooshun ; but we can’t mend it, so 
** And thrashed,” thought Dora. | it’s no use talkin’, as I hope you'll remember 
**But I am on his track, and can not stop a| when you're with Mr. Fairfax, Dode. One thing 
moment. By the morning dawn I expect he will | I’ve allers noticed about these Southern shivalry, 





nothin’ riles °em like touchin’ on that pint; it 
sets their whole natur on edge. I calculate 
Reginald’s wrathy enough now, losin’ all his hay 
and half his nigger, for Clem won't sell for more’n 
half price.” 

‘Then I'll buy him,” said Dora, with an air 
of quiet determination. 

Her father fairly gasped with astonishment. 
What a wretched investment, a maimed negro! 
Why ( 
man life the most uncertain of property. 


only hired his hands, considering hu- 
He 
was too politic however to present this aspect of 
the case to his daughter. He could attack her 
in a more vulnerable point. 

‘« What, buy a fellow-bein’, Dode ! 
wouldn’t do that. 


Why, 7 
My conscience would go agin 
it. 

‘“‘T think I am right,” said the girl, looking 
out drearily to the drenched lawn and the va- 
pory clouds, as if with mute appeal to earth and 
heaven. ‘* What he must have suffered, poor 
Clem, to be willing to maim himself for life! I 
can save him from misery.” 

‘+ He’ll be as well off, likely, as the rest on 
’em,” said Mr. Thorpe ; ‘‘ and you can’t buy ’em 
all, Dode.” 

‘No; but this one I can and will. 
I'm of « I’ll set him free.” 

‘Well, girl, the money’s yer own; but I 
must protest against sich an investment. And 
Mr. Fairfax, what'll he say? Reckon he’ll think 
he mought as well keep him as sell him to you; 
purty nigh the same, I presume,” with a shrewd 
look at his daughter. 

“Tt will not be the same,” she answered, quiet- 
ly. ‘* Tell him I shall take care that Clem never 
enters even the remotest bound of the Stone- 
henge estate.” 

‘¢ She'll leave him to me when she marries,” 
thought the old man. After all, the loss or gain 
of one negro would be nothing to the mistress of 
Urged by his daughter, he rode 
off at once to make an offer for Clem in his own 
name. Mr. Fairfax opened his cold blue eyes 
with wonder at the shrewd Yankee’s proposition ; 
but he was too glad to wash his hands of the 
whole disagreeable business to hesitate, though 
he was sorry the black rebel should get off so 
easily, and hoped that Mr. Thorpe might prove 
—as the New Englanders are proverbial for be- 
ing—a hard master. 

In the mean time the subject of this bargain 
—the chattel bought and sold—‘‘ something bet- 
ter than a dog, a little dearer than a horse’”’— 
sat sullenly by the little grated window that over- 
looked the small square yard shut in by the heavy 
stone-walls of the Warrenton jail. Beyond that 
stood the Warren Green—a fine hotel of brick, 
with long white piazzas running round it, and 
a verdant green stretching out on every side, 
fresh and bright with the showers, lying in dewy 
splendor under overarching trees. Within the 
half light of the cloudy day gloomed the stag- 
nant air. A stout, brawny fellow, quiet—some- 
what sullen, you would say—with dull black 
eyes, vapid expression, thick lips, heavy, brutish 
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Ah! but 
‘this quietness is but the outer shell;” there 
may be hell beneath, and there is—a seething, 
restless hell. That dull, tigerish look does not 
take in the trim hotel, where now and then a 
pretty girl looks out, or the idle young Virgin- 
ian lawyer waiting for briefs, or doctor waiting 


jaws: like the rest, a mere animal 


for patients, strolls up and down the piazza 
smoking a out, but no- 
His nerves grew cold and rigid; some- 


cigar, staring seelng 
thing. 
thing like a chained wild beast snatched wildly 
He hardly felt the stings of pain 


that shot through his wounded hand, and crept 


at his heart. 


He looked 
with savage longing to the sky, and wondered 
where it 


with numbing agony up his arm. 


began to arch over the North The 
North! that land of promise lying on some dis- 
tant shore of time, bathed in rosy light. Some 
hope of reaching it had kept him alive lately ; it 
had kept the dull knife from his throat last night: 
some maddening hunger for freedom had stung 
his nerves, had heated his blood to frenzy, ever 
Some wild dream of life with 
her in that land had glimmered on his dark path. 
But to-day all was over; the dull gray blank of 
sky shut him in as with an iron wall; no love 
or hope lay beyond. 


since Clara’s loss. 


The scars of his master’s 
lash burned and throbbed fiercely ; but fiercer 
burned the fire of revenge and hate within. H 

had been one of the pious slaves—a class lead- 
er. his re- 
ligion had gone, all fused in the burning cur- 
rent of hate that surged like molten fire through 
No word of the old songs of Zion, 
sung in the old ignorant dreams of content, now 
rose up to charm away the foul fiend from his 
heart. His religion fell off like a worn-out gar- 
ment. What had it done for him? What did 
it do for others? He had heard that the Bible 
sanctioned slavery; then he would never learn 
to read it, he thought, with an unappealing, 
dogged look at the lowering sky, as if with brut- 


He wondered vaguely now where 


his veins. 


ish accusation of the Great Avenger who sat si- 
lent behind that wall of thick cloud, hearing 
unmoved the cries of the oppressed, instead of 
riding on the whirlwind, a God of vengeance, 
to unloose the chains and let the captives go 
free. And will He not? Does He sit unheed- 
ing on the great white throne afar off, while the 
world, like a great machine which He has put 
in motion but does not control, goes on in its 
own course? Clem thought that the beautiful 
girl who now opened the door was one of His 
moment he turned 
away, half in shame, half in sullen despair. 

‘Oh, poor Clem!” she exclaimed, looking at 
the maimed hand; ‘it was a dreadful thing to 
do—a wicked thing.” 

‘*Was it, Miss Dode?” he said, recognizing 
with quick instinct the compassion under the 
reproach. ‘ Reckon I'd have done a heap bet- 
ter ef I'd jes’ listened to Ole Sam, and cut my 
trote instead.” 

“Why, Clem,” exclaimed Dora, feeling 
her property was indeed_uncertain, ‘are 
ready to die?” a 


messengers; but the next 


that 
you 
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‘Tort I was pious onst, Miss, for sure,’ gai | 
Clem, musingly. ‘‘Ssrtain I done got religion 
at dat are camp-meetin’ in Randolph’s Woods 
las’ year, but I done loss him las’ night. Pears | 
like Ole Sam was a snatchin’ de berry heart out | 
of me wid his red-hot pinchers.” 

** Well, I have bought you, Clem.” 

The heavy face lighted up a little, the dull | 


eyes quickened; it was only another servitude | 


after all; but then it was another. 

“*T’se serve you true, Miss Dode, faithful and | 
true,” he muttered. 

“TIT do not doubt it, Clem. 
might,” 
past few days were not exactly calculated to in- 
spire confidence; ‘‘ but I shall trust you.” 

He followed her out of the close, small room, 


Some persons 


with its torpid air, down the dusty stairway and | 


into the street, feeling that she was indeed the 
messenger of that God whom in his blind fury 
he had forsaken. Could he find his religion 
again? Could he ever re-enlist among the sol- 
diers of the cross beneath a banner which bears 
this motto, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” while such 


hate to his young master still rankled and fes- | 


tered at his heart’s core ? 


It was still daylight when Dora went out into | 


the garden—a grim, gray daylight, with the sun 
dimly gleaming through a great pearly cloud, 
making it look like a huge opal with a flicker- 
ing heart of flame. She shivered a little, though 
the air was sultry and the ground was reeking 
with hot vapor. Reginald was already there, 


pacing backward and forward, not impetuously, 


but in calm, assured waiting. In his vocabu- 
lary there was no such word as ‘ fail.” He 
stood still and watched the young girl as she 
came with a slow step toward him. The crim- 
son shawl which she had wrapped around her 
made her face pallid, perhaps; the dull day had 
taken the lustre from her hair and the joyous 
light from her eye, and made her hand that he 
had seized as cold as a snow-flake. 

She drew it away in a moment, sadly, with 
some weak, self-pitying thought, poor thing! 
of all she sacrificed; yet she began bravely : 

‘*T have thought, Reginald, and decided. 
can not be your wife.” 

He could not believe it. The gray light could 
not make his face whiter than it shone now, as 
he exclaimed, almost fiercely, 

“You are wild, Dora; how can you try me 
so?” 

‘** Because I have tried myself, and it has 
been a fiery trial, Rex. We could never be 
one; it would not be a true union, with such 
different faith and creeds.” 

** Who talks of such dead things as faith and 
creed ?” hej cried, impatiently, all the icy calm 
of his manher melting before his fervid love. 
**Our hearts are one. We love each other; 
that is enough.” 

‘*But my faith or creed is not a dead thing 
to me,” said Dora, ‘‘ but a most living reality. 
I fear to trust myself with one who mocks at 
any law of God or any right of man.” 


I 


she said, feeling that the events of the | 
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He did not speak for a moment. The syn 
broke through the pearly wall of cloud into rifis 
of gold ; the veil of mist, torn into shreds, drift. 
ed away over the illimitable shoreless se a. The 
| golden arrows of light pierced through the wreath. 

| ing vapors and illumined Dora’s face. 

| Reginald discerned something there which 

made him ery out, suddenly, 

me.” 

| **Next to God and the right,” answered Dora 
as solemnly as she had ever uttered a prayer, 

| Surely so might the martyr feel at the stake 

| when he saw the fair earth vanishing behind 

the devouring flame, and felt the sweetness of 

| earth’s hopes and loves die in his heart. 

** And I can not control my belief.” 

**No,” she whispered, softly, with a white 
despair chasing the flush of youth from her face, 
| **So there is no hope?” 

** With God all things are possible.” 

‘* With your God, perhaps,” he said. ‘There 
is a fresh wind springing up—it will chill you. 
Good-by, Dora. I wish the old house had burn- 
ed to the ground last night with its master in 
ae" 

So he left her. Dora watched him go with 
quiet eyes, from which all hope and expectation 
had died. What need of passionate entreaty 
or heart-warm counsel now? God alone can 
give the believing heart. Far above the starry 
spheres, He looked down with infinite compas- 
sion, caring ever for His own. And she could 
| still pray. 

She took that thought back to her work-day 
life for comfort. She kept it still, when, more 
than two years after, she stood in the same place 
looking over the desolate land, clean swept by 
the besom of destruction. It was March; but 
the spring seemed to have lost a little of its old- 
en glory—some shadow of ruin darkened it. The 
fences were partly destroyed, for the brave boys 
had needed fires in the raw spring days. Some 
of the old trees had disappeared also; but that 
gave a clearer outlook to the road which Dora 
was eagerly watching. Yes, the spring had 
come; the trees were draped in tender green; 
skies flushed and paled, flowers burgeoned and 
bloomed ; nature in her mystic and unseen lab- 
oratories worked on as though there was no war 
to stain her fresh green-sward with brother's 
blood, to drown the voice of singing birds with 
booming cannon, to load the sweet-scented air 
with noisome vapors. 

Mr. Thorpe had not fared well since the war. 
He came out now with a thin and care-worn 
face. He had tried to be neutral, but found 
sitting on the fence a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion. He had lost half his crop the last fall. 
The rebels had camped in one of his fields and 
used up his corn, helped themselves to his chick- 
ens and ‘‘fixins” till he was in a desperate con- 
dition. Being a Yankee he could not remon- 
strate. He was in hourly expectation now that 
a corps of Union soldiers would swoop down on 
him like birds of prey, and take all the rest. 

** More fodder gone this mornin’, Dode,” 


** Vet you love 


he 














said, mournfully ; ‘‘reckon old Bess ’ll warve. 
Ashby’s cavalry’s scootin’ reound, and their 
hosses do eat like all creation. Seems to me 
them critters in the army never do nothin’ but 
eat; guess they git thin carryin’ it.” 

‘¢T wish we were far enough from here,” said 
Dora, anxiously. ‘‘ Father, can’t you get away? 
You know you are for the Union in heart, and 
it's terrible to be living a lie.” 

‘¢Waral, I dun know if I be altogether for the 
Union. Icouldn’t go it blind, ye see,” said Mr. 
Thorpe, who never forgot policy even in the bo- 
som of his family. ‘* Remember what that fel- 
ler’s name was in the history ye was readin’ the 
other night? I belong to his party, I reckon— 
the Trimmers.” 

‘Oh! Lord Halifax,” said Dora, smiling 
faintly. 

“ Yes, ye see, soon as he got on the Whig 
side he saw all the faults of that air party so 
plain he began to feel a leanin’ to the Tories, 
and wiecy wercy. That’s the case with me. I 
know there’s faults on both sides, and I keep out 
of extremes.” 

At this moment Dora discerned Clem draw- 
ing near the house. She met him at the gate 
with the eager question, 

‘¢What news ?” 

Clem’s face has cleared a little since we saw 


him in jail. The vapid sullen look has passed | 


away. Some vague hope connected with “ Lin- 
kun’s army” quickens the sluggish tide in his 
veins; a sweet, subtle breath of life kindles 
there, of which he never speaks; he hides it 
away jealously in some secret corner of his great 
lumbering carcass, and is ‘‘all things to all 
men” in a sense unimagined by the Apostle Paul. 
He has been gently taught, however, and thinks 
he has found his religion again, though the clause 
‘Love your enemies” has never been tried. 

‘“*T saw him, Miss Dode,” he answered, in a 
low tone, as if there was one Aim in the universe. 
‘He was riden long o’ Marse Ashby, an’ they 
say he’s Captin. Mighty peert he looked too.” 
But even as Clem spoke some of the old hate crept 
back, and gave a deeper shadow to his dark face. 

Dora did not notice that. ‘‘Is it true,” she 
asked, eagerly, ‘‘that the reb—that—we are re- 
treating—I heard so yesterday; that we had 
evacuated Manassas, burned the huts where the 
troops wintered, and left only an empty camp 
for the enemy ?” 

Clem’s eyes brightened. ‘ Sure enough,” he 
said, ‘‘I did yere dat. But some o’ dem fellers 
at de Warren Green says deys fightin now like 
blazes near Winchester. Ashby’s troops gone 
like mad to see "bout it, and put deyre hoofs in 
de pie.” 

Dora paled a little. Would she never cease 
to be haunted by the ghosts of a buried past? 
Yet would she drink the water of Lethe if one 
held the magic draught to her lips? Ah, no! 
Better poignant pain than forgetfulness—better 
the peace that comes through suffering— 

** Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
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Clem looked at her with a discerning eye. H« 
remembered the time when the servants at Stone- 
henge confidently expected pretty Miss Dode to 
be their mistress. Even his dull eye could read 
some tragedy of pain and pathos in that fair face, 
although immortal peace had crowned it with a 
halo. Half answering the wistful yearning of 
that look, he said, 

‘**Tt’s a right smart chance to see a batt] 
Miss Dode.”’ 

= Would you like to go, Clem ?” 

** Nebber seen no fightin’ ob dat kind—non 
ob de eddicated science fightin’, but specs I'd 
enjoy lookin’ on a heap; couldn’t do nuffin but 
look on,” with a bitter glance at his maimed 
hand, and a thought of rumors he had heard of 
negro regiments at the North. 

‘*But you might do some good,” said Dora, 
eagerly; ‘‘even a cup of cold water at such a 
time. And, Clem, if you should have a chanc« 
to serve any one I know’—with a trembling 
pause—‘* you will do it for my sake.” 

Clem hesitated. How well he knew the 
unbreathed name hidden under those general 
words! At last he answered, letting the words 
drop slowly and without any enthusiasm, ‘‘ Yes 
Miss Dode, for your sake I done gib ole Sam 
hisself dat air glass ob water to cool his tongue 

‘Qh, I shall not ask you to serve him,” said 
Dora, smiling; ‘‘I don’t count him among mv 
friends. Just wait till I borrow old Bess tor 
you ;” and she walked slowly into the house, re- 
volving what argument she could use persuasive 
enough to win her father. She found little dif- 
ficulty though. The fact that he had sent his 
negro over to help would count well with the 
rebels; and even if the Yankees won, it might 
be turned the other way with the same facility 
with which he was in the habit of turning his 
political coat. Were there not two sides to ev- 
ery question ? 

So Clem rode away, and Dora watched him 
for a while with a shuddering thought of that 
battle-field ‘‘ where the ranks were rolled in va- 
por and the winds were laid with sound.” Was 
God met in judgment upon His people? Was 
He making the passions and even the sins of men 
to serve Him ? 

Clem had some such thought as he rode away 
—a lower, brutish thought, but the same in kind. 
We have never yet coined a lower vocabulary to 
interpret a slave’s feelings. He felt as if he 
were just wakening from the torpor of a long 
sleep; the soft south wind seemed to sting his 
nerves to life; his sluggish blood heated strange- 
lv; the old hunger for life and freedom came 
back to him. Why, here was his chance. The 
two camps were near together. What could 

hinder him from going over to the Yankees? 
‘The day of the Lord was at hand,” they said ; 
but could he wait for it? It might come when 
setter go out to meet it. A 
steady glow burned in his gloomy eyes as he 
looked toward the North, where the sky shone 
blandly blue through fleecy golden- bordered 
clouds. All his dreams of Eden lay beyond 


he was dead. 
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those gates of pearl. Not poetic dreams, only 
a few homely thoughts of a little home and 
Clara—a free place to work in. You would de- 
spise such visions; but they shone like watch- 
fires for Clem through all the surging tide of 
memories. He did not forget Miss Dode and 
her kindness. He thought of her with a re- 
gretful tenderness, though he knew nothing of 
a paper safely laid away in her little desk, to be 
signed when she was of age. He was grateful, 
and he would prove it, he thought. He would 
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| 


| 


serve her as he had promised, and then he would | 


be free to take his own course. Even old Bess 
should be safely sent back to his master—and 
he patted the beast’s neck tenderly, as if taking 


leave of an old friend, and gave her a drink for | 


a parting libation at the next creek. So Clem 
did not stop at night, but pressed on. He had 
some dry pieces of bread and cheese about him, 
but in the fierce hunger for freedom that gnawed 
within him he hardly cared to eat. Once he 
made a prayer. Surely God sat still upon the 
great white throne, and was mighty to save him. 
Once he droned dully an old hymn that told of 
content under suffering. Could he ever be con- 
tent to go back, even if it was God's will? Strug- 
gling with this knotty question he reached the 
Federal camp—faint, eager, hopeful now to solve 
the sorrowful problem of his life. 

A raw Ohio boatman stopped chewing his to- 


bacco for a moment, and ceased his sentinel | 


march to give him a grunt of welcome. Con- 
traband arrivals were getting rather frequent, 
and should be discouraged, he thought. Yet 


he saw the poor fellow needed his breakfast, and | 


he told where he could get something to eat. 
The camp was nearly deserted; only a few to 
stand guard, while the main body advanced to 
the attack. 

Clem was too restless to stand about idle. He 
strayed off into the woods, where a couple of bri- 
gades had gone in hopes of turning the enemy’s 
flank. The fight was hot and fierce, he heard. 
Then this was the time to keep his promise to 
Miss Dode. How she would be watching for 
him for the next week! 
all! Then he would try and do something of 
which she might hear with joy. 

When he reached the scene of conflict, how- 
ever, the sharp morning air had cooled his en- 
thusiasm; perhaps also the roar of cannon and 
the brave fellows biting the dust appalled him ; 
he stole stealthily along, keeping at a reverent 
distance. Fierce thunderous vapor rolled over 


How eager to hear | 





friend and foe, only lit by the cannons’ belching | 


fire. He could not help thinking of the last day, 
with a half fearful prayer. 

Some one helped a wounded officer out of the 
ranks, and catching a glimpse of the dark shad- 
ow stealing near called out, 

“Here, Ebony, get some water somewhere, 
the Captain’s fainting,” tossing him at the same 
time a drinking cup. 

Clem took it mechanically. How odd that 
his first service should be a cup of cold water for 
a sufferer !—for one that it was harder for him to 


: ™ area 
serve than old Sam himself, he thought, for he 
could not be mistaken in that face, ghastly ang 
cold as it looked. Could he ever forget or mis- 
take his young master, Reginald Fairfax? But 
what need for him to trouble himself? Let him 
die ; it would be one less for the brave Yankees, 
his new friends, to fight—one less of the tyrants 
to trample down his race. Had there not been 
moments when, stung to madness, he could have 
taken the knife? Oh! but Christ had said, « ]/ 
thine enemy thirst, give him drink.” He was a 
heathen in those old fierce struggles, let him 
show himself a Christian now. So he pressed 
forward, part of his way exposed a little to the 
Yankee fire. 

Reginald Fairfax had not fainted. He partly 
raised himself as Clem staggered to his side, 
spilling all the precious draught he had periled 
life to obtain. He turned in wonder. 

‘* Why, Clem, old boy, are you wounded ?” 

‘* Beliebes I is, Massa,” he said, faintly, some 
fatal numbness beginning to steal over his face. 

‘*And you were getting me that water, poor 
fellow ?” 

‘* Sorry it’s done spill,” he faltered. ‘Id 
it for de good Lord. Ye’ll forgive me dat fire 
biziness, Marse Rex, and de rest.” 

**Oh, Clem, you must forgive me—I did not 
know how you suffered!” exclaimed Reginald 
in real princely humility. ‘ You have risked 
your life for me. I will buy you back, and make 
you free.” 

‘+ Ah, I’se bought by annodder Marster ; ye re- 
member, Marse Rex, ‘ ye’re bought wid a price.’ 
He’s gwine to take me home now, I reckon, and 
He'll make me free. My hebenly Marster knows 
I’se tried right hard to serve Him.” 

Reginald Fairfax listened in wonder. Faint 
and wounded himself—so near, perhaps, to that 
perilous plunge into dark and infinite space, 
could he await the chill and deathly angel as 
calmly? The icy fetters of his cold skepticism 
melted away before this slave's childlike trust. 
By the side of a dying negro he learned the se- 
cret of faith. Could he so walk the untraveled 
glooms and avenues of death? Ah! there was 
no hand to guide him, no voice to break the 
deathly silence, with the silver sweet accents, 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.” He could not help say- 
ing, 

** But, Clem, it’s all so dark; can you under- 
stand ?” 

‘*Don’t know nuffin, Marse Rex, but reckon 
de good Lord knows every ting, an’ I jes’ feels 
His han in de dark leading me on.” It was 
dark indeed; the darkness that no earthly sun 
can illumine, no earthly dawn dispel. Death 
set his seal upon the rigid brow; the slave's 
bonds were broken forever; he was free. Then 
Reginald Fairfax fainted. 


Among the June roses, with their hearts of fire 
and fragrance, walked two lovers: the young 
man pale and wan as one who had come up out 
of the valley of the shadow of death, the girl ra- 
diant and blushing like the flowers. But Regi- 











those shores of gloom; not in vain had the cail- 
ly waters touched his feet. 

‘‘ Yes, he died for me, poor Clem !”’ he said, 
softly. ‘* I could never doubt again that negroes 
have souls, after seeing him wait for death with 
all the heroism of any white hero.” 

‘¢ Say rather with the peaceful resignation of 
anv Christian child,” said Dora. 

«*Since I've been out of the heat and fury of 
the war,” said Reginald, thoughtfully, ‘“ perhaps 
since I have been trying feebly to serve poor 
Clem’s heavenly Master, I see things in a new 
light. If we could only change our social rela- 
tions, or untangle this great political snarl, I 

.e] as if I must turn mad reformer, and shake 
down the structures built on the old social ties. 
What can one do?” 

‘‘Nothing! We must wait God’s time,” 
Dora, calmly. ‘ ‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’ Some better day will dawn for us all. 
We can catch its light behind the very thunder- 
clouds of war; perhaps because those very clouds 
shall clear our social atmosphere.”’ 

‘‘T can wait,” said Reginald, ‘‘ since we may 








said 


wait together.” 
PRESENTATION WEEK AT 
YALE. 

TW\HE summer term in Yale College has two 

high festivals which are worthy of special 
mention. One of these, Commencement Week, 
has already been described in a recent volume 
of this Magazine; the other, Presentation Week, 
It is 
a literary festival of less dignity and importance 
than Commencement, but one in which un- 
dergraduates more heartily engage, and which 
shows to a stranger much of the inner life of an 
American university. Its leading feature is 
Class-Day ; but around this are grouped many 
associations peculiar to each class; and the sev- 
eral classes at this time are as jubilant as ever 
are the alumni at Commencement. But all 
these in their order. 

We must go back a little to catch the breath 
of college life. During the hot days of May and 
June, while Nature has put on her most charm- 
ing dress, and the streets and suburbs of New 
Haven have invited to cool and shady retreats, 
the Senior class have been steadily cramming 
for the final biennial examination, going on 
stated days to Alumni Hall, where a small round 
table, with pen, paper, ink, and chair, was pro- 
vided for each one, and where, under strict tu- 
torial eyes, they were required, in a given time, 
to write out answers to certain questions on some 
one department of the studies for the last two 
years. These examinations are intentionally 
severe. There are few who can answer all the 
questions on each paper. There are always one 
or two who, having slipped along easily so far, 
are suddenly brought to their senses by the pros- 
pect of not being allowed to graduate with their 
class. With the promised diploma of a B.A. 


is the task which I assign to myself now. 
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nald Fairfax had brought some treasures from | 
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almost within their grasp, the honors are beyond 
their reach, and a/ma mater is forced to leave 
them ‘‘ unhonored and unsung.” Sometimes a 
class will intercede for some boon companion ; 
sometimes the Faculty have compassion on de- 
fective scholarship; but hardly a class is gradu 
ated without losing one or more members at this 
final test. I shall never forget the look of blank 
despair on the face of the Falstaff of. my own 
class when it was whispered around that he had 
been plucked. 


went aWay in disgrace to join his fortunes with 


Nothing could save him. Heé 


the Confederates, and long ere this may be sleep- 
ing in a soldier's grave. 
On the last session of the biennial the Presi- 
dent is seen walking nervously up to one of the 
He has come in to announce 
competitors tor the Townsend 
These had been given out at the 


tutorial thrones. 
the 
prize essays. 


successful 


close of the last term to the whole Senior class 
They are among the highest honors of the Uni- 
versity. How eagerly are a hundred faces turn- 
ed to the President as he reads, with a clear, 
rapid voice, the six names. Pen in hand, there 
are certain hearts which beat tumultuously ; 
there are faces pale from fear or sudden disap- 
pointment; there are six pair of eyes unspeak- 
ably bright with joy. Again the heavy task- 
work is resumed; beads of sweat stand upon 
many brows; nothing is heard save the scratch 
of a pen, the slow changing of feet, the frequent 
passing on tip-toe to the water-jug. And so the 
work goes on, each day like the first, till the bi- 
Yet, if one 
might be allowed to examine carefully the dress 


ennial days are everlastingly over. 


of certain Seniors, he would find curious devices 
for making biennials easy. Upon the wrist- 
bands and shirt-bosoms, in the watch-cases and 
pockets, and even on the finger-nails, he 
discover mathematical solutions, obscure dates 
and names, brief notes of metaphysics and polit- 
ical economy. 


would 


The masterly efforts to use these 
materials and yet preserve the air of innocent 
thoughtfulness are held to be the ne plus wu 
of skill by undergraduates. 

All this biennial work ends the week before 
Presentation, and Presentation is always just 
six weeks before Commencement. It is neces- 
sary that each Senior shall creditably pass this 
examination before he can be presented to the 
President for the degree of B.A. The class then 
rest from their labors till the following Wednes- 
day. On that morning, at ten o’clock, they all 
meet at the President's 
whence they soon go in procession, headed by a 
Professor or the Senior Tutor, to the College 
Chapel, where the President is waiting to receive 
them. Taking their old seats for the last time, 
the Professor proceeds to state to the highest 
member of the Faculty that these men—reading 
their names in order—have been found worthy 
to receive the diploma, or academical sheep- 
skin. The address is usually in Latin. To this 
the President replies in an elegant Latin speech, 
congratulating the class upon having earned so 
high a dignity, and expressing his best wishes 


tra 


Lecture-room, from 
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for their future. The old chapel is crowded 
with admiring friends, to hear the class poem 
and oration. This is the choice part of Present- 
ation. The best poet in the class has long ago 
been selected to prepare a poem suitable for the 
occasion; and the man of commanding intel- 
lect who was most popular with his class-mates 
was chosen to deliver the oration. Both are 
now to be pronounced. In front of the pulpit 
a platform has been raised, and upon this di- 
rectly you see a young man advancing, who 
wears upon his brow both the dignity and laurels 
of the class poet. 1 do not mean that he is al- 
ways a poet in proprio nomine. A college poet 
is not, therefore, the people’s poet; but the title 
simply signifies one who can compose agreeable 
verses. He bows gracefully to the President, 
then to his class, and then begins the recitation 
of his poem. It is written in a variety of meas- 
ures—now grave, now gay—passing easily from 
blank to lyric verse. Sometimes the poet takes 
atheme. One of the happiest poems ever de- 
livered was on the Katydids which make the 
college elms vocal in autumn; but usually he 
wanders at his own sweet will among the topics 
suggested by the hour. And so of the orator. 
His subject finds him. The last day of a college 
course suggests many thoughts. It is the com- 
pleting of a term of life. Hence the duties and 
responsibilities, the hopes and joys of the schol- 
ar, make up his theme ; and when the class is 
fortunate enough to secure their representative 
man the oration is one of rare interest. The 
farewell addresses to the Faculty and the Class, 
shorn of their Commencement dignity, are al- 
ways touching. None appreciate these tributes 
better than the Faculty themselves; and, to 
their honor be it said, they are given spontane- 
ously and deservedly. 

The oration over, the long, bent figure, 
crowned with a noble brow, slowly rises from 
behind the pulpit, and an excited whisper passes 
through the galleries. Certain names are to be 
read, and the mere mention of those names in 
this place, and from those lips, is to confer great 
honor upon the undergraduate. Whose name 
shall be called? Many hearts, whose hidden 
passion now hangs upon the merest utterance 
of a name, are beating rapidly; many ears are 
wide open; many a student is ready to hide his 
head in disappointment, or lift it up with the 
modest assurance of fame. The names are to 
be read of those in the Sophomore class who 
have won prizes in English composition ; those 
in the Freshman class who have gained mathe- 
matical prizes; those in the Junior class who 
have won the prize poem (it is sometimes a di- 
vided honor); and the several successful aspir- 
ants for the Woolsey, Berkeley, Bristed, and 
Hurlbut Scholarships. The bare reading of 
these names is to have a decisive influence, 
‘*for better for worse,” upon half the under- 
graduates. The dead silence during the read- 
ing, the anxious faces, the suspended breath, 
show the intense agitation. It is a real relief 
when the Coilege Glee Club sing the parting 


Ode, written by a member of the graduating 
class, always to the tune of ‘* Auld lang syne. 
and the pent-up disappointments and rejoicings 
find unembarrassed expression. And so. to, 
do the feelings of the class in whose honor th 
day is celebrated find utterance through their 
song. 

But we pass now to the less intellectual, by: 
perhaps more enjoyable features of Class-Day. 
And, first, we go with the Faculty to the Pres. 
entation dinner. It is served in Alumni Hal] 
At one o’clock the Corporation of the Universi- 
ty, inviting the class and the graduates who may 
be present to dine with them, assemble in Trum- 
bull Gallery, and forming a procession, go, seni- 
ores priore s, tothe Hall. At the door the dig- 
nitaries pass with uncovered heads through lines 
of Seniors, with heads likewise uncovered, and 
all entering and seating themselves at the tables 
where so recently the Senior class have labored, 
the somewhat peculiar dinner is formally begun. 
Grace is said; then come a few words of hearty 
welcome from the President to the graduating 
class, that they may forget effectually any un- 
pleasant memories of hard work connected with 
the Hall; and then all press up to the long ta- 
bles in the centre, where cold meats and bread 
and salad are in abundance, and where each one 
is expected to help himself. The only beverage 
is lemonade, but this is always cool and good 
This is the first course, speedily eaten, and, with 
abundance of good-fellowship, heartily enjoyed 
No place excels New Haven in the delicious 
strawberries which, forty years ago, good Dr. 
Dwight introduced ; and these, with what other 
delicacies of the season can be procured, form 
the second course. But it is not the dinner 
which a/ma mater provides so much as the 
genial and informal acquaintance which here 
begins between professors and students, and 
which is always a chief attraction to the return- 
ing graduate, that makes the special charm of 
these Presentation dinners. That reverential 
fear which till now imposed silence and awe in 
the presence of a college professor here passes 
away forever. The Senior is to-day a free man. 
He has a new spirit. He looks out for the first 
time to the life beyond the University. Hence- 
forth he is excused from attendance at prayers, 
and from all college duties. He can read at 
his leisure; he can pack up and go away alto- 
gether; he can leisurely write his Commence- 
ment oration, to be delivered just six weeks 
from to-day; he can explore the environs of 
the city, and lose himself in delightful solitudes ; 
and he has that authority and dignity within 
college walls which success always gives in the 
eyes of those who are only aspirants. It is the 
season of rest and calm outlook which a/ma 
mater furnishes to her dutiful children before 
they are beyond her nursing care. 

But I am getting beyond my story. This 
dinner does not conclude the exercises of the 
day. The Faculty have done their part, pre- 
senting the class for honors and making them 
their guests at dinner ; now the class are to have 
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their own farewell exercises. These take place 
always on the college green in front of old South 
Middle _ and beneath the shade of the venerable 
elms. At three o'clock the class gather and 
form themselves into a circle upon the lawn; 
within are a plentiful supply of long clay pipes 
and mild smoking tobacco, a barrel of lemonade, 
a brass band, and one or two deal tables; with- 
out are under-class-men, graduates, young ladies, 
soldiers, and curious members of the Legislature. 
Seats are provided as far as possible for those 
outside, while the class either recline upon the 
grass or sit upon the pine benches which form 
the outer rim of the circle. Away yonder the 
college buildings present a gay appearance ; 
ladies, for the nonce, have taken possession of 
the windows, and bright colors and beaming 
eyes are seen where, in sober college days, might 
be noticed a torn slipper, a variegated study- 
gown, an open book, or a sleepy Freshman. 
Now the pipes are lighted, the Presentation 
songs are distributed, the band strikes up, Gau- 
deamus rings out beneath the elms—the exer- 
cises of the afternoon have begun in earnest. 
Stray beams of hot June sunshine slip through 
the foliage and brighten the group below. 

Joy and mirth and melody rule the hour. The 
classes are separated early in the course into 
four divisions, for each of which the class ap- 
points a historian, whose business it is to col- 
lect all the scraps he can in regard to the doings 
of those who are prematurely graduated; and 
these histories are now read, and to the class, 
crammed as they are with college and personal 
jokes, they are the jolliest part of the entertain- 
ment. Gaudeamus finished, the class historian 
of the first division mounts a small rostrum and 
begins his record, but not in peace. His story 
is too mirthful to restrain involuntary bursts of 
laughter, and every sharp hit at some unlucky 
wight is met with roars of applause, and every 
hero of a short cut through the college is cheered 
when his story is told. ‘‘ Hip! hip!” says the 
historian, and three-times-three give the class in 
response. How eagerly do the crowd outside 
listen for the telling points, and smile approv- 
ingly at what they can not understand! And 
how much do the class enjoy their good jokes! 
These histories are the marrow of college wit 
and fun. The first one ended, the manly chorus 
of a hundred voices swells the melody of a Pres- 
entation song. ‘Then comes another history; 
then songs again; then lively airs from the 
band ;—all carried on orderly, yet carelessness 
and joyousness ruling the hour, the enthusiasm 
not lessened by frequent potations of lemonade, 
or the more frequent sallies of wit, or the short 
speeches of old college friends, or the increasing 
hoarseness of the class; but each member be- 
coming more visibly affected, more prone to 
mirth or tears, as the hours speed by. The 
crowd gaze on, laugh at times, then listen for 
the good things with eagerness sharpened by 
catching half a joke; but the class have long 
ago forgotten the crowd; they are too absorbed 
in their own deeply interesting present to heed 
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aught else. 
see their college life broken, their class ties sun- 


The thought that this very san will 


dered, their genial fellowship forever after a 
thing of memory, and that never again will they 
all meet in this world, sobers these youthful 
If a multitude to a thoughtful mind is 
always a sad sight, how much more is a class of 


hearts. 


young men whose aims, whose joys, whose sor- 
rows, whose lives have been all one for four years, 
and whose ties of fr iendship and blendings of lives 
are now to meet the rude jostlings of far other 
interests. It is a sad hour! 

And now ali but the parting and the Joy 
song are sung; the class stand in a circle; the 
hearty but solemn farewell begins; they have 
each determined that nothing unmanly shall es- 
cape them here; they will conquer tears; the 
first few hand-shakings are cordial, but no tears. 
** Good-by, old fellow!” ‘*God bless you, my 
dear Harry!” are heard from every side; and 
there is the silent pressing of the hand which 
means more than words, and the choked utter- 
ance which means more still. Hardly have 
half the good-bys been said when there is not a 
Some weep like children, 


others are pale from emotion; the mirth which 


dry eye in the circle. 


an hour ago so completely ruled is all hushed ; 
that eager crowd of ladies and students and 
strangers is all hushed in sympathy too. It is 
a most solemn hour in these young lives; and 
when they begin the parting song how changed 
is the tone! There are faltering lips and weep 
ing eyes, and the notes are low and broken; and 
the musicians themselves have moistened eyes 
And at such a moment it is not unmanly te 
weep. It is the same feeling which comes over 
the brothers and sisters in a family when they 
send out the loved ones to distant shores, with 
no hope of meeting again till Charon’s boat shall 
have carried them all beyond. 

Instinctively the crowd gives way; instinct- 
ively the band takes the lead; instinctively th« 
class forms two by two; and marching throug} 
the different halls, they cheer each building i 
order, and then, turning to the library wall, they 
plant the class ivy to keep their memory green 
at alma mater, and sing their Joy song, each 
one in turn throwing his handful of earth upon 
the consecrated plant. And then, at the close 
of day and in the long June twilight, they ser- 
enade the homes of the President and each Pro- 
fessor, giving lusty cheers to show their good- 
will, and often receiving kind words of sympathy 
in return. Yet even this does not exhaust the 
day. The President usually gives a reception 
to the class in the evening; and at nine o'clock 
you may find assembled beneath the honored 
presidential roof as gay and joyous a compan) 
as often gathers beneath the classic elms. Thi 
Professors have laid aside their dignity, th 
Seniors their reverential formality, and the cul 
tured and charming ladies of the city, gliding in 
between the hitherto separated social elements, 
infuse life and spirit into the whole party, while 
the, now-venerable Dr. Woolsey moves in and 
out among them as blithe as the youngest. So 
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pass away pleasantly the evening hours, and so 
ends Presentation Day. 

Changes come with this day also in the other 
classes. To-morrow morning at prayers the 
Juniors will take the Seniors’, the Sophomores 
the Juniors’, the Freshmen the Sophomores’ 
seats; there will be in appearance but three 
classes in college for the next six weeks, and 
these changes are usually marked by certain 
demonstrations in each class. The Juniors last 
evening held the Wooden Spoon Exhibition ; 
the Sophomores put on their biennial caps; and 
the Freshmen used to hold their pow-wow on 
Wednesday evening, during the hours of the 


President's reception. The red caps of the pres- | 
ent year are quite an improvement upon the | 


willow canes of former days; they are a step 


toward the student badges of the English uni- | 


versities, and are by all means to be commended. 


But the Freshmen are sadly put to shame now | 
by the vigorous efforts of the Faculty, even to | 


the threat of the expulsion of seventy men from 
the class, to put down their pow-wow. 
an institution of some fifteen years’ antiquity. 
It is the most characteristic of college gather- 
ings. The following is a description of the pow- 
wow in 1857. In its main features it is true of 
every year: ‘‘ About nine o’clock blasts from 
sundry tin horns in the Freshmen quarters re- 
minded the weary and sleepy that Presentation 
Day ‘wasn’t dead yet.’ 
darker, Freshmen, covered as to their faces 
with burnt-cork, Freshmen with striped pants, 
Freshmen with hooped skirts, Freshmen with 
hoofs and tails, mild Freshmen with coats turn- 
ed inside out, fierce Freshmen with big beards 
and bob-tailed trainer-ecoats, Freshmen with 
bears’ heads, and Freshmen with bare heads 
—in fine, Freshmen with all sorts of conceiv- 
able and practicable disguises, each one arm- 
ed with a banger as big as he could lift and a 
tin horn as big as he could blow, issued from 
their rooms, and marching sternly across the 
college-yard, assembled at the State House steps 
for the purpose of celebrating their entrance 
upon Sophomore year. After orating in spite 
of the noisy Sophomores, who kept up a contin- 
ual shouting of ‘Hear!’ ‘Hear!’ ‘Good!’ 
‘Time for you, Fresh., to be in bed!’ and sun- 
dry other equally enteriaining and witty re- 
marks, they sang « Greek song that looked quite 
natural, and then formed the procession. The 
hboarding-schools were serenaded as usual, only 
one, however, acknowledging the compliment. 
At half past two in the morning squads of mud- 
dy Freshmen crossed the college green and dis- 
appeared among the brick buildings, there to 
dream for an hour or two of hobgoblins, Greek 
songs, mud-puddles, serenades, fair faces, morn- 
ing flunk, and dunning pow-wow committees.” 
So much in memory of a by-gone festival. 
While the Freshmen have thus been praising 
themselves and abusing Sophomores and tutors, 
a much more mysterious work, after midnight, 
has been going on in the two upper classes. 
The Seniors, fresh from the President’s levée, 


This is | 


As it grew later and | 
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| have been initiating the Juniors into the secrets 
|of the Senior societies; and since the youthful 
spirits of undergraduates have been deprived 
| of expression in the pow-wow and the burial of 
Euclid, all these initiations have increased jy 
rigor and deviltry. Yet as they are secret | 
shall not disclose them. The very names of 
these societies—Spade and Grave, Skull and 
Bones, Scroll and Key—have an air of mystery. 
Let the secrets be found out by the initiated, 
|and by these only. In place of the pow-wow 
this year the Freshmen, at a certain hour of 
Presentation Day, marched up and down C} ap- 
el Street as a body-guard to Hannibal, who, at- 
tired in a scholar’s habit, a huge book under his 
arm, a pair of eye-glasses over his nose, one of 
|the new red biennial caps of the Sophomores 
upon his head, and a sporting cane in his hand, 
was personating the high feeling of the new- 
fledged Juniors as well as any negro could. 
Thus college fun, denied expression in one way, 
finds vent in another; and while the keen-eved 
tutors are urging the abolition of+this or that 
| old custom, they are only feeding the vices of 
college life with fresh flames. Young men at 
the university will always be youthful, and the 
sooner you legitimate, as in the case of the 
| Wooden Spoon, their attempts at amusement, 
|and make them respectable, the more you do 
toward correcting the abuses and vices into 
which students are so apt to fall. 

This very Wooden Spoon Exhibition was once 
so frowned upon by the Faculty that its meet- 
ings were held in secret at the Temple, and none 
were admitted save those who could pass the 
most searching tests of identity; yet many a 
time, even with these precautions, they were 
badly interfered with by the sudden presence of 
a Professor. But finally, in 1852, the Faculty 
concluded to let them alone; and since then the 
performances, always of course a burlesque upon 
the Junior Exhibition which is held a few weeks 
earlier, have increased each year in respectabil- 
ity and interest, till this year, on the eve of 
Presentation, the ‘‘ Spoon” was attended by an 
audience of over three thousand in the new Mu- 
sic Hall, and in point of brilliancy and elegance 
is surpassed by no public gathering in the whol 
University calendar. At first the Spoon, from 
which the exhibition takes its name, was present- 
ed to the greatest glutton in the class—and tra- 
dition says that a most worthy D.D., now resi- 
dent in the Elm City, was the first recipient ; 
next it was given to the man who took the low- 
est appointment at Junior Exhibition; now it 
is given to a man who has certainly a low ap- 
pointment or none at all, and who, in respect of 
personal popularity and good fellowship, leads his 
class. An essential requisite, too, in a Spoon 
man, in these days, is a full purse and a gener- 
ous heart. So that, it certainly seems, as does 
Junior Exhibition, its representative man for 
| certain things. The Spoon itself, made of rose- 
| wood and elegantly carved, hardly comes within 
| the dimensions of common use, though it might 
have done very well for the ‘sons of Anak,” or 
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the giants of those elder days. The leading 
feature of the evening is the presentation and re- 
ception of this Spoon. The cleverest man in the 
class receives it, and the next cleverest man pre- 
sents it, and their speeches are always happy 
and genial. Another feature is the excellent 
music from one of the best bands in the country. 
Still another is the scenic representations of col- 
lege life. And still another is the burlesque 
phi osophical oration and the half Latin, half 
Saxon Salutatory, in which the fair sex, espe- 
cially the boarding schools of the city, receive 
flattering yet amusing compliments And still 
another, and perhaps as pleasant as any, is the 
singing of original songs in honor of the Wood- 
en Spoon and of the starlit nights of June. And 
vet one more is the sea of upturned, smiling 
faces which on all sides greet the eye. Happy 
is the young lady who can get an invitation to 
this most brilliant and fashionable of exhibitions, 
and some come hundreds of miles for the pur- 
And happier yet is the hero of the Wood- 
en Spoon, holding in his hand not the honors 
of scholarship, but the one high social honor 
which the class by one 
most genial member. 
itself— 
**Hail! with joyful songs we meet thee! 
Grace and beavty smiling greet thee! 
Peerless boon! 
Fadeless laurel-wreaths entwine thee, 
And a thousand hearts enshrine thee, 
Wooden spoon!" 


pose! 


consent confers upon its 
And the Wooden Spoon 


The Promenade Concert, given on Monday 
evening by the band engaged for the Wooden 
Spoon and Presentation, has lately become a 
signal feature of the week; and not less so is 
the serenade given by the same band on Tues- 
day evening, after the Wooden Spoon is over. 
The rich music floating through the foliage of 
the elms and into the open windows of dream- 
ing students at the solemn hour of one is most 
enchanting. I know of no words in the lan- 
guage which so fully convey to the memory the 
impressions of such music as these from the pen 
of Percival. They are an imitation of Goethe's 
Night-Song : 

** What sound of midnight mt 
Comes stealing on my 
How sweet, and oh! how 
The solemn strain I 


isic 


€ 
hols 
hear! 
‘How sweet, and oh! how holy, 
It echoes far and near, 
As if an angel warbled 
The solemn strain I hear. 


**As if an angel warbled 
From out the highest sphere ; 
Sure mortal could not utter 
The solemn strain I hear. 


‘Sure mortal could-not utter 

A song so soft and clear; 
Oh! might it ever linger, 

The solemn strain I hear. 


“Oh! might it ever linger, 
Thus breathing in my ear, 
That sound of midnight music, 
The solemn strain I hear.” 
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The remainder of the week is hardly ch: 
from the ordinary routine of university life 
Freshmen and Juniors resume their studies, 
the 
first 
their 
the city with their lady 


ing newly elated by their advance in rank ; 
Sophomores are busy preparing for their 
biennial paper ; and the Seniors are resting 
jaded spirits, visitin 


friends, or getting ready for the final exercises 
This is 


the speaking of the Townsend prize essays for 


of Presentation on Friday afternoon. 


the De Forest gold medal; and this is the high- 
est merely literary honor which a 
to offer. 
and the speaking is much better than 
upon the Commencement stage. ‘Th 
is intellectual, attentive, critical. In view 
of undergraduates, with whom there is ever a 
tendency to undervalue the benefits of the drudg 
ery of scholarship, the De Forest medal man is 
the most promising of his class ; 


l has 


ater 
The essays are usually well written, 


is found 


audience 
} 


t 


e 


and in the 
of life it has been proved again and again that 


race 


he outstrips the hard-working valedictorian. 
Another feature of Friday (it was so in my tim« 

is the posting of the Commencement appoint- 
ments, fresh from the Senior Tutor’s hands and 
in the familiar handwriting of the President, 
upon the side-posts of the old Lyceum. 
the prospective valedictorian is up ear 


I fancy 


] 
il 


r than 
usual this morning, taking a peep in the early 
twilight at the paper which decides his own and 
the rank of his class; nor is he the only one; 
and many another is late at prayers that morn- 
If 
six hearts throb with emotion during the deliv- 
ery of the Townsends, I know a hundred are 
quite as agitated while the eyes 
this irreversible list. 


ing to see how the class have turned out. 


giance down 


I have not yet quite exhausted the amuse- 
ments of the week. On Thursday afternoon 
there is usually a boat-race for the coming uni 
versity regatta; and since the gymnasium has 
made such demands upon physical strength, 
there are often on Friday or Saturday evenings 
the annual exhibition of gymnastic feats. It is 
always largely attended, and the performances 
are often exceedingly difficult and amusing. 

Thus ends Presentation Week. It offers a 

| sharp contrast to the more outward festivities of 

Commencement, is more peculiar, more charac- 
teristic, is entered into more heartily by under- 
graduates, and is rapidly becoming in the eyes 
| of strangers the chief collegiate festival of the 
year. The two are as different as two literary 
| festivals can be. The alumnus would by no 
means miss Commencement; nor would the stu- 
dent any the less miss the keen wit and rich 
amusement, and the turning of college inside 
out, which Presentation with its associate festi- 
vals affords. Each have their place; neither 
can be spared. Let a/ma mater cherish each 
with assiduous care, ever remembering to root 
out kindly what is only bad, and to foster all 
that ministers to simple enjoyment and refreshes 
the spirits of restless youth. 
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THE WEDDING. 
SUMMER day, shake down your light, 
And flood the chancel where they wed! 
Come, summer night, with moon and star, 
Your softer splendors softlier shed! 


O summer surf of summer sea, 
Fill all the night with low replies! 

Come wandering winds from wandering waves, 
And breathe their drowsy melodies! 


O summer dawn, all tenderly 

With amber fires break up the night! 
Come tardily, O summer sun, 

And blush to bring thy ruder light* 


O summer month, with fiercer heat 
Choke down the cannon’s warring words! 

Come, murmuring maize, and whispering wheat, 
And peaceful flutes of summer birds! 

O summer seasons long delayed, | 
Nurse choicer fires in yonder blue! 

Come, fruitful years! Hence, grief and tears! 
God bless the beautiful and true! 


AUNT THORNEYPINE. 

] AM sure I often wish that I were not related 
to or acquainted with Aunt Thorneypine. 

In my early and virtuous youth I remember be- 
ing properly shocked at people who were accus- 
tomed coolly to state in my presence that they 
disliked their relations. A little more cogni- | 
zance of the ways of this extraordinary world 
has induced me to think that possibly it might 
not be difficult to say something even in favor 
of such sinners. 

Aunt Thorneypine is not of these. She must 
love her entire (and very large) family connec- 
tion with an impartial and intense affection, if 
we judge from the manner in which she bestows 
her society upon them. Her youngest niece, 
who married a clergyman and went to Ohio, re- | 
ceives almost as many visits from her as her two 
nephews who live respectively in Washington 
and Philadelphia; and those of her kin who re- 
side in Boston and New York can not complain 
of being neglected by the old lady. Why dol 
eall her old? If any body ever set Time at de- 
fiance it was our stout, healthy, eternally-mid- 
dle-aged Aunt Thorneypine. 

Where was Uncle Thorneypine? He was 
dead. Two years of marriage had, a great while 
ago, been the death of him. Where were her 
twosons? Gone tosea from their earliest youth. 
Nobody ever heard much about them. Aunt 
Thorneypine lived on a very handsome annuity, 
and her means and time were her own. She 
seemed to have within her the spirit of a female 
Wandering Jew. Perambulation appeared to 
be a leading passion in her composition. I nev- 
er knew her to remain for two consecutive win- 
ters in the same boarding-house or hotel (for 
Aunt Thorneypine abominated housekeeping), 
or even much in the same city. ‘ Why should 


| itably brought our aunt to us. 
| tual at funerals and on sad occasions as she was 
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I take a house,” our dear aunt would ask, “ when 
there are so many kind friends ever ready to re. 
ceive me ?” 

This remark was based on a fallacy. So fay 
from being always ready to receive our aun 
were sometimes most particularly unready. 
she 


t, we 


As 
yas a person who commonly consulted her 


own convenience in most matters, the times and 
seasons of her visitations depended upon things 
with which we had nothing todo. Aunt Thor. 
neypine was like Encke’s or Biela’s comet—cer. 
tain to come again, though the precise period 
of her arrival was not decided on. One thing 
was a fixed fact—times of joy and sorrow iney- 
She was as pune. 


at christenings and weddings; and it never seem- 
ed to occur to her that when a family is plunged 
into mourning by the loss of one of its members, 
or when a wedding is to take away another, the 
presence of a self-invited guest, even a relative, 
is very often a great nuisance. 

Of all her relations Aunt Thorneypine was, 
with the exception of one or two, the best pro- 
vided with pecuniary resources. But then she 


| would remark that her means were limited enough 


for all she had to do. And when you consider 
the immense distances she traveled, and the num- 
ber of hobbies on which, one after another, she 
generally mounted, perhaps this was so. I know 
that she sometimes gave money to societies and 
charities, which I thought would have been bet- 
ter bestowed on some of her own kith and kin. 
As in all large families, there were in ours some 
unfortunates with whom the world had not gone 
very well. Aunt Thorneypine often comes to 
stay with our cousin Lucy Anne, who is a wid- 
ow with four boys to bring up; and I must say 
it fills me with indignation to hear our dear 
aunt holding forth about industrial societies, 
ete., etc., while those poor little fellows sit there 
with threadbare jackets, and their mother’s feat- 
ures are worn with exertion and anxiety. 

Aunt Thorneypine is a most indefatigable beg- 
gar for charities and general benevolences. Her 
pocket is usually well provided with concert 
tickets, subscription lists, and long appeals from 
those who want assistance; and she commonly 
has a set of pets and protégés who are often (I 
must say) selected with very little judgment. 
I have once or twice been very thoroughly de- 
ceived by people she recommended, and in fu- 
ture shall beware of the same. Aunt Thorney- 
pine’s method with a popular or fashionable 
charity was this: She modestly subscribed a 
very insignificant sum herself, and then, setting 
out on a general tour among her friends, she 
dunned and tormented them until even the hard- 
est-hearted were ashamed, and gave something 
to be rid of her. On the soft-hearted she had 
no mercy, but ruthlessly picked their pockets 
of all they could give. She had a real passion 
for getting other people to bestow their money 
and time as it swted her. After Aunt Thorney- 
pine had brought in a large amount it was usu- 
ally entered in some newspaper or magazine list 
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as ‘* Ladies of —— through Mrs. Thorneypine.” 
And she got a good deal of credit in this way. 

Last winter Aunt Thorneypine sent me a 
basket made of shells (hideously ugly), which 
was the work of one of her protégées, and cost 
fifty dollars, with a note requesting that I would 
purchase it from the bearer, who was a most re- 
spectable person, and wanted to raise three hun- 
dred dollars toward her rent. I sent the wo- 
man and the elegant corbeile about their busi- 
ness, and wrote a note to my dear aunt, in which 
I stated that whatever I had to spare was for 
poor Lucy Anue and her large family, who had 
been going through a winter of illness, and that 
I should be very grateful if Aunt Thorneypine 
could do something for her niece. I never re- 
ceived any answer to this note; but Aunt Thorn- 
eypine always says, when poor Lucy Anne is 
mentioned, that she was very foolish to marry a 
struggling physician, and what can she expect? 

Poor Lucy Anne! certainly not very much. 
Little from the world, and nothing from Aunt 
Thorneypine. 

Amt generally came two or three times a 
year to visit us, a large family consisting of 
father, mother, and eight children. As I men- 
tioned, her arrival was frequently both unex- 
pected and inconvenient. My father, en amia- 
ble, kind-hearted man, often gently attempte 
to fix our aunt to particular periods of time. 
For instance, he would invite her to visit us in 
the month of February. In return Aunt Thorn- 
eypine would write a long lettcr describing her 
engagements, and declining his invitation. She 
would appoint the month of April as the season 
for making a sojourn with us, and generally she 
kept her word. 

The reason why Aunt Thorneypine demanded 
and received such homage from her relations 
was, that when a young girl she had for a year 
or two had the care of her nine brothers and 
sisters. A great many people have had the 
same, and never thought of demanding eternal 
payment for such a debt; but Aunt Thorney- 
pine seemed to feel that, do what we would, she 
never could be requited. 

The experience of life generally goes against 
modest merit. He who grasps at more than his 
share is more likely to find that others make 
way for him in the end than the over-modest 
man is to obtain what he actually merits. I 
don’t know that our aunt ever reasoned in this 
way; but she instinctively acted in such a man- 
ner as to prove that my view is correct. Some- 
how nobody could, would, or might resist Aunt 
Thorneypine. 

Perhaps you might like to know some of those 
pleasing traits in Aunt Thorneypine’s character 
which so endeared her to her friends. Among 
other things, she might be said to have what an 
ignorant phrenologist once called the organ of 
casualty in a high degree. 


Anglice, ‘‘ Aunt Feathers”—so named from the 
plumes she generally wore, whose arrival in a 
family seemed to produce fits of illness among 


One of Tieck’s Ger- | 
man stories isabout a lady called Die Federtante— | 
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the children... This was not the case with us. 


Aunt Thorneypine’s magic powers were limited 
exclusively to her own performances. I never 
knew her match for setting herself on fire—break- 
ing windows, mirrors, and tumblers—losing her 
trunk, her watch, or her keys, and upsetting tea, 
chocolate, coffee, butter, and ink, over the rich- 
est carpets. During one of her six weeks’ visits 
she generally managed to leave the mark of her 
chair by the ‘ire in a worn-out place in the car- 
pet aforesaid; and she was commonly fatal to 
Wherever 
she staid the servants soon found that the prin- 


sofa springs and fancy straw chairs. 


cipal part of their duty was waiting upon Aunt 
Thorneypine. It made no difference whether it 
was at Cousin Oliver’s in Boston, where they had 
six servants and a carriage and horses, or at 
Cousin Mary’s in L 


, where they kept only 
two domestics; 


they all had to wait on her. 

As her brothers and sisters died in the regular 
course of nature Aunt Thorneypine transferred 
her attentions to their children, and seemed * par 
to be 
as inevitable as death, taxation, or our own na- 
tional debt. 
thing but warm, cheerful rooms, an excellent 
table, and constant attention can be agreeable 
to our darling aunt. 


droit de conquete ou par droit de naissance,” 


Nor need you suppose that any 


She is an admirable judge 
and if your butcher fails to give 


you the best of every thing, he will be detected 


of most things ; 


and exposed in the gentlest manner by our aunt. 
She is by nature a critic, and you had better not 
attempt to put her off with second-rate articles 
of any kind. 

Our aunt was never behindhand in express- 
ing a proper sense of the attentions which we 
She is 
in the habit of making to all the family presents 


have all shown her for so many years 


in turn, chiefly of her own work ; and the indis- 
position which we all had to receive these gifts 
shows what a high-minded family we universally 
were. She sent Cousin Mary, on her last birth- 
day, a pink and green knitted worsted nubie, and 
a large, old-fashioned rotary cooking stove, which 
she had once taken for a debt. Poor Mary, who 
lived in a tiny baby-house of a dwelling, was 
driven nearly to madness by the presence of this 
huge interloper where he clearly was not needed. 
And her husband, a waggish clergyman, quoted, 
with shouts of laughter, ** Timeo Danaos et dona 
as he told his dismayed and puzzled 
wife that this was the first time he ever thought 
her Aunt Thorneypine was a Greek. 

I never shall forget an incident of my child- 
hood, which has made an ineffaceable impression. 
It was the last night of April. My father was 
to give up his house on the ensuing day ; and 
the family, after looking at denuded rooms, pack- 
ing-cases full of furniture, and crates full of china, 
were about to retire at ten o’clock sufficiently 
fatigued, as may be supposed, when such a ring- 
ing was heard at the bell as threatened to de- 
molish that*article, and the maid in alarm, fly- 
ing to the bell, discovered Aunt Thorneypine, 
upheld in the arms of two stout gentlemen of 
Irish persuasion. Having set out unexpectedly 
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on a visit to us she had broken her leg en route, 
and here she was, a spectacle for a good Samar- 
itan. I never shall forget that weariful night; 
fires were made and beds put up; doctors were 
run after and dragged from comfortable homes, 
and it was evident on every side that some great 
calamity had befallen a generally peaceful and 
unobtrusive family. Aunt Thorneypine and her 
broken leg on this occasion only staid with us a 
week, and at the end of that time we completed 
our ‘‘ moving,” two of the servants having mean- 
while given warning. 

If such were my early experiences of my dear 
aunt, what were my later ones, when, my pa- 
rents being dead, and the family dispersed, I had 
the pleasure of receiving her in my own house! 
By one of those freaks of fortune which some- 
times occur, I had married a young man whose 
mother had been a niece, not of aunt but of 
uncle Thorneypine. ‘‘By this double connec- 
tion, my dear Grizel,” my kind relative would 
say, ‘*I feel more strongly bound to you both 
than ever.” Indeed the good lady much pre- 
fers our house to most others in the family con- 
nection. I think that no one of our cousins is 
more favored than ourselves, except Cousin Oli- 
ver, who lives in Boston, and keeps his carriage 
and horses. His wife, I have often thought, 
would like to rout Aunt Thorneypine when she 
comes as the invader of her hearth, but being a 
timid, delicate little woman, she is afraid of get- 
ting the worst of it. 

I never can sit in my own parlor when Aunt 
Thorneypine comes. The servants are exasper- 
ated beyond what their always admirable tem- 
pers can quite bear by the number of callers. 
On one occasion the door-bell rang forty times 
in one day, and in consequence of this over- 
whelming fact the waitress, a young lady of 
sensitive feelings, retired into the kitchen and 
burst into tears. Aunt Thotneypine always has 
a perfect levée of people that I don’t know. 
Charitable agents, doctors, public lecturers, peo- 
ple that have property to sell, beggars (rich and 
poor), and ‘‘ citizens generally,” as the newspa- 
pers say when describing the rear of a proces- 
sion. This sort of thing goes on from morning 
until night, and is, as may be supposed, far 
from pleasant. I generally run away, nor am 
I missed by Aunt Thorneypine, who is uncere- 
monious herself, and don’t notice whether other 
people are so or not. The last time but one 
that she came to us, we were surprised by break- 
fast-time coming without our aunt. We rang 
bells repeatedly, but still she came not. It was 
Sunday morning, and aunt was generally regu- 
lar at church; so in considerable alarm Horace 
and I hastened to her room, and he remarked, 
chemin faisant, that if any thing had happened 
to the poor old lady I should regard my many 
sarcasms with respect to her with much remorse. 
We knocked at the door on the outside, and 
Aunt Thorneypine on the inside (showing that 
at any rate she was not dead), and Horace, hav- 
ing bawled through the keyhole to know what 
was the matter, our aunt bawled back again 
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(through the same aperture) that she was locked 
in. And soshe was. ‘The lock was hopelessly 
damaged, and it was not until some hours after 
that we were able, by breaking open the door, 
to release our dear relative from her retirement, 
so well had she taken herself prisoner. Aunt js 
also perfectly incorrigible as to dinner hours: 
she somehow never notices how she keeps peo- 
ple waiting. However, she always has so many 
engagements and appointments with people th it 
I suppose this is the reason that she is hardly 
ever up to time. 

It is quite impossible to narrate all the re- 
markable adventures our aunt has had while 
staying with us. Once she came (as usual un- 
expectedly), and found us quite crowded with 
company. ‘They happened to be formally in- 
vited guests, who could not be put in the gar- 
ret, though Aunt Thorneypine looked (I thought 
as if she would like to send them there. We 
hurried the three children out of the nursery. 
and sent them into the attic (where they caught 
three bad colds), and placed Aunt Thorneypine 
on a light single bed in their room. Thus 
having provided for every one’s comfort as well 
as we could, Horace and I withdrew to our own 
quarters. At the witching hour of night—what- 
ever that is—I heard a very loud sound, followed, 
after a few instants, by a still deeper but more 
distant report. Then all was silence. Horace 
slept. Trembling like a leaf, I partially dressed, 
and going into the passage, I found several of 
the family assembled and all in alarm. My 
husband, by this time aroused, shouted “ Fire!” 
“Thieves!” and ‘* Police!” And at first I 
really thought robbers were breaking in, when 
on going down stairs the truth came out. Aunt 
Thorneypine had broken down her bed and 
brought down a portion of the parlor ceiling. 
We had a general laugh, in which Aunt Thorney- 
pine good-humoredly joined, while she told me 
she was surprised at my putting a woman of her 
size in so light a bedstead. 

I won't mention all the various difficulties 
into which I had been led, chiefly through the 
agency of Aunt Thorneypine. Howshe brought 
a poor child to the house in order to give her 
some old clothes, who was just recovering from 
scarlet-fever, thereby making a present of the 
disease to my three children; how she once fell 
through a street grating, sprained her ankle, and 
was brought home by several policemen, to the 
great amazement of the neighbors; how she 
left the house-door open, whereby a silver tea- 
pot disappeared from the dining-room ‘‘ and no 
questions asked ;” how she used to leave the 
Croton water running, and forgot to turn off the 
gas; how she borrowed a volume of his splendid- 
ly-bound English Poets from Horace, which in 
our aunt’s various wanderings must have found 
another home, for it never came back to ours; 
how she was always asking for postage-stamps, 
which she invariably forgot to return, and like- 
wise omnibus change; how she would some- 
times arise at midnight and desire toast and tea 
to be prepared—these, and many other feats of 
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————— 
our dear relative, I have never mentioned until 


now. What is particularly distressing is the 
circumstance that Aunt Thorneypine, ‘n conse- 
quence of her benevolent enterprises, her cheer- 
ful manner, and her discreet conduct in limiting 
her remarkable performances to that much suffer- 
‘»o class, her own relations, is really thought by 
many persons a most sensible, charitable, and 
excellent woman. She has dozens of friends 
where we have one, and is indeed a very popu- 
lar person. 

The amount of the matter is, that the number 
f people who mean to make the world their 
oyster is very large. Long habit 
tomed our aunt to the easy method of getting 
all that she can out of every body, and giving as 
little as she can in return. Any of us by yield- 
ing to our own selfishness might, in the course 


has accus- 


of years, arrive at almost such a character as 
Aunt Thorneypine’s. 

My aunt has never conferred upon me any 
cift more valuable than a knitted worsted shawl 
for myself, and a pair of socks for the baby; but 
I have, after all, derived some benefit from her 
society. I regard her as a social example to be 
carefully avoided But why should I allow my- 
self to be ruffled by reflections on her very un- 
pleasant peculiarities? To-night we are to have 
a small cheerful dinner-party, consisting of two 
or three agreeable people whom we like. I en- 
joy these cozy little unpretentious parties—Stop! 
what is that banging and pounding in the lower 
I see a carriage before the door with 
large trunks, the man has lifted off several—why, 
She 


passage ? 


reader! would you believe it? is here 
again! 
It is Aunt Thorneypine! 
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HE Piazza di Spagna at Rome, is, all 
tourists know, the centre of the Eternal 
City; the centre, that is, not topographically, 
but by custom and common consent. Around 
it, or near it, stand all the largest hotels, the 
most fashionable and expensive restaurants and 
cafés, the best known furnished apartments, 
the book-stores and reading-rooms for strangers. 
Toward it flows the annual tide of visitors to 
N It is near the Corso, the Babuino, the 
Propaganda College, the stairs that ascend to 
the Church of Trinita di Monte, and the Pin- 
cian, the fashionable afternoor drive and prome- 
nade; near the artists’ studios and color shops, 
near the jewelers and cameo-cutters, dealers in 
bronzes, medallions, and antiquities of every de- 
scription, Strangers are not obliged, as in Paris 
and other large European cities, to consume 
days on foot or in carriage, in seeking out the 
places where they can best spend their surplus 
funds; for every thing needed is found almost 
within a stone’s-throw of this sunny old square. 
Within a few steps of the Piazza di Spagna 
stands, in the Via Condotti, the Café Greco, the 
well-known resort of the artists. Let not any 
romantic Americun, misled by the name, picture 


as 


as ome, 


| der your windows. 
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to himself Grecian columns, marble steps, open, 
airy vestibules with floors, 
classically painted or sculptured walls, and sky- 
lights letting in serene floods of light from the 
blue Italian heavens. Let him not fill himself 
full of Childe Harold or Corinne, or he may fall 
from the seventh heaven of expectation as he 
enters the actual Cafe Greco. 


or rooms mosaic 


The simple motto 
will be enough for him 
vy Greece with him, and take his 
own light in his hand (I didn’t intend a pun 
here) as he does up and down the dark Roman 
stairs, if he wishes to illumine this dirty, dingy, 
smoky little den. For such is the Caf 

The Greco is the 


** Lucus a non lucendo” 
He must carry 


Greco 

Bear round 
It is set apart for 
the male sex as rigorously as any of the Roman 
monasteries. No lady, and very seldom a wo- 
man, is ever seen there. It is almost exclusive- 
ly frequented by the Nicotinian Sect, or the 


artists’ Great 
which all their stars revolve. 


fraternity of tobacco-smokers, who here religious- 
ly assemble to offer up burnt-offerings of the 
sacred plant morning, noon, and night. From 
the long immemorial dedication of the place to 
these fuliginous rites, it has acquired the hue 
and somewhat of the fragrance of a meerschaum 
bien culotté, as the French say—shaded to the rich 
bituminous brown so beloved by the painters. 
The Greco opens at an incredibly early hour 
in the morning, nobody knows how early. To 
compare small things with great, a day of the 
Greco is like a cycle of the world’s history. 
Far back in the obscure dawn—of the Greco— 
somebody remembers somebody having break- 
fasted there; some myth of a sleepless artist or 


| hurried traveler, at an hour when the birds have 


scarcely commenced singing, nor the dust-men 
sweeping the streets, nor the donkeys a-braying, 
nor the market-women bawling ‘‘ Lattuga” un- 
But who this mythical per- 
son was or is, what his name, country, or pro- 
fession, or what his motives for his untimely 
gastronomical performances, the wisest oracle 
of the Greco knoweth not. Later the records 
become more intelligible. From 4 in 
the morning, say, to half past 9 in the evening, 
there are successive generations that come and 
go at the Greco. 
fellows. 


to 5 


Every hour sees a new set of 
You may be accustomed to breakfast 
at half past 8, and may fancy you know all the 
habitués of the Café. But if your fleas or your 
fancies (both of which are apt to be very lively 
in Rome) should rouse you from your bed and 
send you to breakfast at 6 you will meet quite a 
new set of faces. In this way traditions are 
kept alive. Doolittle the lounger, who came to 
Rome on a /oaf, which he contrives to eut into 
daily slices of amusement, without having been 
very much bored, and who from continual and 
unavoidable contact with art and antiquity be- 
gins to fancy that he knows as much as the art- 
ists themselves—Doolittle will tell you, puffing 
his cigar at half past ohe, the hour of his déjeuner, 
that as he came in he spoke with Bankerson, 
that voung American, you know, who is doing 
up Rome stenographically in two weeks, and 
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must be back in the States in a month; and 
Bankerson remembers having once seen Mon- 
sieur Grondant, an ennuied Frenchman who 
thinks Rome a tombeuu, breakfasting at 11 
o'clock. Simpson, one of Grondant’s compa- 
gnons de voyage, if questioned about his predeces- 
sors, tells you he saw the flying coat-tails of 
Schwindflugel, about 10, as he was hurrying off 
to his studio, rather late for his model. Schwind- 
flugel had found his friends Daubinsky and 
Dustikuff, the Polish and Russian painters, sit- 
ting smoking as he went in. These in turn 
have heard of a batch of French artists half an 
hour before, some one of whom have seen an- 
other batch of English and American artists, 
about 7 o'clock, and the first of these who 
went away carried in his hair the Druidic altar 
fumes and cigar-smoke of the early Germans. 

And so the generations come and go, and the 
Greco is an epitome of the world’s history. 

But it is after dinner that the fuliginous star 
of the Greco is in the ascendant. The evening 
is the time for réunion of the artist brethren 
of ajl nations. Then it becomes a Babel of 
languages. ‘Then rise the fumes of the Mocha, 


the clouds of tobacco-smoke, and the clack of | 


tongues. Then come in the beggars, the ped- 
dlers, and the musicians. A close, dirty, dingy 
little place, it somehow enlarges in imagination 
through the influence of the social atmosphere. 
We are packed and squeezed together closer 
than in any New York street rail-car, but some- 


how we are all accommodated and made at ease. | 


It is chiefly those who have no homes, in the 
best sense of the word home, that resort to the 
Greco. Bachelors nearly all are these Grecians ; 
or else lonely wanderers, who have left firesides 
and sweets of domestic life behind them in other 
lands. The Café is, after all, a dernier resort. 
And it is hard to sympathize with those few who 
leave their wives and cozy firesides near by for 
such a crowded and smoky den. Well enough 
to drop in, if after a moderate coffee-cup and a 
cigar you drop out again and go home like a 
rational being. 

After all, to the plain matter-of-fact tourist, 
the Greco is usually but a miserable sort of den. 
It is only the associations one has with it, and 
the souvenirs that cluster about it, which trans- 
form it into a sort of Roman temple ; call it if 
you like the temple of Pan, for the artist is a 
worshiper of the universe from its grandest ob- 
jects and conceptions down to its lowest and 
most earthy details. For myself, I can never 
think of that dingy old place without seeing it 
illuminated by a light not borrowed from sun, 
moon, or lamp-oil, but from the memory of the 
social hours I have enjoyed there with cherished 
friends. 

A few winters since I visited Rome after an 
absence of eleven years. One of the first shrines 
where I repaired to offer up a bajocco-and-a-half 
cigar, and sip a ¢up of tlfe delicious cafe nero, 
was the Greco. Again my pilgrim staff rested 
against its blackened walls. Again the narcotic 


incense rose to the skylight overhead, through | 
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| which, as of old, on rainy nights, the water 
dribbled, and dry seats, when any seats were to 
be had in the crowd, were at a premium. 
remained unchanged as of old. There was the 
same suit of dark little narrow rooms, opening 
| one into another; the same specimens of weary 
waiters; the same unceasing calls ‘* Bottega!”* 
and ‘‘ Vengo subito ;"+ the same coffee and excel- 
lent maritozzi (a kind of bun), and mild mezzo- 
caldo punch ; the same types of Bohemian artist 
faces of all nations grouped around the little 
|marble tables, their slouched hats and pictur- 
esque beards making Rembrandtish pictures 
{through the fog of tobacco-smoke; the same 
beggars and musicians intruding; the same fe]. 
| lows offering for sale porcelain, and plaster casts, 
and knives, and ornaments of porphyry, and ala- 
| baster, and gorgeous bouquets of flowers, eager 
| as vultures for fresh comers ready to be cheated 
}out of a few extra bajocchi ; the same buzz and 
laughter and crowding for seats; the same rat- 
tle of spoons and glasses; the same Babel of 
tongues; and the same old cloud of smoke 
which had not cleared away since I sat there 
ast. 

Memories of the days when this plate and I 
| were well acquainted years ago came with a 
strange sadness over me. I seemed to see 
|shadows of old familiar faces sitting where 
| strangers sat now. Scarcely could the rattle 
and noise banish the old remembrances. 

In this very seat sat Eugenio—then a youth 
—who came abroad to see Europe—with his 
fine thoughtful brow overarching the sweet, 
playful, pleasure-loving mouth. A true Gre- 
}cian he, who took as naturally to Italy as a 
babe to its mother’s breast— who afterward 
drew as natural and wholesome nutriment from 
all Europe, and from the Orient lands He 
was then a receptive youth: he is now a ma- 
ture, active, creative man. Eugenio is long 
since married, and has risen to be one of the 
stars in American politics and literature. 

Does he recall as I do now those old Roman 
days? Does he remember our first sight of 
Saint Peter’s across the stretch of the Cam- 
pagna—how we both leaped from the vettura to 
get a better view of it, and fretted when the 
valley we descended and the windings of the 
road concealed it from our straining gaze ? 

Does he remember that moonlight evening 
when we first saw the Coliseum together? How 
we stood at the entrance of one of the crum- 
bling arches and hardly dared to enter and break 
the spell imagination wove around us, while the 
huge masses of black Cyclopean shadow and the 
broad expanse of golden moonlight broke upon 
us from the central arena? 

Does he remember how we stood in silence 
over the grave of Keats, and shared between us 
the petals of the single rose that shed its faint 
perfume on that hallowed spot ? 

Does he remember those sunny days in the 
Borghese Villa, the long walks over the Cam- 
pagna, and repose under the shadow of the skel- 
~~ * Waiter. + Coming, 
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eton arches of the aqueduct? And St. Peter's, 
and the Vatican, and the mad, merry carnival ; 
but where shall I stop in my reminiscences? 
For there are few places in Rome that are not 
associated with Eugenio. 

The Greco is one of them. The dim, dingy 
trattoria of the Gabbione, near the Fountain 
of Trevi, is another. Does he remember a 
party of Americans dining there one day when 
he called for “un mezzo-porzione di Sbrinzo,”* 
thinking it was some recherché dish, and, after 
twenty minutes’ impatient waiting, the wild- 
aved Camerieret Alessio brought him a bit of dry 
cheese about the size of his thumb, whereat “the 


whole quire held their hips and loffed,” he laugh- P 


ing louder than any of us? I could hear that 
whole-souled laugh still as I sat in the old places 
of the Greco. 

Here too sat Stanislaus, who never took 
cigars or cafe nero. His eyes were weak and 
unable to bear the dense clouds of tobacco- 
smoke—few but born Bohemians could. But 
he seldom came and retired early. He is now 
a citizen of England, and a clergyman of the 
English church. 

And here, like the portrait of Vandyke, 
lounged Benedict, slouch-hatted and mustached 
—how unlike the carefully-dressed married man 
of after-days! Hard worker he was at his studio, 
and simple in diet because slender of purse. 


But the Greco was not itself without his pres- | 


ence—eccentric and original—social and chatty 
—saying and painting excellent things—a good 
companion and friend. 

And then the kind-hearted, amiable, and 
clever tree-painter, his chum Hans. Benedict 
and he are both far away. One never hears 
from these fellows, only of them. They have 
achieved names in their own country, and are 
doing well. They were not always floating in 
such smooth waters in those old Greco days. 
I can remember the evening when Hans sat 
waiting at the Café and Benedict sallied out to 


borrow money for them both, and returned suc- | 


cessful, with an order to boot. And how bright 
was the Roman sunshine those days, few and 
far between, when a poor artist could say, ‘‘I 
have an order,” or “I have sold a picture !” 





Young Silas Smart, too, over whom his grave | 


cousin Stephen kept such watchful eyes—where 
ishe now? A ready wit had Smart. He was 
always saying sharp, bright things. One even- 
ing, at a card-party at Benedict’s room, about 
half past twelve, Smart was enjoying himself 
regardless of bedtime and the superintending 
cousin; cigars and spiced wine perfumed the 
chamber; all was as merry as a marriage bell, 
when lo! a tap at the door, and there stood the 
elder Smart, a bit of lighted cerina in his hand 
(one always carries one’s own candle on these 
dark Roman staircases)—there stood the grave, 
regular-habited cousin, solemn as the marble 
man in Don Giovanni. 
asked. “Why, Silas,” he said, in deep, reproach- 
ful, trembling tones, ‘‘I have been very uneasy 
+ Waiter. 
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‘*Ts Silas here?” he | 


about you. Do you know that it is half past 
twelve? I have been anxiously waiting for you 
at home these two hours!”” But the young Bo- 
hemian stirred not, and said little. The upshot 
of the matter, however, was that Silas concluded 
to take his own time about going home, and 
ended the discussion by saying, “‘ Well, Ste- 
phen, I think we had better arrange it in future 
that all baggage shall be at the risk of its own- 
er.” And the unsuccessful Stephen departed 
unaccompanied and sorrowful. 

Silas had evidently chipped his shell, and was 
not frightened, like a milk-livered ghost, when 
the old cock crew in the small hours 

And then there was Shadberry, who went 
about with guide-book in hand, hanging to the 
skirts of the artists among the Ruins and on the 
Campagna, quoting Childe Harold in the wrong 
place, and getting up forced sentimental fits, 
which contrasted queerly with his ordinarily 
prosaic nature. What has become of Shadber- 
ry? Does the dome of Saint Peter’s rise up in 
the distance to him only as a huge mile-stone, 
from which he has traveled far away on life's 
dusty turnpike ? 

There were not a few after-dinner loungers at 
the Greco, who, do what they might, could never 
get properly grafted on Italian growth. There 
were, foy instance, those rough English fellows, 
who, though mostly artists, never seemed to take 
in the poetic and aromal dreams of Italy, but 
only its grosser and more sensual delights. 
Bearded, rough, loud-voiced men; Satyrs, with 
a streak of the wood-god in their composition ; 
lovers of coarse pleasure, yet hard workers, many 
of them. What midnight orgies were those 
when they met together in one of their large 
studios! What shameless stories were some- 
times told! What abominable songs were sung, 
| as they passed round the cigars and poured out 

the hot spiced wine from the big pitcher smok- 

| ing on the hearth! A dare-devil set of rollick- 
|ers, full of violent animal spirits, contrasting 
strangely with their phlegmatic looks and de- 
| portment in broad daylight. The more innocent 
and moderate American, who chanced in among 
|them at those festivals, was overpowered and 
swept away by their fierce, rough-grained jollity. 
Every man of the company must tell a story or 
sing a song—a sort of rule which seemed cd 
rigueur with these Britons. Among a party of 
Americans there would have been a more genial 
abandon—more volunteering of wit or music : 
one would naturally inspire the others. But 
with these English it was a forcing-pump ap- 
plied all round. Every one must, somehow or 
other, pay for his drink, and no postponement 
| of the debt was ever tolerated. 

Yet I remember one among them, of a more 
refined and delicate nature, who sang sweet 
sentimental ballads to the guitar, amidst loud 
and hearty applause. After all, these roisterers 
only needed some refining influence to lead them 
into a purer atmosphere. There were rough 
diamonds among them, but they needed polish- 


| ing and setting terribly. 
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I dare say most of these roaring bachelor 
blades are long since quiet, respectable, and 
very moral husbands and fathers of families. 
For the whirligig of Time brings its reforms as 
well as its revenges. ‘There were one or two 
only of the old constellation left at the Greco 
when I made my second visit to Rome; and they 
seemed to have lost all their fire and sparkle. 
Another set of English revolved around the 
Greco's fuliginous star. It was somewhat sad 
to miss the old phlegmatic and ‘ Britannic 
stare.” 

Among these English still sticking to the old 
places I recognized Mulberry, with whom, twelve 
years before, I had passed some weeks at the 
quaint old village of Civitella, in the Roman 
Apennines. Mulberry was of English descent, 
but born in one of the Danish islands of the 
West Indies. He was a gentleman of polished 
manners, but he had strong sympathies for the 
Bohemians. I remember he had with him at 
Civitella—at that old osteria* perched on the top 
of the rocks—his servant, his dog, his gun, his 
guitar, and his pallet and easel. He was a man 
of leisure and an amateur. He never took out 
his canvas and attacked Nature seriously. He 
frittered away his time at the alphabet of the 
art; was anxious about processes, and colors, 
and tints; and muddled up his canvas, and 
scraped out; and then flung it aside for a week, 
and took up his guitar or strolled off with his 
gun and dog. 

One day, there being a lack of dessert at table, 
he went into the kitchen and showed the cook 
how to fry peaches. Miserable hard things they 
were in their uncooked state, but his talent 
transformed them into a delicious delicacy. 

I remember well his guitar, and what fun we 
had one moonlight night, he accompanying my 
flute in a serenade through the narrow, dark 
streets of Olevano; what unusual echoes we 
awoke, and how the night-capped heads of the 
peasants, who had retired at nine o’clock, popped 
out of their windows in amazement at a couple 
of" signori treating them to English and Scotch 
airs at midnight, preceded by a servant bearing 
one of those tall brass picturesque lamps you see 
every where in Italy. I remember our return to 
our inn, and can see Mulberry now sitting on a 
table in the sa//e-a-manger thrumming the sa/t- 
erello, while three or four of the contadini, who 
resisted the lateness of the hour, yielded to the 
contagious melody, and danced a merry meas- 
ure. I think Mulberry that night got unusually 
excited, for he was not seen the next day; and 
it was said he had started off on a walk to Rome, 
some forty miles, followed by his man Antonio, 
very much to the disgust of the latter victimized 
individual. 

Well, this Mulberry I discovered, on my re- 
turn to Rome, sitting at.a trattoria dinner. I 
knew him, but he did not recognize me till I 
introduced myself. He had grown older, and 
I saw at once that the youthful spirits had left 
him. He was staid and reserved and gentle- 
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manly, but didn’t seem to care about reviving 
old scenes. I visited him at his studio. Hp 
had made some progress in painting, but he was 
still the amateur. He had tried this ang that 
master, and had produced pretty things, but no. 
thing fresh or original. We met only two o} 
three times during my winter in Rome. Those 
old times in the mountains were never recalled 
again. 

I missed from the Greco the tall form and 
broad white hat of Umbertoa, the American 
landscape painter, with whom I had spent many 
a day painting at Tivoli and Palestrina, in th, 


ne 
Roman Apennines. I missed, too, his friend 


t- 
blue eyes, and sandy hair, who had that remark. 
Shall I tell you that 


Marks, the Englishman with the pale face, light 


able adventure at Rojate. 
adventure ? 

We were all staying among the mountains at 
Olevano. Olevano is one of those odd old Ital. 
ian towns built on the steep slope of a rocky 
hill, the old gray red-tiled houses huddled close 
together in disorderly fashion, and looking round, 
over each other’s shoulders, all the way up to 
the top, on which rise the ruins of one of the 
old Colonna castles, formerly the sentinel and 
guardian of the town and surrounding country. 
A rough, mountainous, and wonderfully pictur- 
esque region it is, splintered all over with wild 
limestone formations, and much frequented by 
painters in the summer. There are many such 
old towns and villages in the Roman Apennines, 
Above Olevano, with a valley between, stands 
Civitella, the little brigandish village where I 
first met Mulberry. A strange, wild panorama 
of bare, rocky mountains and wooded valleys is 
that seen from Civitella. Beyond is another 
quaint old place, called Rojate; and beyond 
that the large town of Subiaco, also a gathering- 
place for painters. One day Umberton and 
Marks walked over to Subiaco, which, if I re- 
member, is nine or ten miles from Olevano. 
Toward evening they started to return. It was 
a fine moonlight night. They got as far as 
Rojate, and there the adventure befell them I 
am going to relate. These small mountain vil- 
lages are inhabited mostly by peasants. About 
that time there were idle rumors floating about 
among these simple and ignorant people of for- 
eign spies—Austrian and others. And the ap- 
pearance of these two strangers, blue-eyed and 
light-haired, inquiring: their way and speaking 
Italian with a foreign accent, somehow aroused 
the suspicions of these excitable rustics. 
ly had our pedestrians left behind the last house 
of the village when a group of peasants, armed 
with guns, hailed them from behind and ordered 
them to stop. Umberton, the wiser and cooler 
of the two, was for obeying orders and surren- 
dering; but Marks became nervous, and pre- 
ferred running and eluding their pursuit. 

‘* Don’t run, for Heaven’s sake!” said Umber- 
ton. ‘*Youcan’t escape them. Don’t you see 
they are armed with guns? Besides, we don’t 
know the road very clearly.” 

But Marks had already taken to his heels, 


Scarce- 
















nd some of the contadini were pursuing him. 
the race was a short one. One of the peas- 
its was Close behind him. Marks turned and 
-e his cane over the fellow’s head, and con- 
ued torun. But in the uncertain moonlight 
mistook the road, and rushed upon the brink 
of a steep precipice. He succeeded in catching 
id of some tufts of grass on the edge; but 
while he was holding on to save himself from 
falling one of his pursuers pelted him with clods 
f earth till he was obliged to relax his grasp, 
nd fell sheer down fifty feet. (We afterward 
measured the precipice with a string.) The 
yntadini rushed below, expecting to find him 
dashed to pieces. But he had fortunately fall- 
en in a soft bank of mud, and, though frightful- 
red and bruised, escaped, wonderful to say, 





ly ji 
without having one bone broken or dislocated ! 
In the mean time Umberton was conducted 
before the mayor of the village, and closely scru- 
nized and guarded. His camp-stool, which he 
rried under his arm, was minutely examined, 
is if it were some infernal machine. As it did 
not explode, and seemed, on the whole, harm- 
less, though somewhat mysterious, it was re- 
turned to him. His sketch-book was looked 
through, and this also passed the ordeal and 
was given back to him. The mayor was for 
dismissing him and letting him go on his way 
rejoicing. ‘*Butno,” said Umberton. ‘I have 
been arrested unjustly, and I demand that these 
fellows, who have interrupted a peaceable artist 
in his journey homeward and subjected him to 
such treatment, be called to account for their 





conduct.” 

Any further prosecution of this demand, how- 
ever, was cut short by the arrival of a crowd of 
men and boys, in the midst of whom was a 
croup bearing along poor Marks, bruised to a 
mummy by his fall, and groaning with pain. 
Things now looked serious, and these peasants 
who, half an hour since, were so hostile, vied 
with one another in their attentions to the Jn- 


} 


ble accident. Poor Marks was taken to the 
only house in the village where travelers could 


be lodged. A rough place it was; but he was | 


put into the best room that could be afforded. 
here he had tolerable medical attendance, and 
his friend Umberton, of course, remained at his 
bedside, and did every thing for him that a 
friend could. Early the next day a note from 
Umberton was put into my hands at Olevano, 
saying that Marks was taken sick at Rojate, and 
requesting me to accompany his wife thither 
immediately. The distance was about four 
miles, and the road so rocky and steep that 
only foot-passengers, and mules, and donkeys 
could pass over it. One of the latter animals 
was got ready for Mrs. Marks, and she set off 
under my protection and guidance, and reached 
Rojate about noon. I shall never forget her 
painful anxiety during that ride, or rather climb, 
over thé mountains; for none of us knew what 
had oceurred. Poor Marks was in a bad enough 
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glese they had taken for a Tedesco, and whom | 
— eo _3° ° . on 
their foolish mistake had driven to such a terri- 
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condition. His wife staid and nursed him for 
weeks. Sometimes others of our party went 
over and relieved her. After a long time he 
slowly recovered. Meantime the mayor and 
dignitaries of the village waited upon him in 
due form, and presented a formal apology in 
behalf of the deluded Contadini. But I never 
heard of any pecuniary reparation being made. 

If there was a time during the year when the 
Café Greco seemed particularly black and dingy, 
and in fact quite unendurable, it was during the 
bright season of the carnival—that season of the 
early spring (for in Rome spring begins in Feb- 
ruary) when the gray old city flushed for a few 
days like a cactus plant into unwonted bloom 
and splendor—when the streets were gay with 
flowers ; when the old Corso was misty from one 
end to the other with a rain of bouquets and a 
snow of confetti, and gay maskers shouting, 
whirled by in carriages, or threaded the crowd 
in front, when all the bright eyes of Rome, grand 
ladies, and brown Contadine grouped in human 
bouquets of surpassing color and bloom, in bal- 
conies and stalls, and all was mad frolic and 
revelry. Ah! then the poor Greco was scorned, 
and lay beneath our feet like an old smoked-out 
pipe. The goddess Flora was in the ascendant. 
Her worshipers were not those ignoble Grecians 
who lingered in the old den over their coffee 
and their tobacco. ‘They were out in the open 
air, in their blouses and masks, their pockets 
rammed with confetti, their hands full of nose- 
gays of the early spring. 

Not till the joyous flame of those nine days 
is spent, and the grim Lent throws its gray veil 
of ashes over Rome, making all grayer than ever, 
are you-content to enter the Greco again. Per- 
haps you go back with a hearty good-will, think- 
ing you have had too much of a good thing. The 
sameness of splendor has wearied you, and you 
put your head into the old dingy tabernacle as 
a converted voluptuary does into a monastery 
and a monk’s cowl. 


Well, we have traveled back to the Greco, as 
old smokers go back to their black meerschaums. 
But after the brilliant flowery carnival and its 
whirl of pleasures, how can we enter the old 
den again, except by a series of chromatic mod- 
ulations? We will not. Dingy, dark, smoky, 
old coffee-house, now more forlorn than ever, 
now after the gay Saturnalia of Flora, and the 
Queen of Candy ; now since so many of the old 
familiar faces have gone, and when even Rome, 
with all its cherished antiquities and histories, 
with all its poetic and artistic dreams, no longer 
seems quite what it was, when you and I, O 
friends of other days! were then together. 

So at the door of the Greco we say farewell. 
Farewell to Rome and the carnival; to St. Pe- 
ter's and the Vatican; to the beautiful desola- 
tion of the Campagna! Farewell to the liglit 
of other days! Farewell to poor Pio Nono and 
his detested Government ; for whose overthrow 
we join in the great, unceasing praycr of this 
hopeful, young Italian nation! 
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A LANCASHIRE DOXOLOGY. 


“Some cotton has lately been imported into Farringdon, where the mills have been closed for a considerable time 
The people, who were previously in the deepest distress, went out to meet the cotton: the women wept over the balcs 
and kissed them, and finally sang the Doxology over them.”—S,eclator of May 14. 





RAISE God from whom all blessings flow,” 
Praise Him who sendeth joy and woe. 

The Lord who takes—the Lord w ho gives, And when, the tempest passing by 

© praise Him, all that dies, and lives. He gleams out, win-tihé; theengh — sky, 

We look up, and through black clouds riven, 

We recognize the smile of Heaven. 


We women, when afflictions come, 
We only suffer and are dumb. 


He opens and He shuts his hand, 
But why, we can not understand: 
Pours and dries up his mercies’ flood, Oukeoe “7 ” 

: : . : urs is no wisdom of the wise, 
And yet is still All-perfect Good. We have no deep philosophies : 
Childlike we take both kiss and rod, 
For he who loveth knoweth God. 

Dixau Marta Menock. 


We fathom not the mighty plan, 
The mystery of God and man; 





OUR BET. 


69 OAT, gentlemen? It will do you a deal 

of good, Mr. Fred; and you too, Mr. 
Wood,” said old Dan, coming across the beach 
to where we were lying. 

“I can’t go to-day,” answered Wood. ‘I 
have a confounded engagement. Shall you go, 
Astley ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” I said, looking at the sea, 
which, just stirred by a slight breeze, rippled and 
danced in the sunlight. 

** Allright, then. Ishall have to bolt in a min- 
ute, What an awful row there is this morning!” 


’ 


‘‘The beach is very full, Sir,” said Dan, 
‘and see, you are in the middle of the crowd.” 

We were not far from the bathing machines; 
and on every side of us were groups of people, 
laughing, talking, flirting—all supremely merry, 
and not over-careful about modulating the tones 
of their voices. The man with the guitar ap- 
peared to be the only person on the whole beach 
who was not making a noise. He, poor fellow, 
had broken one of the strings of his instrament, 
and was sitting by himself, disconsolately, try- 
ing to mend it. <A family of foreign minstrels 
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had settled themselves in front of the lapidary’s 
shop, and the eldest boy was singing an Italian 
song, doing his utmost to make himself heard. 
He was, I own, singing under difficulties. The 
laughter of the bathers and the buzz of the talk- 
ers hardly conduced to render his yoice the more 
audible; while the old bells of St. Augustine's 
church on the cliff above were ringing a loud 
wedding peal. 

‘“‘In the middle of the infernal regions, I 
should say. I never heard such a horrid Babel 
in my life,” muttered Wood, as he stalked off, 
and I went to the boat. 

‘* T expected that you would come, Mr. Fred,” 
said old Dan. He always called me Mr. Fred. | 
We had been great friends ever since he gave | 
me my first lesson in rowing, when I was a very | 
little fellow. I believe I took to him then won- | 
derfully ; and since that time he had never seem- | 
ed to me to have changed nor to have grown | 
older. He always was, as far back as I could | 
remember, the same sturdy, broad-shouldered 
man, with the same bronzed face, and the same 
clear, keen, gray eye. He had been for several 
years on board a man-of-war, but he was not a 
great talker on any subject, and never, I be- 
lieve, spoke of his younger days. A superan- | 
nuated, half-witted veteran, who lived in the | 
town, declared that he was with Dan Baker on | 
board the Etna. But the veteran knew nothing 
about Dan’s history, and Dan himself never told 
it to any one. ‘There was something in it he 
evidently wished to conceal, and the odd name 
of his boat, The Faithless Maid, was the only 
ground on which curious people could build. 
He was, in spite of his taciturnity, a great fa- 
vorite with us young fellows. We had christen- 
ed him Cato; he seemed to have such a kin- 
dred spirit to the great Roman censor. He was 
so unyielding and exact; so frugal in his diet, 
never drinking any thing but water, eating very 
little, and never smoking. He always gave one 
the impression, when he spoke, that he had a| 
vast amount of knowledge in him, but which he | 
was unwilling to impart to others. He talked 
very slowly, bringing out each word with the | 
greatest deliberation, as though he chewed and | 
digested it well mentally before uttering it. But 
he was a good boatman, and was much sought | 
after by the people who were accustomed to 
make use of the pleasure-boats at Cliffyate. 

** Strange scenes in these boats sometimes, 
Mr. Fred,” the old fellow said, suddenly, after 
he had pulled for some minutes without speaking. 

** Ah, I suppose so,” I answered, carelessly, 
and without thinking what I said. My thoughts 
were just then turned upon a bet I had made, 
and which had happened rather oddly. It was 
between six of us: Ned Darwell, Wood, Lucas 
and one of his cousins, Andiews, and myself. 
And he who shook hands first with a certain 
young lady was to win the stakes. Ned called 
my attention to her as we were walking in the 
Rose Gardens, listening to the band. 

“By Jove!” he said, nipping my arm, 
‘* there's a jolly girl.” 


/ asked us the very question we were going 


| They can’t hear, Sir. 


| She had very dark hair and eyes, which we, 
| rendered the more attractive by a bewitchi; 
| little mauve hat, with a white veil tied behin, 
ina bow. She was rather tall and slight, y; 
| very graceful; and her little feet as they peep- 
| ed out every now and then from under her mus. 
| lin dress—for the grass was rather damp, a 
the dress had to be held up—seemed perfectior 
She was accompanied by an old, soldierly- 
|ing gentleman, and a young fellow, of aly 
| twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, wa, 
| walking by her other side. 

** Who is she?” I asked, 

*“T don’t know,” answered Ned. ‘Some new 
importation. Hullo! here’s Lucas; he is sy 
to know. I say, Lucas, my boy, who is th; 
dark girl with the hat?” 

**Oh, hang the girl with the rum-shaped hat 
She’s Letitia Turner. Every body knows h 
ugly phiz.” 

‘*No; the one with the mauve hat and whi: 
veil. There! man alive! can’t yousee? There! 
just turning round at the end of the walk.” 

** Don’t know her at all,” said the other. “D, 
you, John?” he asked, turning to his cousin, 

‘* Never saw her before,” said the cousin 
‘* But she’s awfully swell.” 

Then Wood and Andrews strolled up. The; 


ey 


t 
t 


ask them; so we discovered that the young lad 
was a perfect stranger to us all. Whereupon 


| Lucas undertook to rout her out, as he called it, 


and tell us. 

**T say, Lucas,” said Ned, who was rathe: 
jealous of the ascendency Lucas had gaine 
over us in the honor of finding out and becom- 
ing acquainted with different young ladies, ‘+I’! 
bet you any thing you like that I'll shake hands 
with her before you will. There, Lucas, m) 


> 


| boy, there’s a fair bet for you.” 


“Done!” eried Lucas. 

Then Wood chimed in. ‘So will I, that 
T'll shake hands before either of you.” 

And then the rest came forward, each willing 
to make the same offer. 

So the bet was made ; and it was about it that 
I was thinking when Dan spoke to me. 

‘* Very strange scenes,” he said again, nod- 
ding at me over his oars. I suppose the ex- 
pression had been well digested and proved 
wholesome, so he repeated it. ‘They say a 
cabman could tell a good deal,” he continued, 
still nodding. ‘* But bless you, Sir, what can 
they see or hear? There they sit, flogging 
their poor horses, while the people are behind 
them, shut up in a rattling, rackety thing. 
How can they? Now 
we, you see, Mr. Fred, when we come forward 
like this, we could almost kiss the people, much 
more hear what they say.” To prove his asser- 
tion, old Dan suited his action to his words, and 
bent over his oars, leaning forward as far as 
he could. Having finished his long speech, he 
nodded again mysteriously, as if to say, *‘ There, 
I have enlightened you quite enough far one 
day,” and then pulled on again, 





OUR 
As he seemed inclined to be silent, and did 
not speak, my thoughts gradually reverted to 
our bet. Lueas had told us that the young 
lady was Miss Leith, that the old gentleman 
was Major Leith, and that they and Mr. Henry 
Leith were living at 6 Marine Gardens. But 
that was not an introduction, and ‘‘I see no 
chance of getting one,” he said to me, ruefully. 
4]l his numerous cousins had proved perfectly 
useless on this occasion. Among us Ned had 
en the most lucky. Miss Leith had bowed 
nd thanked him when he picked up a _ book 
hich she dropped upon the Parade. I came 
second. In passing once I was honored with a 
second look. ‘The rest were nowhere; and just 
i. week had elapsed since we made the bet. Up 
the present time Miss Leith had been invin- 
ble, though we had all done our utmost to 
btain an introduction. Not that any of us 
ared for the stakes; they were trifling enough ; 
ut there was a spirit of emulation at work with- 
1 us for the honor of the first shake of the hand 
f the young lady. The more difficult it became 
1¢ more eager we all were to win it. We had 
und out that nobody in the town knew her, 
so we were thrown upon our own resources, 

She went down to the beach every morning 

en it was fine, and walked upon the Parade 
in the afternoon; but was always accompanied 
v either her father or Mr. Henry Leith. Wheth- 
er Mr. Henry Leith was her brother or her cous- 

and in the latter case her lover, we could not 
lout. But we put him down for a brother. 

We had told Dan about our bet, and he had 

omised to help us if he could. That, perhaps, 

s the chief reason why I seized the opportu- 

ity of having him to myself for an hour. 

“Seen Miss Leith, Dan ?” 

The old fellow shook his head. ‘* Heard she 
was fond of pulling, though,” he said, after a 
short time. 

“Oh, indeed!” I answered, thought 
ed | Dan, I shall want your 
boat for two or three hours a day for the next 
week or so.” 

Now Dan had been in the habit of lending 
me his boat, because he knew that I could pull 
and manage it properly. I did not anticipate 
ny trouble in getting it, so I was surprised 
when he appeared to hesitate. 

**What are you going to do with it, Sir, 
may I ask ?” 

** Never you mind, Dan. 
boat. 


as a 


struck say, 


You lend me the 
What I do with it is nothing to you; 
that is, as long as I don’t damage it.” 

**You are right, Sir. You shall have it.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and I could easily see 
that he guessed for what purpose I wanted the 
boat. However, he said nothing till the hour 
was up. Then, as I was getting out, he called 
me by my name, and said in a low tone: 

‘**I have known you now for a long time, 
Mr. Fred. Do mind what you are about, Sir. 
Young women are changeable creatures. I 
should not like you to be taken in.” 

Ilis voice was so sad, and his old bronzed face 
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looked so troubled, that I knew he was speaking 
from experience—perhaps from some bitter les- 
son he had learned in his youth, and which ir 
some way accounted for the odd name of his 
boat. 

**Come, old Cato,” I said, ‘*it is only to win 
the bet; I am not in love with the young lady. 
See you to-morrow. ‘T'a-ta.”’ 

The next morning, according to our agree- 
ment, Dan brought the boat round to the part 
of the beach nearest to my house. I did not 
live in the town, but some ten minutes’ walk 
from it, along the cliff; and there was a path 
from the house down to the beach. He found 
me there, dressed in an old boating-suit, with 
by a large 


my face hid as much as possible g 
ut 


in this dis- 


slouching hat. I was then twenty-four, | 
looked a little older, and I meant 
guise to lay siege to Miss Leith. 

** Be careful, Mr. Fred,” were the only words 
he said as we exchanged places; and then I 
pulled leisurely to where the visitors generally 
resorted. How all this would help me to ob- 
tain an introduction I was not quite clear; but 
I was, to tell the truth, jealous of her having 
spoken to Ned, and I thought that, at any rate, 
I should be able, in my capacity of boatman, to 
get a word from her. I had also a hazy idea 
that I might possibly give her hand a little 
shake as I helped her out of the boat, if ever I 
were fortunate enough to persuade her to come 
in. I thought that it would be extremely agree- 
able to sit opposite to her for an hour, hearing 
her talk, and almost near enough to kiss her, 
as Dan said, whenever I leaned forward. 
as I pull- 
ed past the place where Miss Leith and her 
brother were sitting. 


Joat this morning, Sir?’ I said, 


**Not this morning, thank you,” he answer- 
ed. 

Lucas had heard me, and looked up, but did 
not seem to recognize either me or my voice, 
and that emboldened me. Then the Major 
came down with his paper, and Mr. Leith left 
them for his morning bath. I saw him plunge 
in and swim out to sea; and as I wanted to 
follow his example I determined to pull home 
and change my clothes. 

‘¢ Well, I will have one more try,” I thought, 
‘““as I have to pass the Major. Perhaps he may 
like to go.” 

When I came up to him he had put down 
the paper, and was watching his son through a 
Miss Leith was sitting at his feet, 
sketching and talking to him. 

‘‘T am afraid Harry is going out too far, 
Helen,” I heard him say. , 

‘‘But he is such a capital swimmer, papa. 
Where is he now?” She then closed her sketcli- 
book and stood by his side, looking across thi 
sunny water for her brother. 

‘There! That little black speck is his head. 
He is coming back now.” 

‘Oh, what a way he is ont! Oh, papa! 
what is the matter?” she said, as a strong cry 
from Mr. Leith reached her ears. 


field-glass. 
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‘‘Nothing, nothing. Keep still, girl,’’ he 
said, beckoning to me. In a minute he had 
scrambled into the boat, and we had left the 
beach. 

‘Pull, man! He has got the cramp! A 
hundred pounds if you reach him before he 
sinks! Harry! Harry!” he bawled out, ‘‘ keep 
up. Oh, my boy! for God’s sake keep up! 
Pull with your left. Now you are straight. 
Pull both. Hard!” 

I have often rowed in a race, but I never 
pulled with such a will as I did on that day. 
The boat was the best in Cliffgate ; and it seem- 
ed to fly over the water as I put all my strength 
and weight into each stroke. I have just a dim 
recollection of seeing crowds upon the beach 
running about, while the Major stood in the 
stern, without moving or speaking, watching 
his sinking son. 

‘Oh, my God, he is down!” burst from the 
old gentleman as he sank backward upon the 
seat and covered his face with his hands. 

Ican remember dropping the oars and tear- 
ing off my hat and boots. As I turned round 
I saw, searce six yards from the head of the 
boat, a hand rise, then a head—it was his last 
struggle—and then both went down together. 
A moment afterward I was in the water, catch- 
ing hold of something large and white, and 
rising with it to the surface. How I found it I 
don’t know; but I knew that it was the young 
man. I felt his arms cling to my neck and his 
weight pull me down. I could swim well; and 
as my head rose above the water, and I saw the 
glorious bright sun, my love of earth seemed so 
strong, and the thought of death so terrible, 
that I struggled hard to keep afloat. But my 
clothes were thick and impeded my limbs. His 
arms were tightly clasped round my neck, and 
his dead weight was pulling, for ever pulling 
me down. 

Then something dark came between me and 
the light; and the old boat, with the Major in 
it, glided past almost at arm’s-length. I made 
a clutch—a rope was trailing in the water—and 
as I caught it and pulled myself with my bur- 
den to the side I heard the shout from the 
beach, and felt the Major's hand unclasping his 
son’s arms from my neck. 

“Til hold him; you get in at the other side. 
Come, that’s well done,” he said, as we lifted 
Mr. Leith into the boat. ‘Now you row in, 
and I'll soon bring him to.” 

It was not the first time, as I afterward learn- 
ed, that the Major had helped to resuscitate a 
half-drowned person. He knew exactly what 
to do; and umder his skillful treatment his son 
opened his eyes before we reached the shore. 

“*T must dress him before I can convey him 
home,” said the Major. 

So I took them to the young fellow’s ma- 
chine, and then pulled away, partly to change 
my clothes and partly to avoid being known. 
I succeeded in the latter, even better than I had 
hoped ; for when I met the Major and his daugh- 
ter on the Parade in the afternoon they did not 
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recognize me. I had left my slouching hat »; 
home, and my hair and whiskers were not th 
plastered to my face with water. I also foxy 
out that nobody had noticed me in the morniy, 
So I determined to play.on my new charac 
of boatman. Whereupon, the next day assy). 
ing the old disguise, I went forth again in si al 
of fresh adventures. 

**Oh! there he is, papa,” Miss Leith said, os 
I passed. 

‘*Ah! so he is. Here, my man, we will ¢ 
for a pull to-day. How are you this morning: 
Caught no cold yesterday, I hope?” 

** By Jove! I don’t know how to thank you, 
said Mr. Henry, shaking my hand as soon as 
was in the boat. ‘* But I want to have a ju 
with you some time.” : 

Then the Major, muttering some thanks, held 
out his hand; and Miss Leith gave me he: 
brightest smile, which I prized more than all 

‘** How strange, papa!” she said, reading the 
name of the boat. ‘ You know Miss Hemery 
‘old us to have this one before we came.” 4 
I have heard a good deal 
about you, Mr. Baker. I heard that you wer 
very sober, and very respectable, and all that 
sort of thing. It seems to me, too, that you 
were not always a boatman,” he said, glancing 
at my hands, which were rather whiter than 
the flippers of the sons of Neptune usually are. 
‘* So, if you like to give up this sort of life, why, 
I'll take care that you always have a snug roof 
over your head.” 

I thanked him very much; but I told him 
that I liked my life very well. In fact I was 
fairly stumped as to what to say. 1 felt half in- 
clined to laugh at being taken for old Dan; and 
yet I felt that the Major ought not to be allowed 
to continue in his mistake. 

‘You seem very young to be such a hermit 
Come, you must marry. I will find you a wife, 
and keep her well too.” 

‘*Yes, you must forget the Faithless Maid 
now,” said Miss Leith, smiling again. I sup- 
pose she had heard some of the conjectures about 
Dan’s life. 

‘**T do not mean to be inquisitive,” the Major 
said, ‘*but I can not bear to see a young man 
like you, and one, too, who is so superior to 
this sort of work, settling down to such a life. 
Remember what we owe to you. Will you not 
tell me your trouble? I may be able to help 
you; and I swear I won’t spare money or trou- 
ble to make you happy.” 

Although, of course, I did not want any pe- 
euniary help, his kind way in offering it, and 
the fatherly manner in which he put his hand 


** Bless me, yes! 


| upon my shoulder as I bent forward, made me 


ashamed of the trick I had played upon him. 
He must sooner or later find it out; and I won- 
dered within myself, as I leaned over the oars, 
looking down, with his hand upon my shoulder, 
whether he would then be so kind as now. 

**T should like to see you privately to-mor- 
row, Sir,” I said, putting off the time as long as 
I could. 
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Very well, then. Come in the mormng 


ven—6 Marine Gardens. Ask for Major 


nised to do so, and nothing more was 
bout it during our pull. 
“ Good-bv!” said Mr. Henry, when he was on 
ach. ‘The governor has had all the talk 
but I shall see you again soon.” 
'” said Miss Leith, with a nod, as 


** Good-by !” 


‘G od-by 
ther helpe | her out. 
‘] wonder if she will nod and smile,” I 
cht, “when she finds out who I am. _ I 
1] be certain to see her again this afternoon 
+ the band: but she won’t know me without 
shat. Illrisk it at any rate. What a jolly 
she has!” 
igh I did not expect to be recognized, I 
le dressing, sundry qualms about going; 
ien the time came for me to start I was 
¢ in the window, still hesitating. I had just 
ided that I would not go, when Ned walked 
» the garden and stepped into the room. 
«Well, old fellow, you'll be late,” he said, 
¢ my knees with his stick. ‘* Don’t be so 
Come along.” 
‘Tam aot going, Ned.” 
‘Not going! Whynot? Miss Leith is sure 
Ah! Isee. You find it’s no good 
ggling against me. I respect your sense of 
but I can’t walk there without 


be there 


rimination ; 
Just come to keep me company.” 
So I took his arm, and we strolled together 


mebodyv. 


t Rose Gardens. 
- There’s that swell girl I met last night,” he 
|. ‘*Lueas will be at her side in a minute 
I don't look out. ‘T'a-ta.” 
Dropping my arm, he raised his hat to the 
ung lady, and then walked off by her side 
just as Lucas came up. 
‘‘T don’t think Miss Leith is here,” said Lu- 
is tome; ** but there is Letitia Turner at the 
her end, looking such an awful fright.” 
Letitia, who was the wrong side of thirty, hon- 
ored me, when we met, with a most gracious bow. 
She certainly did look, as Lucas said, 
ful fright ;** and while I was admiring the gor- 
geousness of her ‘‘ get-up,” I awkwardly trod 
upon the dress of a lady who was sitting down. 
“T beg your pardon,” I said, turning round 
and raising my hat. 

t was Miss Leith; and I saw in a moment, 
from the blush that colored her cheeks, that I 
was recognized. It was my voice, I knew, that 
had betrayed me; but I walked on till I came 
to the railings that bounded the gardens. ‘There 
was no gate at the side where I was, or I should 
lave gone out; and the nearest one was exactly 
opposite the seat which the Leiths occupied. I 
waited for some minutes, looking over the rail- 
ings, and then turned round. Standing directly 


"an aw- 


in front of me was the Major, entirely cutting 


off all means of retreat. 


SET. 


‘- How do you, Mr. Baker?” he said, with a 
, While I felt rather uncomfortable. 

Then I stammered out something, apologiz- 
ing for the deceit I had practiced upon him. 
‘I was going to tell you to-morrow,” I said; 
‘but I hope, Sir, that you will not think th 
worse of me for it.” 

‘By my faith, Sir, that I won't. I th 
this morning that you looked a devilish g 
man-like boatman, and said so to my daughter 
It is I who have to apologize for calling to you 
yesterday as Id d; but I had not time to look 


} 


at you. T only saw a man in boatman’s clothes, 


and, of course, took you for one. Give me your 
hand,” he said, stretching out his own, and then 
adding, with a laugh, **thoug! 

you will not avant me to put a roo 

head ; yet I shall always be heartily 

you under mine. By-the-by, as you 
ger Baker, what name do you mean t 
now ?” 

. Astley.” 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Astley, I hope this will be 
the beginning of a long friendship.” 

‘Iam sure, Sir, nothing will give me greater 
pleasure.” 
** It was Baker's boat, though, you were in?” 

he said. 

** Yes— The Faithless Maid.” 

‘* Then, as I live, Baker shall have the wife 
and the cottage.” 

**T won’t answer for the wife,” I said. 

‘* Then he shall have the cottage without her 
He shall have something. I will go and find 
him now. You come with me and I']] introdu 
you.” 

‘My daughter, Mr.—I beg your pard 
have a shocking memory for names.’ 

** Astley,” I suggested. 

““Mr. Astley,” he said, “the amateur boat- 
man.” 

At this we all laughed, and Miss Leith blush- 
ed. Then the Major, with a good hearty far 
well, left us, and went on his errand. 

**T caught him,” he said, when he returned. 
‘“*He has consented, after a slight skirmish, to 
live with me, and have a place to harbor his old 
hulk in. We must go nuw, Helen. Private 
to-morrow at eleven, eh, Mr. Astley? Well, I 
hope I shall see you soon.” 

‘Thank you, Major. Good-by, Miss Leith.’ 

** Good-by, Mr. Astley,” she said, putting out 
her hand. 

Lucas and Ned, who were wandering about, 
passed at that moment. They both looked-— 
the envious wretches—and actually scowled at 
me as I took the little hand and shook it. 

So I won our bet. 

And besides the bet I won also that which 
had caused it. For soon afterward Miss Leith 
gave me her hand ‘‘to shake,” 
said, ‘*as often as ever I liked.” 


as she herself 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE FIRST. THE CUP AND THE 


-~ é ate 


THE BOFFIN PROGRESS. —(\SEE CHAYTER IX.] 


CHAPTER XI. ample in being particularly well satisfied wit! 
most things, and, above all other things, with 
himself. 

\ R. PODSNAP was well to do, and stood Thus happily acquainted with his own merit 
4VE_ very high in Mr. Podsnap’s opinion. Be-| and importance, Mr. Podsnap settled that what- 
ginning with a good inheritance, he had mar- ever he put behind him he put out of existence. 
ried a good inheritance, and had thriven ex- | There was a dignified conclusiveness—not to add 
ceedingly in the Marine Insurance way, and | a grand convenience—in this way of getting rid 
was quite satisfied. He never could make out’ of disagreeables which had done much towar 
why every body was not quite satisfied, and he | establishing Mr. Podsnap in his lofty place it 
felt conscious that he set a brilliant social ex-| Mr. Podsnap’s satisfaction. ‘I don’t want to 


PODSNAPPERYY. 
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know about it; I don’t choose to discuss it; I 
don’t admit it!” Mr. Podsnap had even ac- 
quired a peculiar flourish of his right arm in 
often clearing the world of its most difficult 
problems, by sweeping them behind him (and 
consequently sheer away) with those words and 
a flushed face. For they affronted him. 

Mr. Podsnap’s world was not a very large 
world, morally; no, nor even geographically : 
seeing that although his business was sustained 
upon commerce with other countries, he consid- 
ered other countries, with that important reser- 
vation, a mistake, and of their manners and 
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customs would conclusively observe, ‘* Not En- 
glish!” when, Presto! with a flourish of the 
arm, and a flush of the face, they were swept 
away. Elsewise, the world up at eight, 
shaved close at a quarter past, breakfasted at 
nine, went to the City at came home at 
half past five, and dined at seven. Mr. Pod- 
snap’s notions of the Arts in their integrity might 
have been stated thus: Literature; large print, 
respectfully descriptive of getting up at eight, 
shaving close at a quarter past, breakfasting at 
nine, going to the City at ten, coming home at 


got 


ten, 


half past five, and dining at seven. Painting 




















and Sculpture; models and portraits represent- 
ing Professors of getting up at eight, shaving 
close at a quarter past, breakfasting at nine, go- 
ing to the City at ten, coming home at half past 
five, and dining at seven. Music; a respecta- 
ble performance (without variations) on stringed 
and wind instruments, sedately expressive of 
getting up at eight, shaving close at a quarter 
past, breakfasting at nine, going to the City a 
ten, coming home at half past five, and dining 
at seven. Nothing else to be permitted to those 
same vagrants the Arts, on pain of excommuni- 
cation. Nothing else To Be—any where! 

As a so eminently respectable man, Mr. Pod- 
snap was sensible of its being required of him to 
take Providence under his protection. Conse- 
quently he always knew exactly what Provi- 
dence meant. Inferior and less respectable men 
might fall short of that mark, but Mr. Podsnap 
was always up to it. And it was very remarka- 
ble (and must have been very comfortable) that 
what Providence meant was invariably what 
Mr. Podsnap meant. 

These may be said to have been the articles 
of a faith and school which the present chapter 
takes the liberty of calling, after its representa- 
tive man, Podsnappery. They were confined 
within close bounds, as Mr. Podsnap’s own head 
was confined by his shirt-collar; and they were 


enunciated with a sounding pomp that smacked | 
people who are due.” 


of the creaking of Mr. Podsnap’s own boots. 

There was a Miss Podsnap. And this young 
rocking-horse was being trained in her mother’s 
art of prancing in a stately manner without 
ever getting on. But the high parental action 
was not yet imparted to her, and in truth she 
was but an undersized damsel, with high shoul- 
ders, low spirits, chilled elbows, and a rasped 
surface of nose, who seemed to take occasional 
frosty peeps out of childhood into womanhood, 
and to shrink back again, overcome by her mo- 
ther’s head-dress and her father from head to 
foot—crushed by the mere dead-weight of Pod- 
snappery. 

A certain institution in Mr. Podsnap’s mind 
which he called “the young person” may be 


considered to have been embodied in Miss Pod- | 


snap, his daughter. It was an inconvenient and 
exacting institution, as requiring every thing in 
the universe to be filed down and fitted to it. 
The question about every thing was, would it 
bring a blush into the cheek of the young per- 
son? And the inconvenience of the young per- 
son was, that, according to Mr. Podsnap, she 
seemed always liable to burst into blushes when 
there was no need at all. There appeared to be 
no line of demarkation between the young per- 
son’s excessive innocence and another person’s 
guiltiest knowledge. Take Mr. Podsnap’s word 
for it, and the soberest tints of drab, white, lilac, 
and gray, were all flaming red to this trouble- 
some Bull of a young person. 

The Podsnaps lived in a shady angle adjoin- 
ing Portman Square. They were a kind of peo- 
ple certain to dwell in the shade, wherever they 
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dwelt. Miss Podsnap’s life had been, from her 
first appearance on this planet, altogether of 
shady order; for Mr. Podsnap’s young person 
was likely to get little good out of associati 
with other young persons, and had therefo: 
been restricted to companionship with not very 
congenial older persons, and with massive fur. 
niture. Miss Podsnap’s early views of life being 
principally derived from the reflections of it in 
her father’s boots, and in the walnut and rose- 
wood tables of the dim drawing-rooms, and in 
their swarthy giants of looking-glasses, were of 
a sombre cast; and it was uot wonderful thar 
now, when she was on most days solemnly 
tooled through the Park by the side of her mo- 
ther in a great tall custard-colored phacton, she 
showed above the apron of that vehicle like a de- 
jected young person sitting up in bed to take a 
startled look at things in general, and y 
strongly desiring to get her head under th 
counterpane again. 

Said Mr. Podsnap to Mrs. Podsnap, ‘“ Geor- 
giana is almost eighteen.” 

Said Mrs. Podsnap to Mr. Podsnap, assenting, 
** Almost eighteen.” 

Said Mr. Podsnap then to Mrs. Podsnap, 
** Really I think we should have some people on 
Georgiana's birthday.” 

Said Mrs. Podsnap then to Mr. Podsnap, 
‘Which will enable us to clear off all those 


So it came to pass that Mr. and Mrs. Pod- 
snap requested the honor of the company of sev- 
enteen friends of their souls at dinner; ana 1):at 
they substituted other friends of their souls 
such of the seventeen original friends of t\cir 
souls as deeply regretted that a prior eng \ge- 
ment prevented their having the honor of dining 
with Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap, in pursuance of 
their kind invitation; and that Mrs. Pocsnap 
said of all these inconsolable personages, as slie 
checked them off with a pencil in her list, 
** Asked, at any rate, and got rid of ;” and that 
they successfully disposed of a good many friends 
of their souls in this way, and felt their con- 
sciences much lightened. 

There were still other friends of their souls 
who were not entitled to be asked to dinner, but 
had a claim to be invited to come and take a 
haunch of mutton vapor-bath at half past nine. 
For the clearing off of these worthies, Mrs. Pod- 
snap added a small and early evening to the 
dinner, and looked in at the music-shop to be- 
speak a well-conducted automaton to come and 
play quadrilles for a carpet dance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Veneering, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Veneering’s bran-new bride and bridegroom, 
were of the dinner company; but the Podsnap 
establishment had nothing else in common with 
the Veneerings. Mr, Podsnap could tolerate 
taste in a mushroom man who stood in need of 
that sort of thing, but was far above it himself. 
Hideous solidity was the tharacteristic of the 
Podsnap plate. Every thing was made to look 
as heavy as it could, and to take up as much 
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room as possible. Every thing said boastfully, 


‘ Here you have as much of me in my ugliness 
as if I were only lead ; but I am so many ounces 
of precious metal worth so mach an ounce ;— 
' nidn’t you like to melt me down?” A cor- 
pulent straddling epergne, blotched all over as 
if it had broken out in an eruption rather than 
been ornamented, delivered this address from 
an unsightly silver platform in the centre of the 
table. Four silver wine-coolers, each furnished 
with four staring heads, each head obtrusively 
carrving a big silver ring in each of its ears, 
conveved the sentiment up and down the table, 
and handed it on to the pot-bellied silver salt- 
1] 


cei 


irs. All the big silver spoons and forks wid- 
ened the mouths of the company expressly for 
the purpose of thrusting the sentiment down 
their throats with every morsel they ate. 

The majority of the guests were like the plate, 
and included several heavy articles weighing 
ever so much. But there was a foreign gentle- 
man among them: whom Mr. Podsnap had in- 
vited after much debate with himseif—believing 

whole European continent to be in mortal 
alliance against the young person—and there 
vas a droll disposition, not only on the part of 
Mr. Podsnap but of every body else, to treat him 
as if he were a child who was hard of hearing. 


As a delicate concession to this unfortunate- 
ly-born foreigner, Mr. Podsnap, in receiving him, 
had presented his wife as ‘* Madame Podsnap ;” 
also his daughter as ‘‘ Mademoiselle Podsnap,” 
with some inclination to add ‘ma fille,” in 
which bold venture, however, he checked him- 
self. The Veneerings being at that time 

nlv other arrivals, he had added (in a conde- 
explanatory manner), ‘* Monsieur 
Vey-nair-reeng,”” and had then subsided into 
7 
4 














l. 

‘How Do You Like London ?” Mr. Podsnap 
now inquired from his station of host, as if he 
were administering something in the nature of 
a powder or potion to the deaf child ; ‘* London, 
Londres, London ?” 

The foreign gentleman admired it. 

“You find it Very Large ?” said Mr. Podsnap, 
spaciously. 

The foreign gentleman found it very large. 

** And Very Rich ?” 

The foreign gentleman found it, without 
doubt, enormément riche. 

‘*Enormously Rich, We say,” returned Mr. 
Podsnap, in a condescending manner. “ Our 
English adverbs do Not terminate in Mong, and 
We Pronounce the ‘ch’ as if there were a ‘t’ 
before it. We Say Ritch.” 

** Reetch,” remarked the foreign gentleman. 

**And Do You Find, Sir,” pursued Mr. Pod- 
snap, with dignity, ‘*‘ Many Evidences that Strike 
You, of our British Constitution in the Streets 
Of The World’s Metropolis, London, Londres, 
London ?” 

The foreign gentleman begged to be pardoned, 
but did not altog: ther understand. 

“The Constitution Britannique,” Mr. Pod- 
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snap explained, as if he were teaching in an in- 
fant school. ‘We Say British, But You Say 
Britannique, You Know” (forgivingly, as if that 
were not his fault) ‘* The Constitution, Sir.” 
The foreign gentleman said, ** Mair, yees: I 
know eem.” s 
A youngish sallowish gentleman in spectacles, 


with a lumpy forehead, seated in a supplement- 


ary chair at a corner of the table, here caused a 
profound sensation by saying, in a raised voice, 
** Esker,” and then stopping dead, 

** Mais oui,” said the foreign gentleman, turn- 
ing toward him. ‘* Est-ce-que? Quoi done ? 

But the gentleman with the lumpy forehead 
having for the time delivered himself of all that 
he found behind his lum; 
no more. 

“T Was Inquiring,” said Mr. Podsnap, re- 
suming the thread of his discourse, ‘* Whether 
You Have Observed in our Streets as We should 


say, Upon our Pavvy as You would say, any 


s, spake for the time 


Tokens—” 

The foreign gentleman, with patient courtesy 
entreated pardon; ‘ But what was tokenz ?” 

** Marks,” said Mr. Podsnap; * Si 
know, Appearances—Traces.” 

“Ah! Of a Orse?” inquired t 
tleman. 

**We call it Horse,” said Mr. Podsnap, with 
forbearance. ‘In England, Angleterre, En 
gland, We Aspirate the ‘H,” and We Sa 
‘Horse.’ 


‘* Pardon,” said the foreign gentleman; ‘] 





vou 





‘foreign gen- 


Only our Lower Classes Say ‘ Orse ! 


am alwiz wrong 





**Our Language,” said Mr. Podsnap, wit! 
gracious consciousness of being always right, 
‘is Difficult. Ours is a Copious Language, ai 
Trying to Strangers. I will not Pursue 1 
Question.” 

But the lumpy gentleman, unwilling to give it 


up, again madly said, ‘‘ Esker,” and again 
spake no more. 

‘‘Tt merely referred,"” Mr. Podsnap explain 
ed, with a sense of meritorious proprietorship, 
‘““to Our Constitution, Sir. We Englishmen 
are Very Proud of our Constitution, Sir 
Was Bestowed Upon Us By Providence Ne 
Other Country is so Favored as This Coun 
try.” 

‘* And ozer countries ?—"’ the foreign gentle- 
man was beginning, when Mr. Podsnap put him 
right again. 

‘*We do not say Ozer; we say Other: the 
letters are *T’ and ‘H;’ You say Tay and Aish, 
You Know; (still with clemency). The sound 
is ‘th’—‘th!’” 

** And oth 
tleman. ‘‘ They do how?” 

** They do, Sir,” returned Mr. Podsnap, grave- 


- countries,” said the foreign gen- 


ly shaking his head; ‘*they do—I am sorry to 
be obliged to say it—as they do.” 

‘*Tt was a little particular of Providence,” said 
the foreign gentleman, laughing; “ for the fron- 
tier is not large.” 

** Undoubtedly,” assented Mr. Podsnap ; 




























































** But So it is 
Land. ‘This Island was Blest, Sir, to the Di- 
rect Exclusion of such Other Countries as—as 
there may happen to be. And if we were all 
Englishmen present, I would say,” added Mr. 
Podsnap, looking round upon his compatriots, 
and sounding solemnly with his theme, ‘that 
there is in the Englishman a combination of 
qualities, a modesty, an independence, a re- 
sponsibility, a repose, combined with an ab- 
sence of every thing calculated to call a blush 
into the cheek of a young person, which one 
would seek in vain among the Nations of the 
Earth.” 

Having delivered this little summary, Mr. 
Podsnap’s face flushed as he thought of the re- 
mote possibility of its being at all qualified by 
any prejudiced citizen of any other country; 
and, with his favorite right-arm flourish, he put 
the rest of Europe and the whole of Asia, Af- 
rica, and America nowhere. 

The audience were much edified by this pas- 
sage of words; and Mr. Podsnap, feeling that 
he was in rather remarkable force to-day, be- 
came smiling and conversational. 

‘*Has any thing more been heard, Vencer- 
ing,’ he inquired, ‘‘ of the lucky legatee ?” 

‘* Nothing more,” returned Veneering, ‘‘ than 
that he has come into possession of the proper- 
ty. Iam told people now call him The Golden 
Dustman. I mentioned to you some time ago, 
I think, that the young lady whose intended 
husband was murdered is daughter to a clerk 
of mine ?” 

“Yes, you told me that,” said Podsnap; ‘‘and 
by-the-by, I wish you would tell it again here, 
for it’s a curious coincidence—curious that the 
first news of the discovery should have been 
brought straight to your table (when I was 
there), and curious that one of your people 
should have been so nearly interested init. Just 
relate that, will you?” 

Veneering was more than ready to do it, for 
he had prospered exceedingly upon the Har- 
mon Murder, and had turned the social distinc- | 
tion it conferred upon him to the account of 
making several dozen of bran-new bosom-friends. 
Indeed, such another lucky hit would almost 
have set him up in that way to his satisfaction. 
So, addressing himself to the most desirable of 
his neighbors, while Mrs. Veneering secured the 
next most desirable, he plunged into the case, 
and emerged from it twenty minutes afterward 
with a Bank Director in his arms. In the mean 
time, Mrs. Veneering had dived into the same 
waters for a weaithy Ship-Broker, and had 
brought him up, safe and sound, by the hair. 
Then Mrs. Veneering had to relate, to a larger 
circle, how she had been to see the girl, and how 
she was really pretty, and (considering her sta- 
tion) presentable. And this she did with such 
a successful display of her eight aquiline fingers, 
and their encircling jewels, that she happily laid 
hold of a drifting General Officer, his wife and 
daughter, and not only restored their animation 
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It was the Charter of the | 


which had become suspended, but made them 
lively friends within an hour. 

Although Mr. Podsnap would in a genera] 
way have highly disapproved of Bodies jn riy. 
ers as ineligible topics with reference to the 
cheek of the young person, he had, as one may 
say, a share in this affair which made him a 
part proprietor. As its returns were immediate. 
too, in the way of restraining the company from 
speechless contemplation of the wine-coolers, jt 
paid, and he was satisfied. 

And now the haunch of mutton vapor-bath 
having received a gamey infusion, and a few 
last touches of sweets and coffee, was quite ready, 
and the bathers came; but not before the dis. 
creet automaton had got behind the bars of the 
piano music-desk, and there presented the ap- 
pearance of a captive languishing in a rosewoc 
jail. And who now so pleasant or so well as- 
sorted as Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lammle, he al] 
sparkle, she all gracious contentment, both at 
occasional intervals exchanging looks like part- 
ners at cards who played a game against All 
England. 

There was not much youth among the bath- 
ers, but there was no youth (the young person 
always excepted) in the articles of Podsn 
pery. Bald bathers folded their arms and talk- 
ed to Mr. Podsnap on the hearth-rug; sleck- 
whiskered bathers, with hats in their hands, 
lunged at Mrs. Podsnap and retreated ; prowl- 
ing bathers went abont looking into ornamental 
boxes and bowls as if they had suspicions of lar- 
ceny on the part of the Podsnaps, and expected 
to find something they had lost at the bottom: 
bathers of the gentler sex sat silently comparing 
ivory shoulders. All this time and always, poor 
little Miss Podsnap, whose tiny efforts (if she 
had made any) were swallowed up in the mag- 
nificence of her mother’s rocking, kept herself 
as much out of sight and mind as she could, and 
appeared to be counting on many dismal returns 
of the day. It was somehow understood, as a 
secret article in the state proprieties of Podsnap- 
pery, that nothing must be said about the day. 
Consequently this young damsel’s nativity was 
hushed up and looked over, as if it were agreed 
on all hands that it would have been better that 
she had never been born. 

The Lammles were so fond of the dear Ve- 
neerings that they could not for some time de- 
tach themselves from those excellent friends; 
but at length, either a very open smile on Mr. 
Lammle’s part, or a very secret elevation of one 
of his gingerous eyebrows—certainly the one or 
the other—seemed to say to Mrs. Lammle, 
‘““Why don’t you play?” And so, looking 
about her, she saw Miss Podsnap, and seeming 
to say responsively, ‘‘ That card ?” and to be an- 
swered, ‘* Yes,” went and sat beside Miss Pod- 
snap. 

Mrs. Lammle was overjoyed to escape into a 
corner for a little quiet talk. 

It promised to be a very quiet talk, for Miss 
Podsnap replied in a flutter, ““Oh! Indeed, 
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it’s very kind of you, but I am afraid I don't “<M—m—m—m—nmusic.” 


talk.” So insinuating was Mrs. Lammle that she got 
, 
t 


‘Let us make a beginning,” said the insinu- | half a dozen ms into the word before she go 


it 


ating Mrs. Lammle, with her best smile. out. 

**Oh! I am afraid you'll find me very dull. “T haven't nerve to play evenif Icould. Ma 
But Ma talks!” plays.” 

That was plainly to be seen, for Ma was talk- At exactly the same canter, and with a ce1 
ing then at her usual canter, with arched head | tain flourishing appearance of doing something 
and mane, opened eyes and nostrils. Ma did, in fact, occasionally take a rock upon 
“ Fond of reading perhaps?” the instrument. ) 

“Yes. Atleast I—don’t mind that so much,” ‘* Of course you like dancing ?” 


returned Miss Podsnap. ‘*Oh no, I don’t,’ said Miss Podsn 
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‘No? With your youth and attractions? 
Truly, my dear, you surprise me !” 

**T can’t say,” observed Miss Podsnap, after 
hesitating considerably, and stealing several 
timid looks at Mrs. Lammle’s carefully ar- 
ranged face, ‘‘how I might have liked it if I 
had been a—you won’t mention it, wil/ you ?” 

“*My dear! Never!” 

** No, I am sure you won't. 
how I should have liked it, if I had been a 
chimney-sweep on May-day.” 

** Gracious !” the exclamation 
amazement elicited from Mrs. Lammle. 

“There! I knew you'd wonder. But you 
won’t mention it, will you?” 

**Upon my word, my love,” said Mrs. Lammle, 
**vou make me ten times more desirous, now I 
talk to you, to know you well than I was when I 
sat over yonder looking at you. How I wish we 
could be real friends!’ Try me as a real friend. 
Come! 


was which 


woman, my dear; I was married but the other 
day, you know; I am dressed as a bride now, 
you see. About the chimney-sweeps ?” 

** Hush! Ma’ll hear.” 

**She can’t hear from where she sits.” 


**Pon’t you be too sure of that,” said Miss | 


Podsnap, in a lower voice. ‘Well, what I 
mean is, that they seem to enjoy it.” 

** And that perhaps you would have enjoyed 
it, if you had been one of them ?” 

Miss Podsnap nodded significantly. 

‘Then you don’t enjoy it now?” 

‘* How is it possible?” said Miss Podsnap. 
**Qh it is such a dreadful thing! If I was 
wicked enough—and strong enough—to kill any 
body, it should be my partner.” 

This was such an entirely new view of the 
Terpsichorean art as socially practiced, that Mrs. 
Lammle looked at her young friend in some as- 
tonishment. 
twiddling her fingers in a pinioned attitude, as 
if she were trying to hide her elbows. But this | 
latter Utopian object (in short sleeves) always 
appeared to be the great inoffensive aim of her | 
existence. 

‘<Tt sounds horrid, don’t it?” said Miss Pod-| 
snap, with a penitential face. 

Mrs. Lammle, not very well knowing what to 
answer, resolved herself into a look of smiling 
encouragement. 

‘But it is, and it always has been,” pursued | 
Miss Podsnap, “such a trial tome! Iso dread 
beingawful. And itissoawful! No one knows 
what I suffered at Madame Sauteuse’s, where I 
learned to dance and make presentation-courte- 
sies, and other dreadful things—or at least where 
they tried to teach me. Ma can do it.” 

** At any rate, my love,” said Mrs. Lammle, 
soothingly, ‘ that’s over.”’ 

** Yes, it’s over,” returned Miss Podsnap, ‘* but | 
there’s nothing gained by that. It’s worse here 
than at Madame Sauteuse’s. Mawas there, and 
Ma’s here; but Pa wasn’t there, and company 
wasn't there, and there were not real partners | 





I can’t say then | 


Don't fancy me a frumpy old married | 


Her young friend sat nervously | 


there. Oh there’s Ma speaking to the man a: 
the piano! Oh there’s Ma going up to some. 
body! Oh I know she’s going to bring him to 
me! Qh please don’t, please don’t, please d 

Oh keep away, keep away, keep away!” Th 
pious ejaculations Miss Podsnap uttered wit} 
her eyes closed, and her head leaning back 
against the wall. 

But the Ogre advanced under the pilotage of 
Ma, and Ma said, ‘‘ Georgiana, Mr.‘Grompus, 
and the Ogre clutched his victim and bore 
off to his castle in the top couple. Then the dis. 
creet automaton who had surveyed his ground, 
played a blossomless tuneless ‘‘ set,” and sixteen 
disciples of Podsnappery went through the fig- 
ures of—1, Getting up at eight and shaving close 
at a quarter past—2, Breakfasting at nine—3, 
Going to the City at ten—4, Coming home a 
half past five—5, Dining at seven, and the grand 
chain, 

While these solemnities were in progress, Mr, 
Alfred Lammle (most loving of husbands) ap- 
proached the chair of Mrs. Alfred Lammle (most 
| loving of wives), and bending over the back of it 

trifled for some few seconds with Mrs. Lammile’s 
| bracelet. Slightly in contrast with this brief 
airy toying, one might have noticed a certain 


| dark attention in Mrs. Lammle’s face as she sa 
some words with her eyes on Mr. Lammle’s 
waistcoat, and seemed in return to receive s 

| lesson. But it was all done as a breath passes 

| from a mirror. 

| And now, the grand chain riveted to the 


last 


link, the discreet automaton ceased, and the six 
teen, two and two, took a walk among the fur 


niture. And herein the unconsciousness of the 
| Ogre Grompus was pleasantly conspicuous ; for 
that complacent monster, believing that he was 
giving Miss Podsnap a treat, prolonged to the 
utmost stretch of possibility a peripatetic account 
of an archery meeting; while his victim, head- 
ing the procession of sixteen as it slowly circ] 
about, like a revolving funeral, never raised he: 
eyes except once to steal a glance at Mrs. Lammle, 
expressive of intense despair. 

At length the procession was dissolved by t! 
violent arrival of a nutmeg, before which th 
drawing-room door bounced open as if it were a 
cannon-ball; and while that fragrant article, dis- 
persed through several glasses of coiored warm 


water, was going the round of society, Miss Pod- 


snap returned to her seat by her new friend. 

‘““Oh my goodness,” said Miss Podsnap. 
‘¢ That’s over! I hope you didn’t look at me.” 

** My dear, why not?” — 

**Oh I know all about myself,” said Miss Pod- 
snap. 

“Till tell you something 7 know about you, 
my dear,” returned Mrs. Lammle, in her win- 
ning way, ‘‘and that is, you are most unneces- 
sarily shy.” 

‘*Ma ain't,” said Miss Podsnap. 
test you! 


“_T de- 
This shot was leveled 
under her breath at the gallant Grompus for be- 
stowing an insinuating smile upon her in passing. 


Go along!” 
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«* Pardon me if I searcely see, my dear Miss 
Podsnap,” Mrs. Lammle was beginning when the 
young lady interposed. 

” «Jf we are going to be real friends (and I sup- 
pose we are, for you are the only person who 
ever proposed it) don’t let us be awful. It’s aw- 
ful enough to be Miss Podsnap without being 
Call me Georgiana.” 

Mrs. Lammle began 


calle d so. 

“Dearest Georgiana,” 
again. 
«Thank you,” said Miss Podsnap. 

‘‘ Dearest Georgiana, pardon me if I scarcely 
see, my love, why your mamma’s not being shy 
is a reason why you should be.” 

‘* Don't you really see that ?” asked Miss Pod- 
snap, plucking at her fingers in a troubled man- 
ner, and furtively casting her eyes now on Mrs. 
Lammle, now on the ground. ‘Then perhaps 
it isn’t ?”” 

‘* My dearest Georgiana, you defer much too 
readily to my poor opinion. Indeed it not 
even an opinion, darling, for it is only a confes- 
sion of my dullness.” 

“Oh you are not dull,” returned Miss Pod- 
snap. “Zam dull, but you couldn’t have made 
me talk if you were.” 

Some litide touch of conscience answering this 
perception of her having gained a purpose, called 
bloom enough into Mrs. Lammle’s face to make 
it look brighter as she sat smiling her best smile 
on her dear Georgiana, and shaking her head 
Not that it 
meant any thing, but that Georgiana seemed to 
like it. 

** What I mean is,”’ pursued Georgiana, * 

Ma being so endowed with awfulness, and Pa 


is 


with an affectionate playfulness. 


that 
that 


being so endowed with awfulness, and there be- 
ing so much awfulness every where—I mean, 
least, every where where I am—perhaps it m 
me who am so deficient in awfulness, and fright 
ened at it—I say it very badly—I don’t know 
whether you can understand what I mean ?” 

‘* Perfectly, dearest Georgiana!”” Mrs. Lam- 
mle was proceeding with every reassuring wile, 
when the head of that young lady suddenly went 
back against the wall again and her eyes closed. 

“Oh there’s Ma being awful with somebody 
' 


at 
ikes 


with a glass in his eye! Oh I know she’s going 
to bring him here! Oh don’t bring him, don’t 
bring him! Oh he'll be my partner with his 
glass in his eye! Oh what shall Ido!” This 
time Georgiana accompanied her ejaculations 
with taps of her feet upon the floor, and was al- 
together in quite a desperate condition. Sut 
there was no escape from the majestic Mrs. Pod- 
snap’s production of an ambling stranger, with 
one eye screwed up into extinction and the oth- 
er framed and glazed, who, having looked down 
out of that organ, as if he descried Miss Pod- 
snap at the bottom of some perpendicular shaft, 
brought her to the surface, and ambled off with 
her. And then the captive at the piano played 
another ‘‘set,’’ expressive of his mournful aspi- 
rations after freedom, and other sixteen went 
through the former melancholy motions, and the 
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ambler took Miss Podsnap for a furniture w 
as if he had struck out an entirely original con- 
ception. 

In the mean time a stray personage of a meek 
demeanor, who had wandered to the hearth-ru,: 
and got among the heads of tribes assembled 
there in conference with Mr. Podsnap, elimina- 
ted Mr. Podsnap’s flush and flourish by a highly 
unpolite remark ; no less than a reference to t! 
circumstance that some half-dozen people h: 

It 


Was not at 


lately died in the streets, of starvation. 
clearly ill-timed after dinner. | 
ed to the cheek of the young per 
in good taste. 

**T don’t believe it,” 
ting it behind him. 


apt 
son. It was not 


said Mr. Podsnap, put- 


The meek man was afraid we must take it as 
oved, because there were the Inquests and tl 
gistrar’s returns. 
‘“*Then it was their own fault, 
snap. 

Veneering and 


pr 
Re 


> said Mr 


- 
iG 


At on 


other ¢ 
mended this way out of it. 
and a broad road. 

The man of meek 
truly it would seem from the fa 
tion had been forced upon the culprits in que 
tion 
made their weak protests against it—as if tl 
would have taken t 
they 
been starved upon the whole, if perfectl; 
able to all parties. 

‘There 


angrily, 


demean r 


¢ 
ts, 


—as if, in their wretched manner, they ha 


liberty of staving it off 


could—as if they would rather not ha 


said Mr. Podsnap, 
not a 


not,” 


is 
1s country in 
Sir, where so noble a provision is mad 


ras in this country.” 


The 
that, but perhaps it 
} 


as s! 


\ite willing to ec 
xd the 


matter 


worse, iowing that must be som 


appallingly wrong s hei 
‘““Where?” said Mr. Podsnap. 
The meek man hinted Wouldn't it be well t 
try, to find out wher 
‘¢ Ah!” 1 “EK 


somewhere ; not so ea 


Y 
ip 


very seriously, 
Si dsnay 
sy to say 
see what drivin 
the first. Centralization. 
consent. Not English.” 

An approving murmur ar 
of tribes ; There 
Hold him !” 

He was not awar 
of himself) that he iving a 
He had favorite that 
3ut he certainly was more stag 


you are 


» from th 


have 


as saying, you him! 
(the meek man submitted 


t 
as a 


ization 
he ot 
red these 
ces than he was by names, of 
Might he 
was dying of destitution and neglect nec 
English ?” 

“You know what the population of London 
said Mr. Podsnap 
» meek man supposed he did, but supposed 
it, 


any 


no ization knew 
bv 
terrible occurren 
howsoever so many syllables ask, 


ssarily 


is, I suppose, 

T HA 
that had absolutely nothing to « 
ll administered. 


} e} + 
lo wit! its 
Ww 


uws were 
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“And you know; at least I hope you buon ;” 


; 
said Mr. ‘Podsnap, with severity, ‘‘that Provi- 


dence has declared that you shall have the poor 


always with you?” 

The meek man also hoped he knew that. 

*‘T am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Podsnap 
with a portentous air. ‘*I am glad to hear it. 
It will render you cautious how you fly in the 
face of Providence.” 

In reference to that absurd and irreverent 
conventional phrase, the meek man said, for 
which Mr. Podsnap was not responsible, he the 


meek man had no fear of doing any thing so 


but— 

But Mr. Podsnap felt that the time had come 
for flushing and flourishing this meek man down 
So he said: 

“ I must decline to pursue this painful discus- 
sion. It is not pleasant to my feelings; it is 
repugnant to my feelings. 
not admit these things. 
if they do occur (not that I admit it), 
lies with the sufferers themselves. It is not for 
”*—Mr. Podsnap pointed ‘‘me” forcibly, 
adding by implication though it may be all very 
well for you—‘‘it is not for me to impugn the 
workings of Providence. I know better than 
that, I trust, and I have mentioned what the 
intentions of Providence are. Besides,” said 
Mr. Podsnap, flushing high up among his hair- 
brushes, 


impossible ; 


tur good, 


the fault 


mle as 


with a strong consciousness of personal 
affront, “the subject is a very disagreeable one. 
I will go so far as to say it 1s an odious one. It 
is not one to be introduced among our wives and 
young persons, and I—” He finished with that 
flourish of his arm which added more express- 
ively than any words, And I remove it from the 
face of the earth. 

Simultaneously with this quenching of the 
meek man’s ineffectual fire, Georgiana having 
left the ambler up a lane of sofa, in a No Thor- 
oughfare of back drawing-room, to find his own 
way out, came back to Mrs. Lammle. And who 
should be with Mrs. Lammle but Mr, Lammle. 
So fond of her! 

** Alfred, my love, here is my friend. Geor- 
giana, dearest girl, you must like my husband 
next to me.” 

Mr. Lammle was proud to be so soon distin- 
guished by this special commendation to Miss 


Podsnap’s favor. But if Mr. Lammle were prone | 


to be jealous of his dear Sophronia’s friendships, 
he would be jealous of her feeling toward Miss 
Podsnap. 
Say Georgiana, darling,” 
‘* Toward — shall I? — Georgiana.” Mr. 
Lammle uttered the name, with a delicate curve 
of his right hand, from his lips outward. “ For | 
never have I known Sophronia (who is not apt 
to take sudden likings) so attracted and so cap- 
tivated as she is by—shall I once more ?—Geor- 
giana.” 
The object of this homage sat uneasily enough 
in receipt of it, and then said, turning to Mrs. 
Lammle, much embarrassed: 


I have said that I do | 
I have also said that | 


interposed his wife. | 
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“J wenient what you like me for! I 
can’t think.” 

‘** Dearest Georgiana, for yourself. 
difference from all around you.” 

**Well! That may be. For I think | 
you for your difference from all around ; 
said Georgiana with a smile of relief. 

**We must be going with the 
Mrs. Lammle, rising with a show of unwilli 
ness, amidst a general dispersal, 
friends, Georgiana dear ?” 

* Real.” 

** Good-night, dear girl!’ 

She had established an attraction over the 

shrinking nature upon which her smiling e 
were fixed, f giana held her hand wi 
she answered in a secret and half-frighten 
tone: 


am sure 


For your 


n 


. ” 4 
rest, obsery 


** We are Teal 


3 


for Geors 


‘Don’t forget me when you are gone away 
And come again soon. Good-night!” 

Charming to see Mr. and Mrs. Lammle tak- 
ing leave so gracefully, and going down the stairs 
so lovingly and sweetly. 
to see their smiling faces fall and brood as they 
dropped moodily into separate corners of th 
little carriage. 


Not quite so charming 


But to be sure that was a sight 


behind the scenes, which nobody saw, and which 
nobody was meant to see. 

Certain big, heavy vehicles, built on the model 
| of the Podsnap plate, took away the hea 
cles of guests weighing ever so much; 


arti- 
and the 
less valuable articles got away after their various 
manners ; and the Podsnap plate was put to bed. 
| As Mr. Podsnap stood with his back to the draw- 
| ing-room fire, pulling up his shirt-collar, like a 
| veritable cock of the walk literally pluming him- 
| self in the midst of his possessions, nothing would 
| have astonished him more than an intimation 
that Miss Podsnap, or any other young person 
| properly born and bred, could not be exactly 
put away like the plate, brought out like th 
plate, polished like the plate, counted, weighed 
| and valued like the plate. ‘That such a young 
| person could possibly have a morbid vacancy in 
| the heart for any thing younger than the plate, 
| or less monotonous than the plate; or that such 
| & young person’s thoughts could try to scale the 
| region bounded on the north, south, east, and 
west, by the plate ; was a monstrous imagination 
| which he would on the spot have flourished into 
space. ‘This perhaps in some sort arose from 
| Mr. Podsnap’s blushing young person being, so 
| to speak, all cheek: whereas there is a possibil- 
| ity that there may be young persons of a rather 
| more complex organization. 
If Mr. Podsnap, pulling up his shirt-collar, 
| could only have hes ard himself called ** that fel- 
low” in a certain short dialogue, which passe: d 
between Mr. and Mrs. Lammle in their opposite 
corners of their little carriage, rolling-home! 
‘* Sophronia, are you awake?” 
‘¢ Am I likely to be asleep, Sir?” 
‘Very likely, I should think, after that fel- 
| 


vy 


| 


low’s company. Attend to what I am going to 


_” 
sav. 
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‘««] have attended to what you have already 
caid, have I not? What else have I been doing 
all to-night ?” 

«“ Attend, I tell you” (in a raised voice), ‘‘ to 
what I am going to say. Keep close to that idiot 

|. Keep her under your thumb. You have 
bh r fast, and you are not to let her go. Do you 
hear aad 

I hear you.” 

«J foresee there is money to be made out of 
this. besides taking that fellow down a peg. We 

» each other money, you know.” 

Mrs. Lammle winced a little at the reminder, 
but only enough to shake her scents and essences 
new into the atmosphere of the little carriage 
as she settled herself afresh in her own dark 


corner. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SWEAT OF AN HONEST MAN’S BROW. 

Mr. Mortimer Licgutwoop and Mr. Eugene 
Wravburn took a coffee-house dinner together in 
Mr. Lightwood’s office. They had newly agreed 
tu set up a joint establishment together. ‘They 
had taken a bachelor cottage near Hampton, on 
the brink of the Thames, with a lawn, and a 
boat-house, and all things fitting, and were to 
float with the stream through the summer and 
the Long Vacation. 

It was not summer yet, but spring; and it was 
not gentle spring ethereally mild, as in Thom 
son’s Seasons, but nipping spring with an east 
erly wind, as in Johnson’s, Jackson's, Dickson’s, 
Smith’s, and Jones’s Seasons. The grating wind 
sawed rather than blew; and as it sawed, the 
saw-dust whirled about the saw-pit. Every street 
was a saw-pit, and there were no top-sawyers ; 
every passenger was an under-sawyer, with the 
saw-dust blinding him and choking him. 

That mysterious paper currency which circu- 
lates in London when the wind blows, gyrated 

» and there and every where. Whence can 
it come, whither can it go? It hangs on every 
mish, flutters in every tree, is caught flying by 
the electric wires, haunts every inclosare, drinks 
at every pump, cowers at every grating, shud- 
ders upon every plot of grass, seeks rest in vain 
behind the legions of iron rails. In Paris, where 
nothing is wasted, costly and luxurious city 
though it be, but where wonderful human ants 
creep out of holes and pick up every scrap, there 
is no such thing. There, it blows nothing but 
There, sharp eyes and sharp stomachs 
reap even the east wind, and get something out 
of it. 

The wind sawed, and the, saw-dust whirled. 
The shrubs wrung their many hands, bemoaning 
that they had been over-persuaded by the sun to 
bud; the young leaves pined; the sparrows re- 
pented of their early marriages, like men and 
women; the colors of the rainbow were dis- 
cernible, not in floral spring, but in the faces 
of the people whom it nibbled and pinched. 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 172.—M 


dust, 


And ever the wind sawed, and the saw-dust 
whirled. 

When the spring evenings are too long and 
light to shut out, and such weather is rife, the 
city which Mr. Podsnap so explanatorily called 
Such 
a black shrill city, combining the qualities of a 


London, Londres, London, is at its worst. 


smoky house and a scolding wife; such a gritty 
city; such a hopeless city, with no rent in the 
leaden canopy of its sky; such a beleaguered 
ity, invested by the great Marsh Forces of Essex 
and Kent. So the two old school-fellows felt 
it to be, as, their dinner done, they turned to- 
ward the fire tosmoke. Young Blight was gone, 
the coffee-house waiter was gone, the plates and 
dishes were gone, the wine was going—but not 
in the same direction. 


**The wind sounds up here,” quoth Eugene, 


stirring the fire, ‘‘ as if we were keeping a light- 


house. I wish we were.” 

**Don’t you think it would bore us?” Light 
wood asked, 

‘*Not more than any other place. 
would be no Circuit to go 
consideration, personal to me. 

** And no clients to come,” added Lightwood. 
**Not that that’s a selfish consideration at all 
personal to me.” 


And there 
But that’s a selfish 


“If we were on an isolated rock in a stormy 
smoking with his eyes on the 
fire, “‘ Lady Tippins couldn’t put off to visit us, 
or, better still, might put off and get swamped. 
People couldn't ask one to wedding breakfasts. 
There would be no Precedents to hammer at, 
except the plain-sailing Precedent of keeping the 
light up. It would be exciting to look out for 
wrecks.” 

** But otherwise,” suggested Lightwood, ‘‘there 
might be a degree of sameness in the life.” 

‘*T have thought of that also,” said Eugene, 
as if he really had been considering the subject 
in its various bearings with an eye to the busi- 
‘*but it would be a défined and limited 
monotony. It would not extend beyond two 
people. Now, it’s a question with me, Morti- 
mer, whether a monotony defined with that pre- 
cision and limited to that extent might not be 
more endurable than the unlimited monotony of 
one’s fellow-creatures.”’ : 

As Lightwood laughed and passed the wine 
he remarked, ‘* We shall have an opportunity, in 
our boating summer, of trying the question.” 

** Animperfect one,” Eugene acquiesced, with 
a sigh, ‘‘ but so we shall. 


said Eugene, 


7 a,” 


Ness ; 


I hope we may not 
rove too much for one another.” 

“Now, regarding your respected father,” said 
Lightwood, bringing him to a subject they had 
expressly appointed to discuss: always the most 
slippery eel of eels of subjects to lay hold of. 

**Yes, regarding my respected father,” as- 
sented Eugene, settling himself in his arm-chair. 
“*T would rather have approached my respected 
father by candle-light, as a theme requiring a 
little artificial brilliancy; but we will take him 
by twilight, enlivened with a glow of Wallsend.” 
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He stirred the fire again as he spoke, and hay- 
ing made it blaze, resumed : 

‘“* My respected father has found, down in the 
parental neighborhood, a wife for his not-gener- 
ally-respectes son.” P 

‘* With some money, of course ?” 

‘With some money, of course, or he would 
not have found her. My respected father—let 
me shorten the dutiful tautology by substituting 
in future M. R. F., which sounds military, and 
rather like the Duke of Wellington.” 

** What an absurd fellow you are, Eugene!” | 

**Not at all, I assure you. M. R. F. having 
always in the clearest manner provided (as he 
calls it) for his children by prearranging from 
the hour of the birth of each, and sometimes 
from an earlier period, what the devoted little 
victim’s calling and course in life should be, M. 
R. F. prearranged for myself that I was to be 
the barrister I am (with the slight addition of 
an enormous practice, which has not accrued), 
and also the married man I am not.” 

‘The first you have often told me. 

‘The first I have often told you. Consider- 
ing myself sufficiently incongruous on my legal 
eminence, I have until now suppressed my do- 
mestic destiny. You know M. R. F., but not 
as well as I do. If you knew him as well as I 
do he would amuse you.” 

* Filially spoken, Eugene !” 

‘** Perfectly so, believe me; and with every 
sentiment of affectionate deference toward M. 
R. F. But if he amuses me, I can't help it. 
When my eldest brother was born, of course the 
rest of us knew (I mean the rest of us would 
have known, if we had been in existence) that 
he was heir to the Family Embarrassments— | 
we call it before company the Family Estate. 
But when my second brother was going to be 
born by-and-by, ‘this,’ says M. R. F., ‘is a lit- 
tle pillar of the church.’ Was born, and be- 
came a pillar of the church; a very shaky one. 
My third brother appeared, considerably in ad- 
vance of his engagement to my mother; but M. 
R. F., not at all put out by surprise, instantly 
declared him a Circumnavigator. Was pitch- 
forked into the Navy, but has not cireumnavi- 
gated. I announced myself, and was disposed 
of with the highly satisfactory results embodied 
before you. When my younger brother was 
half an hour old, it was settled by M. R. F. | 
that he should have a mechanical genius. And 
so on. Therefore I say that M. R. F. amuses 
me. | 

“Touching the lady, Eugene.” 
‘*There M. R. F. ceases to be amusing, be. | 
cause my intentions are opposed to touching the | 
lady.” | 

“Do you know her?” 

‘**Not in the least.” 

**Hadn’t you better see her ?” 

“My dear Mortimer, you have studied my 
character. Could I possibly go down there, 
labeled ‘Eticinte. On view,’ and meet the 
lady, similarly labeled? Any thing to carry | 


” 


” 
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| wind was sawing and the saw-dust was whirling 


7* 7 =D 
out M. R. F.’s arrangements, I am sure. y ith ¢] 
Could | 


a so soon bored, SO Con- 


greatest pleasure—except matrimony. 
possibly support it ? 
stantly, so fatally ?” 


**But you are not a consistent fellow, F 


“Us 
” 


| gene. 


“In susceptibility to boredom,” returned that 
worthy, “I assure you I am the most consisten; 
of mankind.” 

‘Why, it was but now that you were dy 
ing on the advantages of a monotony of two. 

**In a light-house. Do me the justi e€ to re. 
member the condition. In a light-house,” 

Mortimer laughed again, and Eugene, having 
laughed too for the first time, as if he found him. 
self on reflection rather entertaining, rela 
into his usual gloom, and drowsily said, as | 
enjoyed his cigar, ‘‘ No, there is no help for it; 
one of the prophetic deliveries of M. R. F. must 
forever remain unfulfilled. With every disposi 
tion to oblige him, he must submit to a failure. 

It had grown darker as they talked, and tl 


ell- 


outside paler windows. The underlying church 
yard was already settling into deep dim shade 
and the shade was creeping up to the house. 
tops among which they sat. ‘As if,” said Eu. 
gene, ‘‘as if the church-yard ghosts were rising.” 

He had walked to the window with his cigar 
in his mouth, to exalt its flavor by comparing 
the fireside with the outside, when he stopped 
midway on his return to his arm-chair, and 
said: 

‘* Apparently one of the ghosts has lost 
way, and dropped in to be directed. Look at 
this phantom !” 

Lightwood, whose back was toward the door 
turned his head, and there, in the darkness of 
the entry, stood a something in the likeness of a 
man: to whom he addressed the not irrelevant 
inquiry, ‘* Who the devil are you?” 

“T ask your pardons, Governors,” replied the 
ghost, in a hoarse double-barreled whisper, ‘‘ but 
might either on you be Lawyer Lightwood ?” 

“What do you mean by not knocking at the 
door?’ demanded Mortimer. 

‘**T ask your pardons, Governors,” replied the 
ghost, as before, ‘‘but probable you was not 
aware your door stood open.” 

** What do you want?” 

Hereunto the ghost again hoarsely replied, in 
its double-barreled manner, ‘‘I ask your par- 
dons, Governors, but might one on you be Law- 
yer Lightwood ?” 

**One of us is,” said the owner of that name. 

“ All right, Governors Both,” returned the 
ghost, carefully closing the room door ; ‘* ‘tickler 
business.” . 

Mortimer lighted the candles. They showed 
the visitor to be an ill-looking visitor with a 
squinting leer, who, as he spoke, fumbled at an 
old sodden fur cap, formless and mangy, that 
looked like a furry animal, dog or cat, puppy or 
kitten, drowned and decaying. 

“Now,” said Mortimer, ‘‘ what is it?” 
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‘¢ Governors Both,” returned the man, in what 
meant to bea wheedling tone, ** which on you 
might b dightwood ?” 
I am.” 
‘Lawyer Lightwood,” ducking at him with 
“air. ‘I am a man as gets my living, 
1 as seeks to get my living, by tl 
brow. Not to risk being 
it of my brow, by any chances, I should 

sh afore going further to be swore in.” 

‘IT am not a swearer in of people, man.”’ 

[he visitor, clearly any thing but reliant on 
assurance, doggedly muttered ‘‘ Alfred Da 


e Law yer I 


ile 
1e sweat of 


done out of the 


viu 
‘Ts that your name?” 
‘““My name?” returned the 
to take a Alfred David.” 
Which Eugene, smoking and contemplating 
im, interpreted as meaning Affidavit. ) 
‘“T tell you, my good fellow,” said Lightwood, 
his indolent laugh, ** that | have nothing to 


asked Lightwood. 
man. ‘*No; 


vith 
io with swearing.” 

‘He can swear at you,” Eugene explained ; 
‘and so can I. 3ut we can't do more for you.” 
Much discomfited by this information, the vis- 
r turned the drowned dog or cat, puppy or kit- 
1, about and about, and looked from one of 

Governors Both to the other of the Govern- 
; Both, while he deeply considered within him- 
lf. At length he decided : 

‘‘Then I must be took down.” 
‘* Where ?” asked Lightwood. 
‘‘Here,” said the man. ‘In pen and ink.” 
‘First, let us know what your business is 


bout. 


‘It’s about,” said the man, taking a step for- 
and shading it 
ith his hand, ‘‘ it’s about from five to ten thou- 
That's what about. 
That’s what it’s about.” 
Sit down. Will 


vard, dropping his hoarse voice, 


sand pound reward. it’s 


It's about Murder. 

‘‘Come nearer the table. 
you have a glass of wine ?” 

‘“‘Yes, I will,” said the man; 
deceive you, Governors.” 

It was given him. Making a stiff arm to the 
elbow, he poured the wine into his mouth, tilted 
it into his right cheek, as saying, ‘‘ What do you 
think of it ?” tilted it into his ieft cheek, as say- 
ing, ‘* What do you think of it?” jerked it into 
his stomach, as saying, ‘‘ What do you think of | 
it?” To conclude, smacked his lips, as if all 
three replied, ‘*‘ We think well of it.” 

** Will you have another ?” 

“Yes, I will,” he repeated, ‘‘and I don’t de- 
‘eive you, Governors.” And also repeated the 
other proceedings. 

** Now,” began Lightwood, 
name ?” 

‘* Why, there you’re rather fast, Lawyer Light- 
wood,” he replied, in a remonstrant manner. 
Don’t you see, Lawyer Lightwood? There 
you're a little bit fast. I’m going to earn from 
five to ten thousand pound by the sweat of my 
brow; and as a poor man doing justice to the 
sweat of my brow, is it likely I can afford to part 


‘and I 


don’t 


‘*what’s your 


with so much as my name without its being 


down ? 
D 


powers of pen and ink and paper, Lig] 


ferring to the man’s sense of the bindir 


of Eugene’s nodded prope sal 
pells in hand. 


S} 
il 


nodded acceptance 
to take those 
them to the t: 
*‘Now,” said Lightw 
But further precauti 
sweat of this honest f 


Eugene, brin r 
is clerk or notary 

od, “*what’s your nam 
still due to 
llow’s brow. 


le st 
le, sa 


dowr 


n was 
*T should wish, Lawyer Lightwood,” he st 
ulated, ‘‘to have that T’other Governor as 
witness that what I 1 said. Consequ 
will the T’other Governor be so good as chu 


said 
me his name and where he lives ?” 

Eugene, cigar in mouth and 
tossed him his card. After spelling it out sl 
ly, the man made it into a little roll, and 
it up in an end of his neckerchief still m 
slowly. 

‘* Now,” said Lightwood, for the third tin 
‘¢if you have quite completed your various pr 
} 


1ena, 


pen in hand, 


arations, my fi 
that your spirits 
hurried, what's y 


and have fully ascertained 
are cool and not in any w 
ur name ?” 
“‘ Roger Riderhood.” 
*¢ Dwelling-placc 
*“Lime’us Hole.” 
‘Calling or occupation ?” 
Not quite so glib with this answer as with tl 
previous two, Mr. Riderhood g: 
tion, ‘* Waterside ch 
‘Any thing against you?” 
put in, as he wrote. 
1, Mr 
innocent 


ive in the defini- 


iracter.” 


Eugene qui 


Riderhood 


that he } 


Rather balke« evasively 1 
marked, with 
the 
‘* Ever in trouble?” 
**Once.” 


an air, ve lie 

asked him summa't 
said E 
(Might happen to any man, Mi 
Riderhood added incidentally. ) 

**On suspicion of—?” 

‘“*Of seaman’s pocket,” said Mr. Riderh 
‘*Whereby I was in reality the man’s best friend, 
and tried to take care of him.” 

‘With the sweat of your brow?” asked Eu- 


T’other Governor had 


gene, 


gene. 

‘*Till it poured down like rain,” 
Riderhos rd. 

Eugene ieaned back in his chair, and smoked 
with his eyes negligently turned on the inform- 
and his pen ready to red him to mo 
Lightwood also smoked, with his eyes 


said Rog 


er, uce 
writing. 
negligently turned on the informer 

‘* Now let me be took down again,” said Ri- 
derhood, when he had turned the drowned cap 
over and under, and had brushed it the wrong 
way (if it had a right way) with his sleeve. I 
give information that the man that done thé 
Harmon Murder is Gaffer Hexam, the man that 
found the body. The hand 
commonly called Gaffer on the river and along 
shore, is the hand that done that deed. His 
hand and no other.” 
| The two friends glanced at one another wit! 


they | 


of Jesse Hexam. 


more serious faces than 1ad shown yet 
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‘¢ Tell us on what grounds you make this ac- | 


, 


cusation,” said Mortimer Lightwood. 

“On the grounds,” answered Riderhood, wip- 
ing his face with his sleeve, ‘‘that I was Gaffer’s 
pardner, and suspected of him many a long day 
and many a dark night. On the grounds that I 
knowed his ways. On the grounds that I broke 
the pardnership because I see the danger ; which 
I warn you his daughter may tell you another 
story about that, for any think I can say, but 
you know what it'll be worth, for she'd tell you 
lies, the world round and the heavens broad, to 
save her father. On the grounds that it’s well un- 
derstood along the caus’ays and the stairs that he 
done it. 
because he done it. On the grounds that I will 
swear he done it. On the grounds that you may 
take me where you will, and get me sworn to it. 


have made up my mind. Take me any wheres.” 
‘* All this is nothing,” said Lightwood. 
‘* Nothing ?”” repeated Riderhood, indignant- 
ly and amazedly. 
‘Merely nothing. 
that you suspect this man of the crime. You 
may do so with some reason, or you may do so 


with no reason, but he can not be convicted on | 


your suspicion.” 

‘*Haven’t I said—I appeal to the T’other 
Governor as my witness—haven't I said from 
the first minute that I opened my mouth in this 
here’ world-without-end-everlasting chair” (he 
evidently used that form of words as next in 


force to an affidavit), ‘‘that I was willing to 


swear that he done it? Haven't I said, Take 
me and get me sworn to it? Don’t I say so 
now? You won't deny it, Lawyer Lightwood ?” 

“Surely not; but you only offer to swear to 
your suspicion, and [ tell you it is not enough 
to swear to your suspicion.” 

‘Not enough, ain't it, Lawyer Lightwood ?” 
he cautiously demanded. 

‘* Positively not.” 

**And did I say it was enough? 
peal to the T’other Governor. 
I say so?” 

**He certainly has not said that he had no 
more to tell,’ Eugene observed in a low voice 
without looking at him, ‘* whatever he seemed 
to imply.” 

‘*Hah!” cried the informer, triumphantly per- 
ceiving that the remark was generally in his 
favor, though apparently not closely understand- 
ing it. ‘*Fort’nate for me I had a witness!” 

**Go on then,” said Lightwood. ‘‘ Say out 
what you have to say. No after-thought.”’ 

‘*Let me be took down then!” cried the in- 
former, eagerly and anxiously. ‘‘ Let me be 
took down, for by George and the Draggin I’m 
a coming to it now! Don’t do nothing to keep 
back from a honest man the fruits of the sweat 
of his brow! I give information, then, that he 
told me that he done it. Is that enough ?” 


Now, I ap- 
Now, fair! Did 


On the grounds that he’s fell off from, | 


It goes to no more than | 


‘Lawyer Lightwood, take care, you, what J 
| say; for I judge you'll be answerable for foller 
jing it up!” Then, slowly and emphatically 
| beating it all out with his open right hand op 
| the palm of his left ; ** I Roger Riderhood, Lime. 
|’us Hole, Waterside character, tell you, Law 
yer Lightwood, that the man Jesse Hexam. 
| commonly called upon the river, and along. 
|shore Gaffer, told me that he done the deed 
What’s more, he told me with his own lips that 
he done the deed. What's more, he said tha: 
| he done the deed. And I'll swear it!” 

“Where did he tell you so?” 

“Outside,” replied Riderhood, always beating 
it out, with his head determinedly set askew, and 


| his eyes watchfully dividing their attention b 

| tween his two auditors, ‘‘ outside the door of the 
| Six Jolly Fellowships, towards a quarter arte: 
T don’t want to back out of the consequences. I | 


twelve at midnight—but I will not in my con- 
science undertake to swear to so fine a matter as 
five minutes—on the night when he picked wy 
the body. The Six Jolly Fellowships stands on 
the spot still. The Six Jolly Fellowships won't 
run away. If it turns out that he warn’t at the 
Six Jolly Fellowships that night at midnight, 
I'm a liar.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“I'll tell you (take me down, T’other Gov- 
ernor, I ask no better). He come out first; I 
come out last. I might be a minute arter him: 
I might be half a minute, I might be a quartet 
of a minute; I can not swear to that, and there 
fore I won't. That's knowing the obligations 
of a Alfred David, ain’t it ?” 

‘Go on.” 

“T found him a waiting to speak to me. He 
says to me, ‘Rogue Riderhood’—for that’s the 
name I’m mostly called by—not for any mean- 
ing in it, for meaning it has none, but because 
of its being similar to Roger.” ’ 

‘* Never mind that.” 

***Seuse me, Lawyer Lightwood, it’s a part 
of the truth, and as such I do mind it, and I 
must mind it and I will mind it. ‘ Regue Rider- 
hood,’ he says, ‘words passed betwixt us on 
the river to-night.’ Which they had; ask his 
daughter! ‘I threatened you,’ he say, ‘to chop 
you over the fingers with my boat’s stretcher, or 
take a aim at your brains with my boat-hook. 
I did so on accounts of your looking too hard 
at what I had in tow, as if you. was suspicious, 
and on accounts of your holding on to the gun- 
wale of my boat.’ I says to him, ‘Gaffer, I 
know it.’ He says to me, ‘Rogue Riderhood, 
you are a man in a dozen’—I think he said in a 
score, but of that I am not positive, so take the 
lowest figure, for precious be the obligations of 
a Alfred David. ‘ And,’ he says, ‘when your 
fellow-men is up, be it their lives or be it their 
watches, sharp is ever the word with you. Had 
you suspicions?’ I says, ‘Gaffer, I had; and 
what’s more, I have.’ He falls a shaking, and 
he says ‘Of what?’ I says, ‘Of foul play. He 


‘*Take care what you say, my friend,” re- , falls a shaking worse, and he says, ‘There was 


turned Mortimer. 


foul play then. I done it for his money. Don’t 
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betray me!’ Those were the words as ever he | self of the trouble on my mind, but I couldn't 
get it off. I had once very nigh got it off to 


used.” 
. There was a silence broken only by the fall of | Miss Abbey Potterson which keeps the Six Jolly 
the ashes in the grate. An opportunity which | Fellowships—there is the ‘ouse, it won't run 
the informer improved by smearing himself al] | away—there lives the lady, she ain’t likely to be 
over the head and neck and face with his struck dead afore you get there—ask her !—but 
drowned cap, and not at all improving his own |I couldn't do it. At last, out comes the new 


appearance. bill with your own lawful name, Lawyer Light- 


‘*What more ?” asked Lightwood. wood, printed to it, and then I asks the question 
‘© Of him, d’ye mean, Lawyer Lightwood ?” of my own intellects, Am I to have this trouble 
«¢Of any thing to the purpose.” on my mind forever? Am I never to throw it 


‘Now, I’m blest if I understand you, Gov- | off? Am I always to think more of Gaffer than 
ernors Both,” said the informer, in a creeping | of my own self? If he’s got a daughter, ain’t Z 
manner: propitiating both, though only one had | got a daughter ?” 


spoken. ‘* What? Ain’t that enough ?” | ‘*And echo answered—?” Eugene suggested, 
«Did you ask him how he did it, where he **You have,” said Mr. Riderhood, in a firm 
did it, when he did it ?” | tone 

‘Far be it from me, Lawyer Lightwood! I ‘** Incidentally mentioning, at the same time, 
was so troubled in mind, that I wouldn’t have | her age?” inquired Eugene. 
knowed more, no, not for the sum as I expect to “Yes, governor. Two-and-twenty last Octo- 
earn from you by the sweat of my brow, twice | ber. And then I put it to myself, ‘Regarding 
told! I had put an end to the pardnership. I|the money. It is a pot of money.’ For it is a 


had cut the connection. I couldn’t undo what | pot,’’ said Mr. Riderhood, with candor, ‘and 
was done ; and when he begs and prays, ‘Old | why deny it ?” 
pardner, on my knees, don’t split upon me!’ I| ‘‘Hear!” from Eugene, as he touched his 
only makes answer, ‘ Never speak another word | drawing. 
to Roger Riderhood, nor look him in the face !’ ‘*<Tt is a pot of money; but is it a sin for a 
ind I shuns that man.” laboring man that moistens every crust of bread 
Having given these words a swing to make | he earns with his tears—or if not with them, 
them mount the higher and go the further, Rogue | with the colds he catches in his head—is it a sin 
Riderhood poured himself out another glass of | for that man to earn it? Say there is any thing 
wine unbidden, and seemed to chew it, as, with | again earning it.’ This I put to myself strong, 
the half-emptied glass in his hand, he stared at | as in duty bound; ‘how can it be said without 
the candles. blaming Lawyer Lightwood for offering it to be 
Mortimer glanced at Eugene, but Eugene sat | earned?’ And was it for me to blame Lawyer 
glowering at his paper, and would give him no | Lightwood? No.” ; 
responsive glance. Mortimer again turned to ‘*No,” said Eugene. 
the informer, to whom he said: “Certainly not, Governor,” Mr. Riderhood 
‘* You have been troubled in your mind a long acquiesced. ‘*So I made up my mind to get 


time, man ?” my trouble off my mind, and to earn by the sweat 
Giving his wine a final chew, and swallowing | of my brow what was held out to me. And 
it, the informer answered in a single word: what’s more,” he added, suddenly turning blood- 


‘* Hages !” 

“When all that stir was made, when the Gov- 
ernment reward was offered, when the police | Hexam, commonly called Gaffer, his hand and 
were on the alert, when the whole country rang | no other, done the deed, on his own confession 
with the crime!” said Mortimer, impatiently. [to me. And I give him up to you, and I want 

“‘Hah!” Mr. Riderhood very slowly and|him took. This night!” 


thirsty, ‘‘ 1 mean to have it! And now I tell vou, 
once and away, Lawyer Lightwood, that Jesse 


hoarsely chimed in, with several retrospective | After another silence, broken only by the fall 
nods of his head. ‘*Warn’t I troubled in my | of the ashes in the grate, which attracted the in- 
mind then!” | former’s attention as if it were the chinking of 


‘* When conjecture ran wild, when the most money, Mortimer Lightwood leaned over his 
extravagant suspicions were afloat, when half a | friend, and said in a whisper: 
dozen innocent people might have been laid by | ‘‘I suppose I must go with this fellow to our 
the heels any hour in the day!” said Mortimer, | imperturbable friend at the police-station.” 


almost warming. ‘**T suppose,” said Eugene, ‘‘ there is no help 
** Hah!” Mr. Riderhood chimed in, as before. | for it.” 

‘**Warn't I troubled in my mind through it all!” ‘*Do you believe him ?” 
**But he hadn't,” said Eugene, drawing a ‘““T believe him to be a thorough raseal. Bat 


lady’s head upon his writing-paper, and touch- | he may tell the truth, for his own purpose, and 
ing it at intervals, ‘‘the opportunity then of | for this occasion only.” 
earning so much money, you see.” **Tt doesn’t look like it.” 

‘** The T’other Governor hits the nail, Lawyer ‘* He doesn’t,” said Eugene. ‘ But neither 
Lightwood! It was that as turned me. I had | is his late partner, whom he denounces, a pre- 
many times and again struggled to relieve my- | possessing person. The firm are cut-throat Shep- 
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herds both, in appearance. I should like to ask 
him one thing.” 

The subject of this conference sat leering at 
the ashes, trying with all his might to overhear 
what was said, but feigning abstraction as the 
‘¢ Governors Both” glanced at him. 

‘* You mentioned (twice, I think) a daughter 
of this Hexam’s,” said Eugene, aloud. ‘ Yau 
don’t mean to imply that she had any guilty 
knowledge of the crime ?” 


The honest man, after considering—perhaps | 


considering how his answer might affect the 
fruits of the sweat of his brow—replied, unre- 
servedly, ‘No, I don’t.” 

‘** And you implicate no other person ?” 

‘It ain’t what I implicate, it’s what Gaffer 
implicated,” was the dogged and determined an- 
‘*T don’t pretend to know more than that 
his words to me was, ‘I done it.’ Those was 
his words.” 


swer. 


**T must see this out, Mortimer,” whispered | 


Eugene, rising. ‘ How shall we go?” 


‘*Let us walk,” whispered Lightwood, ‘and | 


give this fellow time to think of it.” 

Having exchanged the question and answer, 
they prepared themselves for going out, and Mr. 
Riderhood rose. While extinguishing the can- 
dies, Lightwood, quite as a matter of course, took 
up the glass from which that honest gentleman 
had drunk, and coolly tossed it under the grate, 
where it fell shivering into fragments. 

‘** Now, if you will take the lead,” said Light- 
wood, ‘*Mr. Wrayburn and I will follow. You 
know where to go, I suppose ?” 

‘*T suppose I do, Lawyer Lightwood.” 

** Take the lead, then.” 

The water-side character pulled his drowned 
cap over his ears with both hands, and making 
himself more round-shouldered than nature had 
made him, by the sullen and persistent slouch 
with which he went, went down the stairs, round 
by the Temple Church, across the Temple into 
Whitefriars, and so on by the water-side streets, 

** Look at his hang-dog air,” said Lightwood, 
following. 

‘*Tt strikes me rather as a hang-man air,” re- | 
turned Eugene. ‘‘He has undeniable inten- | 
tions that way.” 

They said little else as they followed. He 
went on before them as an ugly Fate might have 
done, and they kept him in view, and would have | 
been glad enough to lose sight of him. But on | 
he went before them, always at the same dis- | 
tance, and the same rate. Aslant against the | 
hard implacable weather and the rough wind, | 
he was no more to be driven back than hurried 
forward, but held on like an advancing Destiny. 
There came, when they were about midway on 
their journey, a heavy rush of hail, which in a| 
few minutes pelted the streets clear, and whiten- | 
ed them. It made no difference to him. A 
man’s life being to be taken and the price of it 
got, the hailstones to arrest the purpose must 
lie larger and deeper than those. He crushed 
through them, leaving marks in the fast-melting 


| 
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| slush that were mere shapeless holes; one mj 

| have fancied, following, that the very fashion 

humanity had departed from his feet. 

The blast went by, and the moon contend 

| with the fast-flying clouds, and the wild diso) 

der reigning up there made the pitiful tumu}; 

in the streets of no account. 

the wind swept all the brawlers into places of 

shelter, as it had swept the hail still lingering, 

|in heaps wherever there was refuge for it; | 

that it seemed as if the streets were absorbed } 

the sky, and the night were all in the air, , 
‘Tf he has had time to think of it,” said Ey- 


| 


| gene, ‘‘he has not had time to think better of j; 


—or differently of it, if that’s better. There j 
no sign of drawing back in him; and as I rex 
lect this place, we must be close upon the corne 
where we alighted that night.” 

In fact, a few abrupt turns brought them t 
the river-side, where they had slipped abou 
among the stones, and where they now slipped 
|more; the wind coming against them in slants 


| and flaws, across the tide and the windings of 
| the river, in a furious way. With that habit 
|of getting under the lee of any shelter which 
| water-side characters acquire, the water-side 
character at present in question led the way to 

the lee side of the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters 
| before he spoke. 

**Look round here, Lawyer Lightwood, at 
jthem red curtains. It’s the Fellowships, the 
| ouse as I told you wouldn’t run away. A 
has it run away ?” 

Not showing himself much impressed by this 
remarkable confirmation of the informer’s 
| dence, Lightwood inquired what other business 
| they had there ? 
| “1 wished you to see the Fellowships for 
|} yourself, Lawyer Lightwood, that you might 
| judge whether I’m a liar; and now I'll sec 
Gaffer’s window for myself, that we may know 
whether he’s at home.” 

With that he crept away. 

**He’ll come back, I suppose?” murmured 
Lightwood. 

**Ay! and go through with it,” murmured 
Eugene. 

He came back after a very short interval in- 
deed. 

‘« Gaffer’s out, and his boat’s out. His daugh- 
ter’s at home, sitting a-looking at the fire. But 
there’s some supper getting ready, so Gaffer’s 
expected. I can find what move he’s upon, 
easy enough, presently.” 

Then he beckoned and led the way again, and 
they came to the police-station, still as clean and 
cool and steady as before, saving that the flame 
of its lamp—being but a lamp-flame, and only 
attached to the Force as an outsider—flickered 
in the wind. 

Also, within doors, Mr. Inspector was at his 
studies as of yore. He recognized the friends 
the instant they reappeared, but their reappear- 
ance had no effect on his composure. Not even 
the circumstance that Riderhood was their con- 
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iuctor moved him, otherwise than that as he 
took a dip of ink he seemed, by a settlement of 
his chin in his stock, to propound to that per- 
ige, without looking at him, the question, 





‘What have you been up to, last?” 

Mortimer Lightwood asked him, would he be 
so good as look at those notes? landing him 
Eugene’s. 

Having read the first few lines, Mr. Inspector 

mted to that (for him) extraordinary pitch 
f emotion that he said, ‘‘ Does either of you 
o gentlemen happen to have a pinch of snuff 
yout him?” Finding that neither had, he did 
1ite as well without it, and read on. 

‘Have you heard these read?” he then de- 
inded of the honest man. 

‘¢No,”’ said Riderhood. 

‘Then you had better hear them.” And so 
id them aloud, in an official manner. 

‘* Are these notes correct, now, as to the in- 


i 





‘formation you bring here and the evidence you 
mean to give?” he asked, when he had finished 
reading. 
“They are. They are as correct,” returned 
Mr. Riderhood, ‘‘as I am. I can’t say more 
than that for ’em.” 
‘*¢T’ll take this man myself, Sir,” said Mr. In- 

tor to Lightwood. Then to Riderhood, ‘Is 
he athome? Whereis he? What's he doing? 
You have made it your business to know all about 








him, no doubt.” 

Riderhood said what he did know, and prom- 
ised to find out in a few minutes what he didn’t 
know. 

‘* Stop,” said Mr. Inspector; ‘not till I tell 
you. We mustn’t look like business. Would 
you two gentlemen object to making a pretense 
of taking a glass of something in my company 
at the Fellowships ? Well-conducted house, and 
highly respectable landlady.” 


They replied that they would be happy to | 
substitute a reality for the pretense, which, inj Inspector, asa piece of localintelligence. ‘‘ Per- 
main, appeared to be as one with Mr. In-| haps you gentlemen might like a bott! 





the 


spector’s meaning. 
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been jointly and pretty equally ‘‘in it ;” but that 
this man had ‘‘ spotted” the other, to save him- 
self and get the money. 

** And I think,” added Mr. Inspector, in con 
if all goes well with him, he’s it 
But as this is th 


ntlemen, where the lights are, I 


clusion, ** tha 
a tolerable 
Fellowships, g 


recommend dropping the subject. You can’t de 


v of getting it. 








better than be interested in some lime works 
any where down about Northfleet, and doubtfu 
whether some of your lime don’t get into bad 
company as it comes up in barges.” 

**You hear, Eugene?” said Lightwood, over 


his shoulder. ‘‘ You are deeply interested ix 





lime.” 
‘* Without lime,” returned that unmoved 


rister-at-law, ‘“‘ my existence would be 





inated by a ray of hope.” 
| —— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


TRACKING THE BIRD OF PREY 


THe two lime merchants, with their escor 
| entered the dominions of Miss Abbey Pottersor 
to whom their escort (presenting them and t 
pretended business over the half-door of the bar, 
in a confidential way) preferred his figurativ« 
request that ‘‘a mouthful of fire” might b 
lighted in Cosy. Always well disposed to assist 
the constituted authorities, Miss Abbey bad 
30b Gliddery attend the gentlemen to that re- 
| treat, and promptly enliven it with fire and gas- 
light. Of this commission the bare-armed Bob, 
leading the way with a flaming wisp of paper, s 
speedily acquitted himself, that Cosy seemed to 
leap out of a dark sleep and embrace them warm- 
ly the moment they passed the lintels of its hos 
| pitable door. 
‘*They burn sherry very well here,” said M1 


| om : : 
| The answer being By all means, Bob Gliddery 


‘‘Very good,” said he, taking his hat from | received his instructions from Mr. Inspector, and 
its peg, and putting a pair of handcuffs in his | departed in a becoming state of alacrity en- 


pocket as if they were his gloves. ‘‘ Reserve!” 


| gendered by reverence for the majesty of the 


Reserve saluted. ‘‘ You know where to find | law. 


me?” Reserve again saluted. ‘* Riderhood, 


‘*Tt’s a certain fact,” said Mr. Inspector, *‘ that 


when you have found out concerning his com- | this man we have received our information from,” 


ing home, come round to the window of Cosy 


indicating Riderhood with his thumb over his 


tap twice at it, and wait forme. Now, gentle- shoulder, ‘‘has for some time past given the 


men.” 
As the three went ont together, and Riderhoox 


other man a bad name arising out of your lime 
1 | barges, and that the other man has been avoided 


slouched off from under the trembling lamp his | in consequence. I don’t say what it means o1 


separate way, Lightwood asked the officer wha 
he thought of this ? 
Mr. Inspector replied, with due generality anc 


t | proves, but it’s a certain fact. I had it first from 
one of the opposite sex of my acquaintance,” 
1| vaguely indicating Miss Abbey with his thumb 


reticence, that it was always more likely that a| over his shoulder, ‘‘down away at a distance, 


man had done a bad thing than that he hadn’t 


That he himself had several times ‘‘ reckoned 


over yonder.” 
Then probably Mr. Inspector was not quite 


up” Gaffer, but had never been able to bring unprepared for their visit that evening? Light- 


him to a satisfactory criminal total. That if thi 


s| wood hinted. » 


story was true, it was only in part true. That| ‘Well you see,” said Mr. Inspector, “it was 


the two men, very shy characters, would hav 


e!a question of making a move. It’s of no use 
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moving if you don’t know what your move is. 
You had better by far keep still. In the matter 
of this lime, I certainly had an idea that it might 
lie between the two men; I always had that 
idea. Still I was forced to wait for a start, and 
I wasn’t so lucky as to get a start. This man 
that we have received our information from has 
got a start, and if he don't meet with a check he 
may make the running and come in first. There 
may turn out to be something considerable for 
him that comes in second, and I don’t mention 
who may or who may not try for that place. 
There’s duty to do, and I shall do it, under any 
circumstances, to the best of my judgment and 
ability.” 

‘Speaking as a shipper of lime—” began 
Eugene. 

** Which no man has a better right to do than 
yourself, you know,” said Mr. Inspector. 

‘“*T hope not,”’ said Eugene; ‘‘ my father hav- 
ing been a shipper of lime before me, and my 
grandfather before him—in fact we having been 
a family immersed to the crowns of our heads in 
lime during several generations—I beg to ob- 
serve that if this missing lime could be got hold 


of without any young female relative of any dis- | 


tinguished gentleman engaged in the lime trade 
(which I cherish next to my life) being present, 
I think it might be a more agreeable proceeding 
to the assisting by-standers, that is to say, lime- 
burners.” 

‘*T also,” said Lightwood, pushing his friend 
aside with a laugh, ‘‘should much prefer that.” 

“Tt shall be done, gentlemen, if it can be done 
conveniently,” said Mr. Inspector, with coolness. 
‘*There is no wish on my part to cause any dis- 
tress in that quarter. Indeed, I am sorry for 
that quarter.” 

‘**'There was a boy in that quarter,”’ remarked 
Engene. “He is still there ?” 

**No,” said Mr. Inspector. ‘‘ He has quitted 
those works. He is otherwise disposed of.” 

** Will she be left alone then ?” asked Eugene. 

‘*She will be left,” said Mr. Inspector, ‘‘alone.” 

Bob's reappearance with a steaming jug broke 
off the conversation. But although the jug 
steamed forth a delicious perfume, its contents 
had not received that last happy touch which the 
surpassing finish of the Six Jolly Fellowship 
Porters imparted on such momentous occasions. 
Bob carried in his left hand one of those iron 
models of sugar-loaf hats, before-mentioned, 
into which he emptied the jug, and the pointed 
end of which he thrust deep down into the fire, 
so leaving it for a few moments while he disap- 
peared and reappeared with three bright drink- 
ing-glasses. Placing these on the table and 
bending over the fire, meritoriously sensible of 
the trying nature of his duty, he watched the 
wreaths of steam, until at the special instant of 
projection he caught up the iron vessel and gave 
it one delicate twirl, causing it to send forth one 
gentle hiss. Then he restored ghe contents to 
the jug; held over the steam of the jug each of 
the three bright glasses in succession ; finally 


— — 
filled them all, and with a clear conscience 
awaited the applause of his fellow-creatures, 

It was bestowed (Mr. Inspector having pro. 
posed as an appropriate sentlement “The |i; 
trade!”), and Bob withdrew to report the com- 
mendations of the guests to Miss Abbey in the 
bar. It may be here in confidence admitte 
that, the room being close shut in his abse; 
there had not appeared to be the slightest r 
son for the elaborate maintenance of this sam 
lime fiction. Only it had been regarded by 
Mr. Inspector as so uncommonly satisfactory 
and so fraught with mysterious virtues, that 
neither of his clients had presumed to ques. 
tion it. 

Two taps were now heard on the outside of 
the window. Mr. Inspector, hastily fortifying 
himself with another glass, strolled out \ ith 
noiseless foot and an unoccupied countenance. 
As one might go to survey the weather and the 
general aspect of the heavenly bodies. 

‘* This is becoming grim, Mortimer,” said Eu- 
gene, in a low voice. ‘I don’t ‘ike this.” 

“ Nor I,” said Lightwood. ‘ Shall we go ?” 

“ Being here, let us stay. You ought to see 
it out, and I won't leave you. Besides, that 
lonely girl with the dark hair runs in my head. 
It was little more than a glimpse we had of her 
that last time, and yet I almost see her waiting 
by the fire to-night. Do you feel like a dark 
combination of traitor and pickpocket when you 
think of that girl ?” 

“ Rather,” returned Lightwood. 

‘*Very much so.” 

Their escort strolled back again, and report- 
ed. Divested of its various lime-lights and 
shadows, his report went to the effect that Gaf 
fer was away in his boat, supposed to be on his 
old look-out; that he had been expected last 
high-water ; that having missed it for some rea- 
son or other, he was not, according to his usual 
habits at night, to be counted on before next 
high-water, or it might be an hour or so later; 
that his daughter, surveyed through the win- 
dow, would seem to be so expecting him, for 
the supper was not cooking, but set out ready to 
be cooked; that it would be high-water at about 


* Do you?” 


| one, and that it was now barely ten; that there 


was nothing to be done but watch and wait; that 
the informer was keeping watch at the instant 
of that present reporting, but that two heads 
were better than one (especially when the sec- 
ond was Mr. Inspector’s); and that the reporter 
meant to share the watch. And forasmuch as 
crouching under the Ice of a hauled-up boat on 
a night when it blew cold and strong, and when 
the weather was varied with blasts of hail at 
times, might be wearisome to amateurs, the re- 
porter closed with the recommendation that the 
two gentlemen should remain for a while, at any 


rate, in their present quarters, which were weath- 


er-tight and warm. 

They were not inclined to dispute this rec- 
ommendation, but they wanted to know where 
they could join the watchers when so disposed. 
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Rather than trust to a verbal description of the 
place, which might mislead, Eugene (with a less 
weighty sense of personal trouble on him than 
he usually had) would go out with Mr. Inspect- 
or, note the spot, and come back. 

On the shelving bank of the river, among the 
slimy stones of a causeway—not the special 
causeway of the Six Jolly Fellowships, which 
had a landing-place of its own, but another, a 
little removed, and very near to the old wind- 
mill which was the denounced man’s dwelling- 
place—were a few boats ; some, moored and al- 
ready beginning to float ; others, hauled up above 
the reach of the tide. Under one of these latter 


WL 
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Eugene’s companion disappeared. And when 
Eugene had observed its position with reference 
to the other boats, and had made sure that he 
could not miss it, he turned his eves upon the 
building where, as he had been told, the lonely 
girl with the dark hair sat by the fire. 

He the light of the fire shining 
through the window. Perhaps it drew him on 
to look in. Perhaps he had come out with the 
express intention. That part of the bank hav- 
ing rank grass growing on it there was no diffi- 
culty in getting close, without any noise of foot- 
it was but to scramble up a ragged fac 
of pretty hard mud some three or four feet high 


could see 


steps : 
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and come upon the grass and to the window. 
He came to the window by that means. 

She had no other light than the light of the 
fire. The unkindled lamp stood on the table. 
She sat on the ground, looking at the brazier, 
with her face leaning on her hand. There was 
a kind of film or flicker on her face, which at 
first he took to be the fitful fire-light ; but, on a 
second look, he saw that she was weeping. A 
sad and solitary spectacle, as shown him by the 
rising and the falling of the fire: 

It was a little window of but four pieces of 
glass, and was not curtained; he chose ‘t be- 
cause the larger window near it was. It s!ow- 
ed him the room, and the bills upon the wall 
respecting the drowned people starting out and 
receding by turns. But he glanced slightly at 
them, though he looked long and steadily at 
her. <A deep rich piece of color, with the brown 
flush of her check aud the shining lustre of her 
hair, though sad and solitary, weeping by the 
rising and the falling of the fire. 

She started up. He had been so very still 
that he felt sure it was not he who had disturb- 
ed her, so merely withdrew from the window 
and stood near it in the shadow of the wall. 
She opened the door, and said, in an alarmed 
tone, “ Father, was that you calling me?” And 
again, ‘‘ Father!” And once again, after list- 
ening, ‘‘ Father! I thought I heard you call me 
twice before !” 
No response. 


he dropped over the bank and made his way 


back, among the ooze and near the hiding-place, 
to Mortimer Lightwood: to whom he told what 
he had seen of the girl, and how this was be- 
coming very grim indeed. 

“Tf the real man feels as guilty as I do,” said 
Eugene, ‘‘he is remarkably uncomfortable.” 

‘* Influence of secrecy,” suggested Lightwood. 

“T am not at all obliged to it for making me 
Guy Fawkes in the vault and a Sneak in the 
area both at once,” said Eugene. ‘‘Give me 
some more of that stuff.” 

Lightwood helped him to some more of that 
stuff, but it had been cooling, and didn’t answer 
now, 

‘* Pooh,” said Eugene, spitting it out among 
the ashes. ‘* Tastes like the wash of the river.” 

** Are you so familiar with the flavor of the 
wash of the river ?” 

‘IT seem to be to-night. 
been half drowned, and swallowing a gallon of 
it.” 


T 
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ice 


** Influence of locality,” suggested Lightwood. 

**You are mighty learned to-night, you and 
your influences,” returned Eugene. ‘* How long 
do we stay here ?” 

“How long do you think ?” 

“If I could choose, I should say a* minute,” 
replied Eugene, ‘‘ for the Jolly Fellowship Por- 
ters are not the jolliest dogs [have known. But 
I suppose we are best here until they turn us out 
with the other suspicious characters, at mid- 
night.” 


As she re-entered at the door | 


! as if I had | 


Thereupon he stirred the fire, and sat down 
on one side of it. It struck eleven, and he 
made believe to compose himself patiently. Buy 
gradually he took the fidgets in one leg, 
then in the other leg, and then in one arm, and 
then in the other arm, and then in his chin, and 
then in his back, and then in his forehead, an 
then in his hair, and then in his nose; and t| 
he stretched himself recumbent on two cha 
and groaned; and then he started up. 

‘* Invisible insects of diabolical activity sw: 
in this place. I am tickled and twitched 
over. Mentally, I have now committed a bur- 
glary under the meanest circumstances, and t! 
myrmidons of justice are at my heels.’’ 

**T am quite as bad,” said Lightwood, sitti 
up facing him, with a tumbled head, after goin 
through some wonderful evolutions, in 
his head had been the lowest part of him. ‘This 
restlessness began, with me, long ago. All th 
time you were out I felt like Gulliver with the 

| Liliputians firing upon him.” 

**Tt won’t do, Mortimer. We must get int 
the air; we must join our dear friend and broth- 

| er, Riderhood. And let us tranquilize ourselves 
by making a compact. Next time (with a view 
to our peace of mind) we'll commit the crime, 

| instead of taking the criminal. You swear it?” 

‘** Certainly.” 
| «Sworn! Let Tippins look to it. 
in danger.” 

Mortimer rang the bell to pay the score, and 

Bob appeared to transact that business with him; 
|whom Eugene, in his careless extravagance, 
| asked if he would like a situation in the lime. 

trade ? 

| ‘*Thankee Sir, no Sir,” said Bob. 
good sitiwation here, Sir.’’ 

“If you change your mind at any time,” re- 

| turned Eugene, ‘‘come to me at my works, and 
you'll always find an opening in the lime-kiln.” 

‘*Thankee Sir,” said Bob. 

‘This is my partner,” said Eugene, ‘‘ who 
keeps the books and attends to the wages. A 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work is ever my 
partner’s motto.” 

*¢ And a very good ‘un it is, gentlemen,” said 
| Bob, receiving his fee, and drawing a bow out 
| of his head with his right hand, very much as 
| he would have drawn a pint of beer out of the 
| beer engine. 

‘*Eugene,” Mortimer apostrophized him, 
laughing quite heartily when they were alone 
again, ‘* how can you be so ridiculous ?” 

“*T am in a ridiculous humor,” quoth Eugene ; 
“‘T am a ridiculous fellow. Every thing is ri- 
diculous. Come along!” 

It passed into Mortimer Lightwood’s mind 
that a change of some sort, best expressed per- 
| haps as an intensification of all that was wildest 
| and most negligent and reckless in his friend, 
| had come upon him in the last half hour or so. 
| Thoroughly used to him as he was, he found 
| something new and strained in him that was for 
| the moment perplexing. This passed into his 


and 
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a 
mind, and passed out again ; 
ed it afterward. 

‘«‘There’s where she sits, you see,” said Eu- 
gene, when they were standing’ under the bank, 
o ared and riven at by the wind. ‘‘ There’s the 
light of her fire.” 

“«T'll take a peep through the window,” said 
Mortimer. 

‘*No, don’t!” 
wm. ‘Best not make a show of her. 
to our honest friend.” 

He led him to the post of watch, and they 
both dropped down and crept under the lee of 
the boat; a better shelter than it had seemed, 


but he remember- 


Eugene caught him by the 
Come 


before being directly contrasted with the blowing | 


wind and the bare night. 
«Mr. Inspector at home ?” whispered Eugene. 
‘‘Here I am, Sir.” 
‘« And our friend of the perspiring brow 
? Good. Any thing 


is at 
the far corner there hap- 
pene d r 

‘His daughter has been out, thinking she 
heard him calling, unless it was aysign to him 
to keep out of the way. It might have been.” 

‘‘TItemight have been Rule Britannia,” mut- 
tered Eugene, ‘‘but it wasn’t. Mortimer!” 
“Here!” (On the other side of Mr. Inspector. 
‘“Two burglaries now, and a forgery !” 

With this indication of his depressed state of 
mind Eugene fell silent. 

They were all silent for a long while. As it 
got to be flood-tide, and the water came nearer 
to them, noises on the river became more fre- 
quent, and they listened more. ‘Io the turning 
of steam-paddles, to the clinking of iron chain, 
to the creaking of blocks, to the measured work- 
ing of oars, to the occasional violent barking of 
some passing dog on shipboard, who seemed to 
scent them lying in their hiding-place. The 
night was not so dark but that, besides the lights 
at bows and mast-heads gliding to and fro, they 
could discern some shadowy bulk attached; and 
now and then a ghostly lighter with a large dark 
sail, like a warning arm, would start up very 
near them, pass on, and vanish. At this time 
of their watch, the water close to them would be 
often agitated by some impulsion given it from 
a distance. Often they believed this beat and 
plash to be the boat they lay in wait for, running 
in ashore; and again and again they would have 
started up, but for the immobility with which 
the informer, well used to the river, kept quiet 
in his place. 

The wind carried away the striking of the 
great multitude of city church clocks, for those 
lay to leeward of them; but there were bells to 
windward that told them of its being One—Two 
—Three. Without that aid they would have 
known how the night wore by the falling of the 
tide, recorded in the appearance of an ever-wid- 
ening black wet strip of shore, and the emerg- 
ence of the paved causeway from the river, foot 
by foot. 

As the time so passed, this slinking business 
became a more and more precarious one. It 
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would seem as if the man had had some intima- 
tion of what was in hand against him, or had 
taken fright? His movements might have been 
planned to gain for him, in getting beyond thei 

reach, twelve hours’ advantage? The honest 
man who had expended the sweat of his brow 
became uneasy, and began to complain with bit- 
terness of the proneness of mankind to cheat him 
—him invested with the dignity of Labor! 

Their retreat was so chosen that while they 
could watch the river they could watch the house. 
No one had passed in or out since the daughter 
thought she heard the father calling. No one 
could pass in or out without being seen. 

**But it will be light at five,” said Mr. In- 
spector, ‘‘and then we shall be seen.” 

** Look here,” said Riderhood, ‘‘ wha 
say to this? He may have been lurking in at 
out, and just holding his own between two o1 
three bridges for hours back.” 

‘*What do you make of that?” said Mr. In- 
spector; stoical, but contradictory. 

‘‘He may be doing so at this present time.” 

**What do you make of that?” said Mr. 
Spector, 

‘*My boat’s among them boats here 
cause’ay.” 

‘‘And what do you make of your boat?” said 
Mr. Inspector. 

“What if I put off in her and take a look 
round? I know his ways, and the likely nooks 
I know where he’d be at such a time 
of the tide, and where he'd be at 
time. Ain't I been his pardner? None of you 
need show. None of you need stir. I can shove 
her off without help; and as to me being seen, 
I’m about at all times.” 

‘*You might have given a worse opinion,” said 
Mr. Inspector, after briefconsideration. ‘ Try it.” 

‘*Stop a bit. Let's work it out. If I want 
you, I'll drop round under the Fellowships 
tip you a whistle.” 

**If I might so far presume as to offer a sug- 
gestion to my honorable and gallant friend, 
whose knowledge of naval matters far be it from 
me to impeach,” Eugene struck in with great 
deliberation, ‘*it would be, that to tip a whistle 
is to advertise mystery and invite speculation. 
My honorable and gallant friend will, I trust, 
excuse me, as an independent member, for throw- 
ing out a remark which 1 feel to be due to this 
house and the country.” 

‘*Was that the T’other Governor, or Lawyer 
Lightwood td asked Riderhood; for they spoke, 
as they crouched or lay, without seeing one an- 


he favors. 


such another 


other’s faces. 

‘In reply to the question put by my honora- 
ble and gallant friend,” said Eugene, who was 
lying on his back with his hat on his face, as an 
attitude highly expressive of watchfulness, ‘I 
can have no hesitation in replying {it not being 
inconsistent with the public service) that those 
accents were the accents of the T’other Govern- 
yr.” 

‘*You've tolerable good eyes, ain't you, Gov- 
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ernor ? ‘Sentve all t: tenn able good eyes, ain’t 
you?” demanded the informer. 

All. 

‘Then if I row up under the Fellowships and | 
lay there, no need to whistle. You'll make out 
that there’s a speck of something or another 
there, and you'll know it’s me, and you'll come 
down that cause’ay to me. Understood all ?” 

Understood all. 

‘Off she goes then! 

In a moment, with the wind cutting keenly at 
him sideways, he was staggering down to his 
boat; in a few moments he was clear, and creep- 
ing up the river under their own shore. 

Eugene had raised himself on his elbow to 
look into the darkness after him. ‘‘I wish the 
boat of my honorable and gallant friend,” he 
murmured, lying down again and speaking into 
his hat, ‘may be endowed with philanthropy 
enough to turn bottom upward and extinguish 
him !—Mortimer.” 

‘* My honorable friend.” 

‘*Three burglaries, two forgeries, and a mid- 
night assassination.” 

Yet, in spite of having those weights on his 
conscience, 
the late slight change in the circumstances of 
affairs. So were his two companions. Its be- 
ing a change was every thing. The suspense 


” 


seemed to have taken a new lease, and to have | 





Eugene was somewhat enlivened by | 


begun wind wan a recent yom There was 
something additional to look for. They were 

| three more sharply on the alert, and less dead- 
ened by the miserable influences of the place and 
| time. 

More than an hour had passed, and they were 
even dozing, when one of the three—each gai 
it was he, and he had not dozed—made out fj- 
derhood in his boat at the spot agreed on. T' 
sprang up, came out from their shelter, and Ww: nt 
down to him. When he saw them coming hy 
dropped alongside the causeway ; so that they, 
standing on the causeway, could speak with him 
in whispers, under the shadowy mass of the 
Jolly Fellowship Porters fast asleep. 

‘* Blest if I can make it out!" said he, staring 
at them. ‘ 

** Make what out ? 

“ No.” 

‘“*What have you seen?” asked Lightwood; 
for he was staring at them in the strang 

‘*T’ve seen his boat.” 

“Not empty ?” 

‘*Yes, empty. And what’s more, —adrift 
And what's more,—with one scull gones And 
what’s more,—with t’other scull jammed in th 
| thowels and broke short off. And what's more, 
|—the boat’s drove tight by the tide ’atwixt two 

tiers of barges. And what's more,—he’s in luck 
if he ain’t!” 


—.. 


} 


Six 


Have you seen him 2” 


st way. 
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UNITED STATES. 


UR Record closes on the 28th of July. The 

session of Congress closed on the 4th of July. 
Our previous Numbers have given a view of the 
general line of debate and the course of thought dur- 
ing this important session. We have not thought 
it expedient to continue the record of this from 
month to month. Several laws of the highest im- 
portance have been enacted; but most of these un- 
derwent great changes during their progress through 
the two Houses. The official copy of the acts of 
the session has not yet been issued, and we must 
here content ourselves with producing a resumé of a 
few of the laws of immediate interest, reserving for 
a future Number a more complete abstract. 

The Turiff Act increases largely the duties on 
imports. We give a few of the leading items. 
Teas pay 25 cents a pound. Sugar, from 3 to 5 
cents, according to grade. Molasses, 8 cents a gal- 
lon; sirups and melado, 2} cents a pound. Bran- 
dy, % and other spirits, $2 a gallon. Wines 
valued at not over 50 cents a gallon, 25 cents; from 
50 cents to $1, 50 cents; over $1, 100 cents, with 
25 per cent. ad valorem in all cases ; Champagnes 
not to pay less than $6 a dozen for quarts. Spirit- 
uous liquors net enumerated, 100 per cent. upon the 
value. Ales, porter, and beer in bottles, 35 cents; 
not bottled, 20 cents a gallon. Cigars, from 75 cents 
to $3 a pound, besides from 20 to 60 per cent. ad 
valorem, Tobacco, 35 to 50 cents a pound. Iron, 
various rates, but none less than 33 per cent. on the 
value. Coal, from 40 to 125 cents a ton. Lead, on 
an average, 2 cents a pound. Gems unset, 10 per 


cent. Wools, from 3 to 10 cents a pound, according 
to grade, with 10 per cent. additional ad va/ore 
Woolen goods, various specified rates, none less than 
50 per cent. on the value, and many more than this. 
Cotton, 2 cents a pound. Cotton manufactures, 
from 5 to 7} cents per square yard, besides from 10 
to 35 per cent. ad valorem—the finer the goods 
higher the rate. Linens, 35 to 40 per cent. Silk, 
25 to 40 per cent. Silk goods generally, 60 per 
cent. China and earthen-ware, 40 to 45. Books, 
25. Fancy soaps, 10 cents a pound and 25 per cent. 
ad ralo plain soaps, 1 cent a pound and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. As far as possible specific duties 
are levied on every article, the general principle be- 
ing that the highest duties are levied upon articles 
of luxury. An additional discriminating duty of 
10 per cent. is imposed upon goods imported in for- 
eign bottoms, except in cases where the contrary is 
specially provided for by law or treaty. This act 
went into effect on the 4th of July. 

The /nternal Revenue Law imposes licenses upon 
every trade and profession, varying with the pre- 
sumed amount of discrimination being 
made against, liquor-dealers, shows, lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and the like. Almost every profession 
is enumerated by name ; of those not specially men- 
tioned, every person whose profession brings an in- 
come of $1000 pays $10 for license. Every possi- 
ble legal document, to be valid, must be stamped, 
the sums for each being set down, varying, as far 
as possible, with the amount denoted by the docu- 
ment. All patent medicines and similar prepara- 
tions are subject to excise, the general principle be- 


“em >; 


business, 
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ing to impose 1 cent for every 25 cents of the price 


of the article. Almost every article of manufacture 
noted with a special tax, amounting, as nearly 
Rail- 


roads, Express Companies, and similar branches of 


is 
as possible, to 5 per cent. upon the value. 


siness, pay from 2 to 5 per cent. of their gross 
receipts. A special tax is also imposed upon many 
urticles of show and luxury. 
and carriages kept for use pay #1, if valued at less 
than #100, with a general increase of a dollar for 
each additional hundred of value. Gold plate pays 
50 cents an ounce; silver plate, 5 cents; but any 
family may have 40 ounces of silver free of tax. 
Incomes are taxed as follows: 


Gold watches, pianos, 


below $600, untax- 
ed, from $600 to $5000, 5 per cent. on excess above 
2600; from $5000 to $10,000, 7} per cent. 
cess over $10,000, 10 per cent. Legacies and suc- 
cessions to real estate pay from $1 to $6 on the hun- 

d, according to the degree of consanguinity be- 
tween the parties. The foreg 
reneral view of the scope of this long and elaborate 


, on ex- 


ing gives merely a 


ldw. 

The Enrollment Law practically renders every 
able-bodied citizen of military age liable to service 
in the army, either personally or by a substitute 
otherwise exempt. It authorizes the President at 
discretion to call for any number of volunteers for 
one, two, or three years; and in case the required 
number of volunteers do not come forward to order 
adrait. Velunteers will receive a bounty of $100 
for each year, one-third to be paid when mustered 

to service, one-third when half the term has ex- 
pired, the other third at the expiration of the term 
of service, If the quota of any district is not filled 
by volunteers within fifty days from the date of the 
call a draft is to be ordered to supply the deficiency, 
in which case no payment of money shall be accept- 
ed as commutation for relieving any drafted man 
from personal military service. The Executive of 
any State may send recruiting agents into any of 
the revolted States except Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana to raise volunteers, who shall be 
credited to the States and districts procuring them. 
This Act was approved by the President on the 4th 
of July, and in accordance with it he issued, on the 
18th, a proclamation calling for 500,000 volunteers 
for one, two, or three years as they might elect. 
And in case this number of volunteers should not 
come forward, a draft was ordered to be made im- 
mediately after the 5th of September, being fifty 
days trom the date of the call, for men sufficient to 
supply the deficiency in every district, these men 
to serve for one year. 

By the Act to increase the pay of soldiers, the pay 
of non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
army has been augmented by about one quarter, 
commencing from May 1. In the engineer and 
ordnance service privates of the first class receive 
$18 a month; those of the second class, and all 
privates in the cavalry, artillery, and infantry re- 
ceive $16 per month, with rations mainly as before. 
The former pay of private soldiers was $13 a month. 
A corresponding increase is made to the pay of non- 
commissioned officers in the army. 

The Act for regulating commercial intercourse be- 
tween the loyal and disaffected States enacts that in 
these latter all property is to be considered as aban- 
doned when the lawful owner is voluntarily absent 
therefrom and engaged in aiding or encouraging the 
rebellion. Abandoned or captured property is to be 
taken charge of and sold; houses and lands may be 
leased for a year, with provisions for the employ- 
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ment and welfare of former slaves. Whenever any 
part of a loyal State is under the control of the in- 
surgents the President may forbid or regulate inter- 
course with it. The President may authorize agents 
to purchase for the United States any products of 
the Insurrectionary States, paying in money hot 
mcre than three-quarters of the market value of the 
articles at New York. No goods shall be taken 
into these States except to the amount and in t) 
manner prescribed by the commanding general of 
the department and by an officer appointed for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury. All of- 
ficers and men of the army and navy are forbidden 
to engage in traffic in these districts. 

An Act was passed by Congress guaranteeing to 
certain States whose governments had been over- 
thrown or usurped a republican form of govern 
ment. Its main provisions were: That the Presi 
dent might appoint a provisional governor for si 
States, to administer the government until a re 
State Government should be established. 
in any State military resistance against the I 
States has 


ch 
gular 
When 
nited 
shall 
them 


com 


eased the Provisional Governor 
enroll all the white male citizens, and request 
to take the oath of allegiance; if a majority 
ply he shall issue a proclamation authorizing them 
to elect delegates to a Convention to form @ State 
government; the dele gates to be chosen by the votes 
of the loyal white citizens, those at home to vote 
where resident, military at the 
head-quarters of their commands; no person 


those in service 
who 
has held high civil or military office under the rebel 
usurpation, or voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States, to be eligible as a delegate. ‘This 
Convention having declared the submission of the 
peo] le to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; and adopted provisions disqualifying for the 
office of governor or member of the Legislature all 
persons who shall have held any important civil or 
military oftice under the Confederacy ; and prohib- 
iting involuntary servitude; and disavowing all 
State or Confederate debts contracted by the usurp- 
ing power, may proceed to the formation of a re- 
publican Constitution to be submitted to the peo- 
ple. 
dissolved by the Provisional Governor, who may at 
his discretion order another. Until such a govern- 
ment is formed and recognized, the Provisional Gov- 
ernor is to enforce the laws of the United States, 
including this Act, which provides especially that 
slavery is abolished, and all slaves and their pos- 
terity enfranchised; that if any one attempts to 
hold in slavery any one declared free by this Act, 
he shall be punished by fine of not less than 1500 
dollars and imprisonment for not less than five or 
more than twenty years; and that person 
who has held or shall hold high civil office, or mil- 
itary office not below the grade of Colonel in the 
rebel service, is declared not to be a citizen of the 
United States. The above are the essential points 
of this Act, which embodies minute directions for 
carrying them into execution.—This Act was pre- 
sented to the President too late for him to take it 
into consideration, and so failed to receive his sig- 
nature. But on the 8th of July he issued a procla- 
mation, stating that while he was not prepared by 
signing it to commit himself to any single plan of 
restoration, or to set aside the Free State Constitu- 
tions already adopted in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
still he was satisfied with this plan as a very 
proper one for the adoption of the people of any 
State who might choose to embrace it ; and he would 


If the Convention refuse to do this it is to be 


every 
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give to such people all aid and assistance; and that 
when in any State armed resistance had ceased, and 


the people had sufficiently returned to their obe- 


dience to the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- | 


ed States, Military Governors would be appointed 
with directions to proceed according to the bill. 

The siege of Petersburg and the invasion of 
Maryland are the topics about which the interest 
in the eastern campaign has mainly centred. 

Smith’s corps was the first of Grant’s army that 
arrived south of the James; it was marched direct- 
ly to Petersburg. This important military position 
had been attempted June 10, nearly a week before, 
by a joint infantry and cavalry expedition under 
Kautz and Gillmore. Kautz gained the first line 
of defenses, but not receiving adequate support from 
Gillmore, who was shortly afterward relieved of his 
command, the attempt failed. During the few days 
between this attack and Smith’s approach the de- 
fensive works about the city were greatly strength- 
ened. Smith's transports were yet coming up when 
at 2 a.m., June 15, he started from Bermuda Hun- 
dred, north of the Appomattox River This river 
separating City Point from Bermuda Hundred, at 
its mouth, skirts the northern front of Petersburg 
about prelve miles above. 

The approach was to be made from the east; 
therefore the Appomattox had to be crossed. This 
was effected by a bridge of boats, After crossing, 
four roads were taken by separate columns; the 
river road on the right by Martindale; farther to 
the left, the City Point road by Brooks, the Jor- 
dan Point road by Hinks with his colored division ; 
Kautz with his cavalry making a detour away to 
the left on the Prince George road. At noon, two 
miles from the city, Smith halted waiting for Kautz 
until evening. But Kautz not arriving, the bat- 
teries north east of Petersburg were carried, a regi- 
ment of Wise’s brigade being captured. This suc- 
cess gave us about sixteen pieces of artillery, and 
a good position. Hancock’s corps came up that 
night, just too late to render the success a decisive 
one; Hancock himself suffering rather seriously 
from his old wounds and not able to keep the sad- 
dle. This corps was placed to the left and south- 
ward of Smith. June 16 other positions were car- 
ried, and in the afternoon Burnside’s corps came up, 
taking a position on Hancock's left. 

But this day also the enemy was reinforced by 
Beauregard, who left his line at Bermuda Hundred 
in so great hurry, not waiting for Lee’s columns to 
come up, that Butler had a good opportunity, which 
he improved, of breaking in upon the railroad be- 
tween Petersburg and Richmond. Lee came upon 
him, his work pretty nearly done, and forced him 
back to his intrencnments. On the eve of the 16th, 
at 6 o'clock, an assault was made by the three 
corps, carrying a line of rifle-pits, followed by an- 
other the next morning, in which two redoubts were 
taken with 450 prisoners. During the 17th War- 
ren’s corps came up, taking the extreme left; and 
Wright's taking the place of the Eighteenth, the 
latter returned to Butler. By Saturday night, the 
18th, the Confederate line was pushed back to its 
ultimate position, on a series of elevations, with its 
flanks resting on the river. The line had the form 
of a crescent, to which the Federal line conformed. 

Petersburg communicates with the South by 
means of three railroads—the Petersburg and Suf- 
folk, the Petersburg and Weldon, and the Peters- 
burgand Lynchburg. The line which Grant’s army 
held on Tuesday, the 21st, stretched across the Ap- 
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pomattox ; Butler’s two corps north of that river 
facing Petersburg on the east, and the four corps of 
the Army of the Potomac on the south, frontiy» 
Petersburg in that direction. But this line crossed 
only one of the three railroads above-mentioned 
viz.: the Petersburg and Suffolk. In order mop. 
closely to invest Petersburg, Grant, on the 94 
moved his Second and Sixth corps, supporting each 
ether at a rather spacious interval, close up to the 
Weldon road ; the Eighteenth Corps taking the place 
of these two on the right. Not only was this move. 
ment anticipated by Lee, who forthwith dispatched 
Hill to the threatened point, but due notice was 
taken of the gap between the Second and Sixth, and 
Hill promptly seizing his advantage pierced the 
weak centre and appeared on Barlow's flank. Bar- 
low fell back, leaving Birney exposed, and the rifle- 
pits of the latter were taken by the enemy, together 
with M*Knight’s battery of four guns. The con- 
fusion was but temporary ; the Second Corps was 
re-formed and joined by the Sixth, when Hill was 
repulsed. 

On the same day Wilson and Kautz made an at- 
tack on the Weldon road further south, about 11 
miles from the Federal left. Crossing the road at 
Reams Station, the track was torn up for several 
miles and valuable property was destroyed. The 
next day the two commands reached the junction 
of the Danville and Lynchburg roads at Burkes- 
ville and destroyed the railroad for several miles. 
They pushed on to Roanoake Station on the Staun- 
ton River to burn the bridge at that point, but find 
ing it strongly cuarded turned back to Roanoke. 
June 28 thev reached a point near Reams Station, 
where they were surrounded by rebel cavalry, un- 
der Hampton and Lee. A battle followed, which 
resulted in the retreat of the Federals. Informa- 
tion of this action and its result led Grant to dis- 
patch the Second and Sixth corps to Reams Station, 
to create a diversion in Wilson’s favor. Kautz 
from his knowledge of the country was able to reach 
Grant’s lines on the 30th; Wilson, taking a more 
circuitous route, came in the next day. Sixty miles 
of railroads were thoroughly destroyed. The Dan- 
ville Road, General Wilson reports, could not be re- 
paired in less than forty days. His loss was from 
750 to 1000 men, including those lost from Kautz’s 
division. 

Hunter's expedition against Lynchburg resulted 
in failure. The details are the following: June 10 
Crook and Sullivan, under Hunter, march from 
Staunton on Lexington; defeat M‘Causland’s bri- 
gade; on the 14th are joined by Averill at Bu- 
chanan ; on the 16th strike the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee railroad at Liberty, twenty miles west of 
Lynchburg, having moved through a gap in the 
Blue Ridge at the Peaks of Otter. Here the 
railroad was destroyed for several miles, including 
a bridge 700 feet long. Hunter then proceeded to 
invest Lynchburg, but before he had completed his 
‘preparations Early came up, and he was compelled 
to retire. 

Hunter, in retreating, followed the line of the 
railroad westward to Salem, and then across the 
mountains to Gauley, in Western Virginia. Early, 
| thus left with no strong force between him and the 
Potomac, marched rapidly up the Shenandoah with 
a force of 22,000 men, including Breckinridge’s 
and Rhodes’s Corps; 5500 of this force was cavalry. 
Leaving about four thousand men to protect Lynch- 
| burg, Gordonsville, and the gaps of the Blue Ridge, 
| he crossed the Potomac, striking the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Railroad at a point just above Harper's Ferry, 
threatening Martinsburg. July 3, Sigel, in com- 
mand at Martinsburg, fell back on Sharpsburg, 
leaving valuable commissary and ordnance stores 
to be plundered by the enemy. The next day all 
the country between Winchester and Williamsport 
was in the hands of the rebels; at nine o'clock p.m. 
Sigel held Maryland Heights, Harper’s Ferry hay- 
ing been evacuated. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, running along the Potomac from Alexandria 
to Cumberland, was very seriously damaged by the 
Confederates, who took possession of Hagerstown, 
and were looking forward to Frederick, from which 
a large amount of Government stores were being 
moved to the North. This was on the 5th. 

On the 9th was*fought the Battle of Monocacy, 
between General Lewis Wallace and the enemy. 
Frederick was evacuated the previous night, and in 
the morning was in the hands of the foe. Early 
jad gathered in all his forces from scattered points, 
concentrating them against Wallace. Ricketts’s Di- 
vision of the Sixth Corps had arrived from Wash- 
ington and was on the field, holding the left of our 
line. The enemy forced the passage of the stream, 
and by their superiority of numbers pressed back 
Ricketts and got in the rear of our right, where the 
hundred days men were, capturing General Tyler, 
who afterward escaped. Wallace then fell back, 
Early pursuing on the Baltimore pike toward Elli 
cott’s Mills. Sunday was a day of intense excite- 
ment at Baltimore. The enemy was now chietly 
occupied in plunder, which they carried on on a most 
extensive scale. Bridges were burned on the North- 
ern Central road; two trains were captured on the 
Philadelphia road, in one of which was Major-Gen- 
eral Franklin, who was taken prisoner, but who aft- 
erward succeeded in effecting his escape; and rail- 
road communication was suspended between W ash- 
ington and the North. Monday evening, July 11, 
the main body of the rebels were on the Seventh 
Street road, six or eight miles from Washington, 
threatening Fort Stevens; but General Augur, in 
command of the defenses of the Capital, sent out a 
brigade of veteran troops which soon succeeded in 
friving the enemy. LEarly’s rear now began to be 
threatened by forces under General Couch and by 
the return of Hunter, who held Martinsburg. On 
Wednesday the invaders recrossed the Potomac 
southward, taking their plunder with them. 

General Foster, having fitted out an expedition 
for the seizure of James Island and other approaches 
to Charleston was partially successful, having cap- 
tured the lower ‘end of the island. Subsequently 
an expedition, under Colonel Gurney of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh New York, fitted out 
for the purpose of capturing Fort Johnson by a night 
attack, signally failed ; a portion of the force, about 
132, were landed, but not being supported in time 
were captured by the rebels. 

In our last Record we left Sherman in possession 
of Alatoona Pass, the gate eastward into the open 
country from the Alleghanies. Sherman’s advance 
on Atlanta from Chattanooga had been along the 
line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, upon 
which it was necessary that he should keep fast hold 
at every step forward. June 6 he reached Ack- 
worth, a few miles south of the Pass; on the 11th 
he made a dépét of Big Shanty Station. Johnston 
confronted him, holding Kenesaw Mountain on the 
railroad, with strong outposts on Pilot Knob and 
Pine and Lost Mountains. Severe skirmishing on 
the 15th gave us Pine Mountain; on the crest of 
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the mountain Polk was killed. At night the Con- 
federate line reached from Kenesaw on the right, 
six miles, to Lost Mountain. 

The Kenesaw, two miles and a half northwest of 
Marietta, is a double hill, the higher peak rising to 
the height of 1828 feet above the level of the sea. 
Lost Mountain is directly east from Kenesaw, north 
of the railroad between Marietta and Dallas. Five 
days more of hard pushing forced in Johnston’s 
left from Lost Mountain. The Confederate com- 
mander now began to mass on the right, contracting 
his lines. M‘Pherson operating on the enemy's 
right also gained some advantages. 

These partial successes led Sherman to adopt 

with some degree of confidence the plan of direct as- 
sault against the Kenesaw, which was set down for 
the 27th of June. The Confederate army on the 22d 
stood in the shelter of the Kenesaw, with its centre 
strongly posted on that mountain, Noses Creek cov- 
ering its left. This creek was crossed by Sher- 
man’s right, his centre meanwhile pressing up to 
the base of the Kenesaw, having carried some com- 
manding positions west of the mountain from which 
the enemy’s position became exposed to an enfilad- 
ing fire. In the assault on the 27th M‘Pherson’s 
corps—the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth, 
commanded respectively by Logan, Dodge, and Blair 
—imoved against the main position on the Kenesaw, 
Blair against the eastern, Dodge against the north- 
ern, and Logan against the western slope. Palmer 
at the same time assailed the enemy's centre, sup- 
ported on the right by Hooker, while Schofield swung 
around to the extreme right. The assault failed, 
resulting in a Federal loss of between two and three 
thousand men. Schofield’s movement on the ene- 
my’s left was then strengthened and pushed for- 
ward, resulting in the evacuation of Kenesaw, July 
3, on the anniversary of the capture of Vicksburg. 
July 5, Johnston took up a position two miles north 
of the Chattahoochee and commenced crossing ; by 
the 9th his whole army was across, having lost a 
large number of prisoners (rumor says 4000) on its 
way from Kenesaw. 

Sherman crossed at various points north of the 
railroad bridge—his main column, after the north 
bank was clear of the enemy, M‘Pherson’s three 
corps somewhat earlier; his whole army being south 
of the Chattahoochee at 9 Pp. M. on Sunday, July 17. 
The line extended from near the mouth of Peach- 
tree Creek, on the right, to Decatur, a distance of 
fourteen miles, as follows: Palmer, Hooker, How- 
ard, Schofield, the three corps of M‘Pherson. That 
Sunday was the beginning of a momentous week. 
Sherman's armv held, as we have seen, a long line, 
resting in the form of an arch on the northeast and 
within five miles of Atlanta. 

In the mean time Bragg, the military super- 
visor of the Confederacy, had visited Atlanta, and 
on the 18th Johnston was removed from command, 
which was assumed by General Hood, and a new 
policy was adopted. His plan was well conceived. 
He knew that a line fourteen miles long must be 
weak somewhere ; he would strike the right centre, 
fold Sherman's right wing back on the Chattahoo- 
chee and then turn upon and annihilate the left. On 
Wednesday, therefore, July 20, he came out and 
hurled his columns against Hooker's corps, which 
was after all not the weak point, making three as- 
saults which were ‘* bloodily repulsed.” 

Not satisfied, Hood assaulted again on Friday and 
with even poorer success than before, leaving, so 
says report, 7000 killed and wounded on the field, 
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and inflicting on the Federal army a Joss of 2500. 
It was on this day that M‘Pherson was killed. 

Sherman in the mean time advanced his lines, 
directing particular attention to the destruction of 
the Confederate lines of retreat. On Thursday he 
had gained_a position commanding a portion of At- 
lanta; M‘Pherson moved up to within two miles 
and a half of the city on the south and east, his left 
under Blair holding a position near the Macon road. 
There are four great lines of railroad which centre 
in Atlanta. Northerly runs the Western and At- 
lantic road, along which Sherman had been pushing 
Johnston across the mountains for three months. 
On the east is the road to Augusta, branching off 
to Charleston and Savannah: the trunk of this 
road was held by M‘Pherson at Decatur. 
south runs the Macon road, also connecting with 
Savannah; a short distance south of Atlanta it 
branches off into the West Point and Montgomery 
road. 


This latter road had been very lately the object | 


of a raiding expedition under the command of Gen- 
eral Rousseau, who started from Nashville, July 8, 
with 2700 cavalry, consisting of four regiments 
which concentrated at Decatur, in Northern Ala- 
bama. Proceeding from Decatur, July 10, and 
crossing the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, Rousseau 


On the | 


struck for that portion of the West Point road be- 
tween Montgomery and Opelika. During this 
reach of eight miles there are eight railroad bridges, 
all of which were destroyed, also bridges between 
Opelika and West Point. He reached Sherman's 
lines at Marietta on the 23d. 
| General Forrest was severely punished about the 
| middle of July by Generals Smith, Mower, and 
Grierson. Several engagements occurred on differ- 
j} ent days, in all of which Forrest, with Lee and 
| Walker, were defeated. Grierson estimates the 
| Confederate loss as not less than 4000. Smith was 
compelled to return for want of supplies. The bat- 
tles with Forrest took place between Corinth and 
| Okolona in Mississippi, on the Mobile railroad. 

Smith’s and Rousseau’s expeditions started out 
nearly at the same time. About the same time 
also Slocum fitted out two expeditions from Vicks- 
burg into the interior of Mississippi. These were 

| probably only a diversion in favor of Smith and 
Rousseau ; if they meant any thing more than this 
| they certainly failed. 

The Confederate cruiser Alabama, which has so 
long been the scourge of our commerce, was de- 
stroyed on the 19th of June off the port of Cher- 
bourg, France, by the United States steamer Kear- 
sarge, Captain Winslow. The Alabama, Captain 


| 





MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


ssnceceeenssmsiamsiaaciaatatecnat oo : 
Semmes, arrived at Cherbourg on the lith, from a 
cruise in the Indian Ocean. In accordance with 
the French law of neutrality she was warned to 
eave that port. On the morning of the 19th she 
steamed out of the harbor, which was watched by 
the Kearsarge. The French iron-clad La Couronne 
followed her until she was beyond French waters. 
The Kearsarge stood off. followed by the Alabam 
for about three leagues, so as to be sure that the 
, should take place clear of French maritim¢ 
urisdiction; she then turned to meet the enemy. 
The force of the two vessels was as nearly as possi- 
ble equal; the crew of the Kearsarge was a litile 
more numerous, the armament of the 
somewhat heavier. The Alabama opened fire at 
11 o'clock at long range, the Aearsarge reserving 
her fire for a little until they came closer. During 
the action both vessels moved in a series of circles, 


Alabama 


cradually diminishing, and having a common cen- 
tre, so that each kept her starboard battery bearing 
upon her opponent. The fire of the Alabama was 
1 I 

more rapid, that of the Kearsarge more accurate. 
The commander of the Kearsarge had taken the 


recaution to protect, in a measure, some vital 


I - ; 
points of his vessel, by suspending the iron anchor- 
‘ 


hains over the side; this is a novelty in naval 
war, having been previously only used by one of 
our vessels in the capture of New Orleans. In a 
quarter of an hour after the action began the A/a- 
bama began to suffer severely. At every moment 
she suffered more and more, while the Aearsarg 

was scarcely harmed. In less than an hour the 
Alabama was in an almost sinking state, and her 
commander attempted to run toward the shore in 
order to reach French water; the Kearsarge crowd- 
ed all steam to shut her off, and coming within 400 
vards, delivered a broadside which reduced the en- 
emy to a hopeless condition. Captain Semmes, 
finding his vessel going down, struck her flag, or 
dered his crew to jump overboard, and sent a boat 
with an officer to surrender his vessel and ask as- 
sistance to save his crew. All the serviceable boats 
of the Kearsarge were got out for that purpose. 
Meanwhile an English yacht, the Deerhound, own- 
ed by a Mr. Lancaster, whose family were on board, 
had come out of Cherbourg to see the fight. He 
was hailed from the Kearsarge and requested to aid 
in saving the crew of the Alabama. His boats 
picked up about forty, including Semmes and most 
of his officers: the boats of the Kea "sarge saved 
and nine more were rescued by a French 
The Alabama lost 7 killed on board, 17 
drowned, and 12 wounded. The loss of the Kear- 
sarge was three wounded, only one mortally. The 
vessel was scarcely harmed, and at the close of the 
action was in a condition to engage again. Mean- 
while the commander of the Deerhound put off for 
the English coast, with the men whom he had pick- 
ed up, Captain Winslow never imagining that one 
who bore the flag of the Royal Yacht Club would 
be guilty of thus dishonorably rescuing his prison- 
ers. Semmes was landed in England, and received 
with much warmth, and he declared that he would 
soon be afloat in another Alabama. This, if more 
than bravado, was supposed to refer to the Rappa- 
hannock, formerly the English steamer Victor, which 
had been bought by the Confederates, taken with- 
out armament to Calais, in France, where she was 
then lying; others supposed it to refer.to the Yed- 
do, a steamer built in a French port, ostensibly for 
the China trade, but presumed to be designed for 
the Confederates; this vessel soon after put to sea, 
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sixty ; 
pilot-boat. 


d that she ha ! 

Others still suppose tl 
it referred to another vessel building in | 
Captain Winslow meanwhile took his prisoners into 
Cherbourg, and as French law does not permit the 
detention of foreign prisoners of war, and as he had 


and it was ant 1 been s 
Prussian Government. 


gland 


no roem for them on his own vessel, he 
them on parole. 

Soon after two other United States steamers, the 
and the Niagara, arrived in these wa- 
and the arrival of two Confederate steamers is 
One of these was supposed to be the 
and the other the Florida; this last is 
thought improbable, as that vessel was only a few 
days before known to be off the American coast. It 
is generally thought to be a Confederate corvette, 
name unknown, which had been reported in the 
neighborhood of Gibraltar, At the date of July 13 
there was a report of a naval action having 
fought between two of these vessels, but the 
brought two days later failed to confirm the ru 

Mr. Chase resigned his post as Sec retary of | 
Treasury on the 30th of June. The place was of- 
fered to Mr. Tod, ex-Governor of Ohio, who de- 
clined to accept it on account of his health. It was 
then offered to and accepted by Hon. William Pitt 
Fessenden, Senator from Maine, and Chairman of 
the Finance Committee in the Senate. The fina 
cial policy of the new Secretary, as far as develope 
seems to be to diminish rather than increase the 
which is thought to be greater 
than is required by the wants of the country, and 
thus to have in part caused the present increase of 
prices; to rely upon taxes for funds to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of Government, including interest on 
the public debt, and to procure what other amount 
required for the prosecution of the 
loans from the people. Under authority of an Act 


passed 200,000,000 


released 


Sacramento 
ters; 
announced. 

General Lee, 


amount of currency, 


may be war’ by 
in June he proposes to issue 
in Treasury no three years, 
rest at the ra nt. These 


be of #50, $100, $500, $1000, and 25000, 


pay ible 


in 


o bear 
of 7%, per ce not 


to 

to hav 
coupons attached for the payment of interest semi- 
annually in lawful money ; 
to be convertible, at the option of the holder, int 
bonds at 6 per cent., redeemable in gold after 1872 
and payable in 1887. This proposition was accom- 
panied by a cogent appeal to the people of the Unit- 
ed States, urging them, on the grounds of interest 

and patriotism, to take part in this National loan. 
The Opposition Members of Congress put forth, 
on the 2d of July, an ‘* Address to the People of the 
United States, and particularly to the people of the 
States which adhere to the Federal Government,” 
arguing that there is good reason for changing the 
administration and policy of the General Govern- 
ment, through the instrumentality of suffrage, in 
the elections of the present year. The address as 
serts that it is useless to speak to the President or 
the majority in Congress. It charges the Presi- 
dent with the engrossment of power; with military 
interference in elections ; with the creation of bogus 
States; with illegally raising troops; with unneces- 
sary and hateful conscription; with the payment of 
exorbitant bounties ; with employing colored troops 
on an equality with white soldiers ; with setting up 
a false and ruino pancial system; with placing 
us in peril of nse. with endeavor- 
ing to corrupt the race by amalgamation with ne- 
It then proposes to organize an Opposition, 
upon the general basis that all laws shall be exe 
cuted; that the alleged wrong measures of Govern- 


inte 


these notes at maturity 
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groes, 
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ment shall be abandoned ; that all troops shall be 
raised through and officered by State authority ; 
that in reconstructing the Union the States shall 
stand as before the war, except as to changes which if 
may be agreed upon between or among them ; that | 
the Constitution should be so amended as to provide 
against the uncontrolled domination of sectional 
parties North or South; and that there should be a 
general amnesty proclaimed except for particular 
offenses. This address, of which the above are the 
leading points, is signed by nine members from 
Pennsylvania, thirteen from Ohio, five from Indiana, | 
eight from Illinois, one from Wisconsin, two from 
Kentucky, one from Virginia, two from Delaware, 
one from New Jersey, and one from New Hampshire 
—13 in all, of whom 7 are Members of the Senate, 
and 36 of the House of Representatives. 

A singular but abortive effort has been made to | 
open negotiations for peace between the Union and 
the Confederacy. After some preliminary negotia- | 
tions, which appear to have been conducted by Mr. 
William C. Jewett, George N. Sanders, once Navy 
Agent at New York, and recently an active agent | 
for the Confederates abroad, wrote to Mr. Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, that Clem- 
ent C. Clay of Alabama, and James P. Holcombe 
of Virginia, and himself, with one other, whose 
name was not given, were in Canada, and were 
ready to go to Washington if a safe-conduct were 
given them. Mr. Greeley, who had gone to Niag- 
ara Falls authorized to act in the matter, replied 
that, understanding them to be bearers of a propo- | 
sition for peace, he was authorized to promise the | 
safe-conduct; the blank left for the name was filled 
by him with that of Jacob Thompson, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Mr. Buchanan. 


Clay | 


and Holcombe replied, intimating that Mr. Thomp- 


son was not the person intended; that they were 

not accredited agents of the Confederate Govern- | 
ment to submit propositions for peace, but they were 
in its confidential employment, were familiar with | 
its wishes, and would be furnished with authority 
to act. They asked for a safe-conduct to Washin<- 
ton, and thence to Richmond. Mr. Greeley replied 
that under this changed aspect of the case he must | 
await instructions from the President. These came | 
in the shape of the following dispatch from the 
President, addressed ‘*To Whom it may concern ;” 

“ Any proposition which embraces the restoration of | 
peace, the integrity of the whole Union, and the abandon- 
ment of slavery, and which comes by and with authority 
that can control the armies now at war against the Unit- 
ed States, will be received and considered by the Execu- 
tive Government of the United States, and will be met by 
liberal terms on substantial and collateral pointe, and the 
bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe-conduct both 
ways,” 

Upon the reception of this reply, the Confederate 
agents at once broke off all further correspondence, 
affirming that the document precluded negotiation, 
and prescribed in advance the terms and conditions 
of peace, returning to the original policy of *‘ no bar- 
gaining, no negotiations, no truces with the rebels 
except to bury their dead, until every man shall 
have laid down his arms, submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and sued for mercy.” 


EUROP 
The latest intelligence ip Plan shows no 
increase of friendly feeling to the United States. 


The warm reception given to Captain Semmes indi- 
cates the current of sentiment in leading circles. 
With cotton quoted at 31 pence a pound, instead of 
a little less than 8 pence, which was the ruling price | 


| ago. 


Tt. 
just before the war—a fourfold increase attributed 
to our blockade—the feeling among financial anq 
commercial circles could not well be other than hos. 
file to us; for the life of England depends upon buy- 
ing raw cotton cheaply and selling it when m; 


AnU- 
factured dearly. 


Moreover, the high rates of Wages 


| attainable in the United States are drawing away 
the best part of the laboring class. 
ly the case in Ireland, whence the emigration is fas, 


This is especial. 


approaching the highest numbers reached ten years 
Most of the emigrants now leaving take wit} 
them not only their persons and their capac ity for 
labor, but no ‘inconsiderable amount of capital. A 
few years ago the policy of the British Government 


| was to encourage emigration ; now it is to discour- 


age it. Moreover the Opposition, who hope to re- 


| place the present Ministry, are committed to action 


against the friendly or at least neutral course which 
the Government has endeavored to maintain. A 
strong pressure is thus steadily brought to bear or 
the Government to induce a change of policy, and 
it has not been without its effect. Thus in Parlia- 
ment Mr. Lindsay has just given notice of a motion 
in favor of the interference of Great Britain, an 

this was postponed at the special request of th 
cabinet. A deputation from a body calling itself a 
society for obtaining a cessation of hostilities had 
an audience with Lord Palmerston, and it is now 
said that Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commissioner, 
has had an interview with the Premier, which was 


| quite satisfactory to him. 


The Danish question, meanwhile, for the moment 
absorbs European interest. The Peace Conference 
held its final session on the 25th of June, having, 


| as had for some time been foreseen, accomplished 


no practical result. The neutral powers agreed to 


| a partition of the Duchies, and proposed the line of 


the Schlei. Denmark would consent to this, but 
the Germanr claimed more. So fighting was re- 


| newed, the Danes, overmatched, getting the worst 


of it, and the Prussians capturing the island of Al- 
sen. The latest report is that the King of Den- 


| mark, apparently despairing of any substantial aid 
| from England, has resolved upon a new policy ; 


has 
dismissed his former ministers, and asks peace with 
Prussia, and proposes that Denmark shall be ad- 
mitted as a member of the German Confederation, 


| placing her navy under the control of the Diet. 


If this is accomplished the German Confederation 
will soon be able to take rank among the great 
maritime powers, the point at which Prussia and 


| the minor German states have really all along been 


aiming. Such a result can not be pleasing to En- 


| gland and France, who now hold between them the 
| control of the ocean. 


Moreover, no little uneasi- 
ness has been felt on account of a meeting lately 
held by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, which was reported to have in effect resulted in 


| a league between these powers against England and 
| France. 


There is, however, no sure evidence of the 
accomplishment of any such league. Meanwhile 
the personal relations of the English court with the 
belligerents have no small part in complicating 
British action. The eldest daughter of the Queen 
is married to the Prince of Prussia, presumptive 
heir to the crown; while the wife of the Prince of 
Wales, who may at any time become Queen of 
Great Britain, and who is said to have gained com- 
plete control over her feeble husband, is daughter 
of the King of Denmark. The Queen herself ap- 
parently leans to the German side; but the future 
Q:-een, of course, is in favor of the Danes. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


R. JARVES, a gentleman who has devoted a 
N large part of his life to the study of pictures, 
and of whose interesting collection of old works we 
believe that we spoke with sincere praise some years 
ago, has recently published a book called ** The 
Art-Idea,” which we have not yet had the good 
fortune to see. But we learn from a review of it 
that the remarks upon pictures, in which the Easy 
Chair has sometimes indulged, are mentioned by 
Mr. Jarves in the terms which, the impartial re- 
viewer assures us, their shallowness properly mer- 
its. Now the Easy Chair acknowledges a pleasant 
perplexity. It does not know whether to be more 
indignant that any body Should call any of its re- 
marks shallow, or gratified that its harmless chat 
should be honored by the notice of an actual, print- | 
ed, and bound book: printed and bound, too, if the | 
author’s previous works establish any precedent, in | 
the most attractive and becoming manner. Sitting 
quietly by the way weaving leaves and transient 
little blossems into the prettiest chaplet it can con- 
trive, and hanging it every month upon the fence 
in the modest hope that some passer-by may have a | 
momentary pleasure, here comes a nobleman whirl- 
ing along in his glittering chariot, and disdainfully 
exclaims, ‘‘ Trash! rubbish! that is not a diamond 
crown.” True, O King! it is but a poor little nose- | 
gay. Have the grace to consider it. | 
The criticism, by which imposing name our chat | 
about pictures is called, is only an expression of 
opinion or of impressions. The Easy Chair reads a | 
book, or hears an opera, or sees a picture, and tells 
its cronies what it thinks of them. The opinions 


are very likely po@r enough, and the impressions 


shallow; but shall all conversation stop because it 

is not profound or wise? Our friend in the chariot, | 
as we learn from the reviewer, calls Leutze the For- | 
rest of Amerigan painters. What opinion does he 

suppose Mr. Leutze and his friends entertain of that | 
opinion? We are all the Archbishop and Gil Blas, | 
**I most humbly beg that you will not be offended 

with my freedom,” quoth Gil Blas. ‘‘God forbid 

(cried the Archbishop with precipitation), God for- 

bid that I should find fault with it. In so doing I 

should be very unjust. I don't at all take it ill 

that you speak your sentiment: it is your senti- 

ment only that I find bad. I have been most 

egregiously deceived in your narrow understand- 

ing.”’ 

It was only yesterday that the Easy Chair met 
Silex in Broadway, and talked for an -hour under an 
awning by the Astor House. 
Elia had in mind when he wrote of imperfect sym- 
pathies. ‘ You may have an opinion of a contem- 
porary picture,” said he, ‘‘ but you have no right to 
express it, for it is the painter's bread and butter. 
You pierce innocent hearts with your steel pen- 
point—and none the less surely if the pen be gold. 
You say a fine sharp thing, and it costs a toiling 
artist his Sunday's beef or his month by the sea or 
among the hills. It pleases your vanity to be 
smart in print, and some poor fellow’s boy must go 
without a quarter's schooling in consequence. No 
truly humane man will express an opinion which 
makes a patient, industrious, worthy fellow-creature 
suffer.” 

This is a philosophy which puts the Easy Chair 
and the author who finds his opinions of pictures 
shallow into the same category. For it declares 


It was Silex that | 


that no unfavorable opinion, however shallow, how- 
ever sincere and profound, must be expressed if i? 
endangers any body’s revenue innocently derived. 
But the Easy Chair does not surrender. If Martin 
Farquhar Tupper issues a volume of sonnets—what 
are depreciatory adjectives made for if not to be ap- 
plied to the case at sight? If people believe brass 
to be gold, they will pay accordingly ; but it is no 
reason for any body who knows to keep silence be- 
cause the merchant himself believes it to be gold. 

“ Yes,” says Silex, “ but you do not know about 
pictures.” 

“Yes,” ery the painters, “‘let only those who 
know criticise.” 

Very well, does the critic who, with justice that 
we do not question, knows the Easy Chair's opinion 
of pictures to be worthless, also know that Leutze is 
the Forrest of American artists ? 

Certainly not. Thatis, after all, his opinion only. 
The whole thing is a matter of opinion, because art, 
viewed esthetically, is not an exact science. A spec- 
tator is surely not shallow because he finds pleasing 
points in Guido, nor profound because he delights 
in the sculptures of the Medici chapel. All that 
Silex, or the author of the Art-Idea, or the National 
Academy of Design, can demand of any man who 
talks about pictures is that he shall say what he 
honestly thinks. A picture is indeed, under some 
circumstances, an article of merchandise like a keg 
of red herring, just as a man has two legs like a 
dodo; but the likeness ends there. A man has un- 
doubtedly a right to print in the Evening Post his 


| opinion that the red herring of Aker and Co. are bet- 


ter than those of Baker and Co., or that he prefers 
Muir's Scotch pale ale to the Philadelphia brew. It 
may be a very small-beer business, But why should 
Baker and Co. and Philadelphia complain? It isa 
matter of taste. 

Any competent person can prove to all of us that 
we ought to believe every proposition in Euclid. 
He may show to us conclusively that each is so and 
can not be otherwise. But neither Ruskin, nor 
Haydon, nor Sir Joshua Reynolds, nor Goethe, nor 
Jarves, can prove to any one of us that we ought to 
admire Michael Angelo more fhan Raphael, or Ra- 

| phael more than Titian. Most men would enjoy 
| Macaulay more than Milton. Nay, the one bun- 
dred and seventh edition of Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, which we recently saw announced, 
| shows how much milk is found in that cocoa-nut. 
| Is the expression of the pleasure improper? It may 
| show shallowness, but if only profundity is to be 
| allowed in print, who shall be censor? Let only 
| those criticise pictures who know! exclaim the 
| painters. But that does not help us. We still 
stick fast at the old question, Who knows ? 
| At this point, Rossiter, the artist, who, although 
| he has left the city and lives in the lovely hollow 
| of the Hudson highlands, is devoted as ever to his 
| easel, puts in his friendly word. Busied with a 
| grave and important work, the Life of Christ, illus- 
| trated in a series of large pictures, he is not in the 
| least removed from the most active sympathy with 
| all the interests of the art world, and watched from 
| his eyrie the contest that shook it during the spring. 
| He says: 
“Tt should obtain as a canon in criticism that the 
| critic shall be a professor of the art, science, occupation, 
| or exaft which he criticises. Then, so far as he can show 
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through his works his perceptive power, so far may he be 
recognized as critical authority and no farther. 

Let me illustrate and define the position, by a paral- 
lelism in another calling. Were you and I to have had 


tke unfortunate opportunity of witnessing one of the many | 


battles in Virginia, from a stand-point where we could 
command the field as much as possible, we would use our 


individual perceptive faculties to the making up an opin- | 


ion of what was going on within the scope of our vision, 
and, having tolerably good eyes, we should be able to nar- 
rate all that we saw. Since our earliest school-days we 
have read of battles, from those of the Amorites and Hit- 
tites, to that of yesterday. These we would apply to as- 
sist in making intelligent all that we saw. We might 
recall the struggles of Thermopyle and Marathon, of 
Blenheim and Waterloo, of Quebec and Trenton—the dis- 
cipline of the Greek, the system of the Roman phalanx and 
legion, the tactics of Cesar, the strategy of Napoleon. 
Having dipped somewhat into military engineering we 
are familiar with its principles, from the practice of the 
Pheenicians to Vauban, and thence to our day. 
talk glibly of projectiles, can quofe the exact projection 
and range of an Armstrong or a Parrot-rifled bore, reeling 
off any amount of statistics to prove our erudition. 
know an officer or two, with whom we have bandied opin- 
ions, and gathered professional authority. But alas! as 


we stand on the summit, so well out of reach of a stray | 


shot as to secure a cool judgment, we see here and 
there the marshaling of battalions, the sectional move- 
ments of a great army. We begin to form our theory of 
what is to be done; are immensely wise as to the method 
and its result. Yonder is a small wreath of smoke, there 
larger wreaths, anon a great deal @f noise, obscuring 
clouds, blinding dust, a helter-skelter, hither and thither, 
apparently nothing but chaos. We hail an officer speed- 
ing past. ‘Ho, friend! does not yonder battle betoken 
defeat to the enemy?” When you hear his reply of dis- 
dain: ‘That which you see is only-a skirmish, the battle 
is being fought miles away.’ 


‘*Scarcely a person can be brought to the humiliating | 


avowal that he does not perceive all that another does in 
an object, scene, or incident. But until he has gone into 
an artistic analysis of what his eyes behold he little dreams 
how near the mole’s are his optical penetration. 

“The art of drawing is neither more nor less than the 
faculty of describing by lines what one sees; and just so 
far as a person sees comprehensively, so far can that per- 
son define the contour of an object, or the space it occu- 
pies relatively to other objects, by boundary lines. And 
so of the perception of local light and dark, light and 
shade, color and texture, which make the qualities of all 
visible things which can be rendered by painting, and 


through the subtle knowledge of which, in proper combi- | 


nation, the artist is enaljed, by means of a few pigments, 


brushes, and a flat surface, to convey an impression or 


representation of them to the mind of a beholder. 


“It is true that looking at Nature attentively educates | 


the eye and perceptive faculties to determining approxi- 
mate qualities in a picture, and the study of good pictures 
enables the student of them to better comprehend the mys- 
teries of nature. But he can only arrive at the power 
of close discrimination and scrutiny through the process 
pursued by artists in their education. 

‘* Nothing is so illusive as this matter of vision, and 


hence young students, with their eyes just opening, their | 


ideality active, and their feelings keen, think they can 
scan the whole arena of art’s domain, and sit in arrogant 
judgment on the works of all ages and classes of minds. 


“A few years, and their assumption becomes tempered | 


to a healthier, wiser, and more judicious recognition of 
their own range of observation. And late in life they find 
the telescopes they clutched as boys are only tin horns— 
things to blast through, and not the tubes through which 
to read the stars. 

‘Ifthe neophytes in art, then, are deluded in their es- 
timate of how much they see and gauge, how much more 
so are the critics who have not even entered at the door 
through which only positive knowledge in sight can be ob- 


? 
“On the walls of an Exhibition gallery are hung a | 


promiscuous array of pictures, the products of different 
minds, possessing some qualities in common, but each 


We can | 


We | 


| young or too old, for the period of life? 
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| with its individual excellence arising from the individy. 
| ality of the artist. Comparisons in works of art, there 
fore, are inconsistent and unphilozophical. With as much 
| reason one can assert that an oak is better than a hick. 
| ory, a willow than a cedar, a stramonium than a Tose- 
|} bush. Each have their application in the divine 
my. One for ships, another for wheel-barrows : one for 
charcoal, another for decorative uses; one for medicine. 
} another for fragrance and beauty. Nor must we - 
found things, and say which is best, until we have scanned 
| all its usea, and even then with broadest latitude and am- 
plest qualification. True, the spectator may say that Mr 
Church excels Mr. Kensett, or Mr. Kensett excels Mr 
Church; that Mr. Leutze is superior to Mr. John 
| Mr. Johnson is the abler artist. But the united testim 
| of fifty men does not any the more make one superi 
the other, or define the standard of excellence. 
‘And here we arrive at the next canon in art-criti- 
| cism. None should attempt fo define standards of excel. 
lence, methods, direction, or planes of difference, except 
those who are conceded as masters of a calling. 

‘*Now, inasmuch as no one mind has all the ,qualities 
requisite for a perfect artist, so no artist can be considered 
oracular except in the qualities which constitute his partic. 
| wlar excellence; while in the elements of which he is defi- 
| cient he is more or less fallible. 

**In proof of this, every true artist who has labored 
long at his profession learns his own weaknesses and short- 
comings, and turns for direction and illumination instinct- 
| ively to certain minds who have explored or probed be- 

yond him, conscious that those only who are superior to 
him can healthily criticise his works, and the more ef- 
fectively in the direction they are strongest. Thus, for 
force of dramatic character, for composition, for consist- 
| eney in grouping, the rationale of chiar-oscuro, he would 
consult with one like Leutze, who is eminent in these 
qualities, and solicit his critical opinion before another's; 
for the evanescent expression of aerial gradation, the ten- 
| derness of hue and fullness of texture every where mani- 
fest in nature, he would seek advice from a Kensett: for 
the rendering of a pastoral theme, Durand; for tranquil- 
lity, Casilear; for the analysis of sifes and thoroughness 
of detail, he would go to Church; for breadth and lumin- 
osity, to Gifford or Haseltine; for color, to Coleman; for 
large catholic sentiment and poetry, to Cole; for finesse 
and delicacy, to Shattuck or Hill; for fresh, hearty trans- 
lation of quiet nooks, to Hart; and so,ead infinitum. 
Each and all have their dissimilar qualities of varied ex- 
cellence. So have they each their parish of admirers; 
and all attempts at comparison are senseless, conducive 
to cabals and cliques, with their attendant bickerings, and 
to ignoblé contests among followers or admirers. 

** By the analysis of one picture the rules which should 
obtain in criticism may be explained, and we will take Mr. 
Leutze’s Crossing the Delaware as a conspicuous ilustra- 
tion of our meaning. It is amenable to criticism from dif- 
ferent stand-points. First, every student in history may 
| comment from his knowledge of the historic data. Is the 

scene rendered according to all the facts and traditions ? 
| Are the costumes exact? The nationalities of the group 
consistently given? Do Washington's face and attitude 
convey his character? Is he too tall or too short, too 
Is Greene's por- 
trait from the best authorities? Is the hour of dawn 
right? ete., etc. Second, the material critic. The tailor, 
the shoemaker may scrutinize the facts of their crafts; the 
boat-builder may ask and question of the boat. These 
are the critical provinces of the general beholders. Then 
comes the technicai province, or field of art, with its anal- 
| ysis. Are the positions and groupings consistent and skill- 
| fully disposed? Are the chiar-oscuro, light and shade, 
tone, color, textures, and qualities all satisfactorily ex- 
| pressed ? 
| “Each artist and his satellites immediately begin with 
| their objections. One will think the general color too 
| cold, another too warm for the hour. One will exact more 
generality of treatment, another require more detai!. The 
marine-painter may cavil at the water. The landscapist 
| who has studied winter effects may object to the color and 
consistency of the ice. 

«+ Many may find great incompleteness in the fragmente ; 
but it will be only as the whole theme and its treatment 
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grasped, analyzed, gauged, oth weighed, that a 
really philosophical and intelligent c riticism can be written, 
‘Te accomplish this the critic must bavegll the knowl- 
edge of the various artistic minds, gathered from a long 
practice of f the profession, and a technical knowledge of 
every object introduc d into the work. He must be fa- 
1 ir with the scientific facts on which the rendering 
rests. He must be a dramatist to analyze the situations, 
px a thorough scholar to pronounce on the historic ver- 
Does any critic of our newspapers combine all these 

? Otherwise he is but a quack mentor, and his 

1 hould be regarded as the noisy babblings of one, 
having the public ear, utters falla@fes to the detri- 

t those who are doing their best to Werk out their 


can be 


pro! yptings. 
*Exacting such qualifications 
virtually does away with criticism. This is just the point 
at which we would arrive, namely: As no one within or 
ut the profession has all the qualities necessary for a 
h and oracular art-critic, so a little less arr ce, 
less dogmatic ex cathedra assertion, a little less 
23 in promulgating z shallow opinions, and a little 
, for the constitutional blindness of the art- 

wuld be in better taste. 

ny et the public be encouraged to go to exhibitions, even 
» condition of making them free. Then let the 
educated by the various examples which various 
3 produce. One with ideality 1 will feast on a 
nglomeration of tints such as Turner sent from 
is easel. Another will be stirred to heroism by the deeds 
of Washi n or Luther happily de ‘pi icted. <A third, by 
the touching portrayal of the Sister of Charity's self-sacri- 
fice, may be prompted to merciful acts and seek to do 
likewise. A —_ will find delight in the consgientious 
lation of a tin pot, or derive satisfaction in counting 
leaves of a co wrought with a most marvelous 


in the critic, you say, 


il ¢ 


n] 


“ Another point to which I would allude is the quality 
of the works artists often exhibit. With enema with 
other men, the necessity of providing sustenance for the 
and families often compels them to paint sketcl 
merely for bread, or to mect some pressing pecu n- 
ary want. 
“In art, more than any other pri . ssion, this cor 
nd when an artist has done better thing 
riter would never sneer at the slight works, } 
much he might deplore them, but rather put down to 
rse circumstance, trouble, and necessity, the 
w broods into the market's glare and invidious 


sais 
selves 


escape 


“Then again, there are waif thoughts which an artist 
s off, and is willing to scatter among those who will 
ain them for what they are worth, 
ny can afford to give a trifle for a thought sketchily 
ssed where one can pay for amplifying the thought 
gh months of labor. Such works are not subjects for 
criticism, nor have they a definite value. One may be 
willing to give as many dollars as another would pence 
for the same thing. And so of the sale value of an artist's 
elaborate works. As there are no defined laws of criticism 
so there is no standard of pecuni A picture to- 
day may bring a fabulous price. Next year none so poor 
to do it mone y reverence. One class of artists are popular 
this month, another will be next. Many of the most en- 
during fame scarcely realized enough in their lifetime to 
keep them from the fangs of penury. Others rioting in 
favors while ying, being dead, have their works deemed 
valueless. So in this aspect of the question it behooves 
critics to look to their conceits and sounding par: 
all times have the false prophet 
is not a pleasant reputation to possess. 
“There is a great wrong inflicted, in nearly every in 
stance unwittingly doubtless, by the conductors of journals 
in permitting one who is expert with pen to write plati- 
tudes or dogmatic opinion behind the snonymous shield. 
The nameless sheltered individual, with a little more knowl- 
edge than the generality of his readers, is enabled by the 
use of a few technical phrases and sounding sentences to 
impose his opinion on the unlearned. 
fertile in mischief to the a diversified, healthy, 
catholic art. And each profession should enter its protest 
against all such specious, deluding, and seemingly authori- 
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tative opinion, nfore especially =e 1 prompted by the 
animus which is so evident in some of the recent art no- 
tices. 

“We are living in an age when the iconociast rather 
should be immolated, that each may be permitted to w 
s which symbolize to him or her the most 
gentlest, the purest, or the loftiest ideas.” 


ship the image 
attractive, the 


The proper limits of the discussion here for 
month pes reacl and the Easy Chair will n 
take up the gage so pleasantly thrown down. But 
he must protest against interposing bread and but- 
ter as a bar to wsthetic criticism, for in that case 
there would be no mention of any works of any kind 
whatever except praise. What are called art-criti- 
cisms, whether in Mr. Jarves’s book, in the columns 
of a newspaper, or in this mild domain of the Easy 
Chair, are merely the opinions and impressions of the 
amiable writers, modified and enlightened by 
or less study and thought. To claim that « 
shall be a complete master of the subj 
aspect and detail is wild, because his opini 
favorable, or his criticism, is that the 
thor himself is not a master. Of course « 
who writes for the public is morally bout 
sincerely and not g eneag nag ul I 
knowledge of I ictures, for % 10 musical 
r, he should be dissuaded Gens undertaking to 

ree of paintings and music. But as for prohibit- 
ing all art-criticism not licensed by the National 
Academy, or granting that ne ws any thing 
about pictures except the follic 


very man 


| to write 


Cn 


body kn 
painters, these are 
against which the y Chair will conti 
the shallow rill of his protest. Sin 
tongues and pens will write and talk about 
let us hope that their observations may be in 
and profound; but let us demand that they shall be 


sincere. 


) pour 


t 
le with 


res, 


4 | 
stl 
tell 


rent 
igent 


TERE was never a lovelier day 
of July than we had this year, and tl 
probably a sincerer observance of it. 
taught us the worth of what seemed 
from familiarity and the solemnity of what had } 
come almost a mere holiday, Indeed, 
of the Fourth could not desire a mor 
phasis than the times give to his t 
were wise he could not fail to s 
character of our revolution as di 
all others and from mere rebellion. I 
indeed, took up arms against his government, 
was a rebel. But it does not follow, 
Jacobite gentry in Great Britain did the 
thirty years before, that they were 
Washington, although they were equally rebels. 
As the Rey. Dr. Thompson so well states the truth 
“We can not say ‘a rebellion is a reb@lion,’ or ‘ our 
fathers rebelled, therefore may w' 4 
tions failing, that which was made 
may be in us a crime.’* 

There was one pleasant incident of the Fourth 
this year which was the diversion of money from 
mere selfish enjoyment to the refreshment of the sol- 
diers. A generous and timely suggestion was made 
that fresh vegetables should be sent to the army, 
and two or three gentlemen taking the matter earn- 
estly in hand, subscriptions poured in, a vessel was 
freighted, and on the happy day onions, beets, cab- 
bages, and other grateful food were served to great 
numbers of the soldiers at the very front near Pe- 
tersburg 
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* «Rev roluti on against Free Government 
but a Crime.” An Address by Joseph P. T! 
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The city was comparatively quiét, and the acci- | changed because you call it a peach, or that a 
dents were very few. There was but one thing to | good man is not the same as a Christian. No one 
be regretted, which was, that the news of the sink- | who saw him will ever forget his sweet Asian tray. 
ing of the Alabama was not received until the morn- | quillity, or believe that Zoroaster had only the Joos 
ing of the fifth. Yet it was not far from the Fourth | of wisdom. Some months ago he sent, in metnorr 
when it came; and it renewed, during the season | of his kind reception in America and interest jy, ;/. 
of the anniversary, that national pride in the navy | cause, a sum of money to be used as the wisdom of 
which was last year gratified for the army by the | his friends here should decide. And there is jo 
victory at Gettysburg. | finished and published a translation which he }\a 

The old ‘Fourth of Julys” we shall not see caused to be made of the Zend-Avesta, or Persia; 
any more. The days in which war was only a| bible. It hadybeen edited in the original by Ger. 
name of past and incredible suffering have gone | man scholags, but Dr. Bleeck has now for the first 
forever. The soldier is no longer a queer and ludi- | time rendered it into English. One hundred copies 
crous figure, whom, in our pride of peace, we sin- | have been left in England for sale among English 
cerely pitied. The militia musters, and sham-| scholars. The rest of the edition Cama takes with 
fights, and Cornwallises, that were such parodies | him to India for the use of his brethren, who are the 
upon the tragedy of war, will never again seem to | merchants there, and more familiar with the English 
us so absurd and contemptible. The soldier is now tongue often than the original language of their 


the most serious figure in the population, and war 
is the most familiar and terrible fact of the times. 

We shall learn, and the lesson will point many 
a Fourth of July oration yet undelivered, that na- 
tions are not altogether the worse for war, and that 
there are many greater calamities. In the homes, 
indeed, where the individual blow falls, shattering 
many more lives than the one gloriously lost, no 
sorrow seems co cruel. But in all the homes of the 
land, in the country itself, in the national heart, 
war may be a process of purification and elevation. 
This, indeed, can not be in any war of conquest or 
aggrandizement. It can only be where war is the 
alternative of dishonor, and when it is waged for no 
private or selfish advantage, but for the welfare of 
all. 


Tur refractory lawn of last summer upon which 
the Sassafras Club meets is once more smooth 
green turf, and a special meeting was called on the 
afternoon of the hottest day of the year for the sol- 
emn admission of the new member. The wind blew 
pleasantly, but ineffectively, from the west, when 
the neophyte was seated in the cane chair in the 
sassafras shadow, and was admitted ad eundem. 
Friendly, genial, accomplished, with an interesting, 
various, and unique experience of life ; sensitive to 
every mood and word of his companions, as a ripe 
field of rye to the wind and sun, and sympathetic 
in all good and lofty impulses; a democrat of the 
true school, humane in feeling as John Howard, and 
fastidious in taste as the Count d’Artois; a mellow 
cynic with Jaques, and a gentleman with Mercu- 
tio, our new Knight of the Sassafras smiles in 
humorous contemplative incredulity through the 
smoke of his cigar, forever ready to despair, but 
always gay. 


The meeting naturally suggested especial remem- | 


brance of the absent brethren. One, for instance, 
in London; one in Bombay; one among Berkshire 


hills, and one by the sea; the member for Woods | 


and Pastures haply musing in some quiet nook upon 
the words of an ‘‘ English female preacher” of the 
Friends, thoughtfully wondering whether among 
the sick and wounded in camp or hospital some 
duty might not be done by him. In the modula- 
tions of the west wind we heard their voices, and 
the new member declared that he saw them in the 
smoke, and had never seen them out of it. 

But the most interesting report was from Bom- 
bay, from which the wind seemed especially to blow, 
and it was of the last act of our honored coadjutor 
Mancherjee Hormusjee Cama, that excellent Parsee 
who was always unable to see that an apple is 


| scriptures. 

It is a generous and worthy charity of the repre- 
sentative of the old race and religion to the new, 
He turns from the glaring modern land of England 
back into the majestic dusk of Asia, and says to his 

| English brethren: “ Fellow-creatures and Chris- 
tians, it is not your fault that your civilization is so 
recent andcrude. Farewell; and receive the bless- 
ing of one who holds to a faith, which, as you see by 
this Book, taught the immortality of the soul, anda 
future state of rewards and punishments, for centu- 


| ries befare those doctrines were current among the 


, 


Jews.’ 
Difference of language is the most fatal imped- 
iment to a true cosmopolitanism. If, when we 


climbed the great wall of China, we could converse 


familiarly with the tawny native whose eyes, held 
so wide open by his cue, stare at us amazed from 
the other side, how wonderfully the work of civili- 
zation would be simplified! Now a little Pigeon- 
talk with the poorest part of the civilization, which 
our Sassafras member for Hong-Kong and Koo-Too 
so well reproduces, and a vague trading chat with a 
few great merchants, is nearly the sum of our inter- 
course with that huge and mysterious people. In 
view of the necessity of counteracting the conse- 
quences of Babel the Sassafras Club are considering 
the propriety of issuing proposals for a universal 
language, accompanied, upon the part of the inven- 
tor, with a guarantee of universal acceptance. 


WE trust that a large portion of our readers have 
pondered the Appeal of Mr, Fessenden, our new 


Secretary of the Treasury. The purport of it is 
that the People of the United States, acting as a 
body through their agent the Government, wish in- 
dividuals to lend them two hundred millions of 
dollars for three years, at seven and three-tenths 
per cent. annual interest, payable every six months. 
For this they offer Treasury Notes—that is, in re- 
ality, notes drawn and indorsed by every man in 
| the country. The loan is wanted for a great national 
purpose, to effect which every man, unless he be a 
traitor at heart if not in act, is solemnly pledged. 
The Appeal is addressed not merely to a few great 
| capitalists, but also to the many whose aggregate 
means constitute the mass of the wealth of the land. 
The notes upon which this loan is asked are from 
| $50 upward. Every man who has fifty dollars can 
take part in this loan. Apart from patriotism and 
the duty which all owe to their country, no invest- 
ment is so desirable as this. 
| Itissecure. Every dollar of every man’s prop- 
‘erty is pledged for the punctual payment of the in- 
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terest, and of the debt when due. The security is 
increasing in value. For some years before the 
war we were earning 1000 millions a year more than 
we spent. During the three years of the war, owing 
to the high prices and constant demand for labor, 
we have earned more than ever before. No man 
who could or would work has been idle ; and, except 
for the war, we have spent less than before. In 
three vears of the war we of the United States have 
certainly earned 3000 millions more than we have 
spent apart from the war. The cost of the war may 
be set down at 2000 millions. Deducting this from 
our net earnings, the People who are security for 
this loan are 1000 millions richer to-day than they 
were when the war broke out. 

No other investment can be so easily convertible. 
The man who has a Treasury note for 250, or $100, 
or £1000 can turn it into money more readily, and 
upon better terms, than if it were invested upon 
bond and mortgage, or in railroad stocks. 

The interest offered is higher than can be real- 
ized from any other safe and convertible invest- 
ment. It amounts to just two cents a day for each 
hundred dollars. It is, moreover, readily collecta- 
ble when due. To each note are affixed five ‘* cou- 
pons,” or interest tickets, due at the expiration of 
each successive half-year. The holder of a note 
has simply to cut off one of these coupons, present 
it at the nearest Government Agency, and receive 
his interest; the note itself need not be presented 
at all. Ora coupon thus payable will every where 
be equivalent, when due, to money. 

Thus, while this loan presents great advantages 
to large capitalists, it offers special inducements to 
those who wish to make a safe and profitable in- 
vestment of small savings. It is in every way the 
best Savings’ Bank; for every institution of this 
kind must somehow invest its deposits profitably in 
order to pay interest and expenses. They will in- 
vest largely in this loan, as the best investment. 
But from the gross interest which they receive they 
must deduct largely for the expenses of the Bank. 
Their usual rate of interest allowed to depositors is 
5 per cent. upon sums over $500. The person who 
invests directly with Government will receive al- 
most 50 per cent. more. Thus the man who depos- 
its $1000 in a private Savings’ Bank receives 50 
dollars a year interest; if he deposits the same sum 
in this National Savings’ Bank he receives 73 dol- 
lars. Large capitalists, who can watch the Ex- 
change from day to day, and are willing to run the 
risk of losing a fortune for the chance of making an- 
other, may afford to take part in the fight of Bulls 
and Bears; but for those who wish to find a safe, 
convenient, and profitable means of investing the 
surplus earnings which they have reserved for their 
old age or for the benefit of their children, there is 
nothing which presents so many advantages as this 
National Loan. 


Editor's Drewer. 


CORRESPONDENT ‘‘down Last” sends the 
three following : 

Old Major T. m, who died at Wiscasset, in 
Maine, many years since, was for a long time crier 
of the courts for Lincoln County. He was a man 
of ready wit and infinite humor. It is inscribed on 
his tomb-stone that 

** A man of social wit lies buried here.” 
He was of genial temper, and had a great fund 
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of anecdotes and storix 8, which he rehearsed to 
the constant amusement of the Court and bar, who 
congregated at stated periods at the gay and hos- 
pitable ‘own of his residence. He was for many 
years previous to his death afflicted with the shak- 
ing palsy, which caused a constant vibration of his 
head from side to side in a violent manner. In his 
day the practice of taking a social glass at 11 A.m. 
and 4 p.m. was the rule of social life. Among the 
boon companions of the Major was one Oakey, a 
fat and good-natured shoemaker, who was afflicted 
with a perpetual and rapid winking of the eyes. 
One day, about 11 A.m., the Major was seen walk- 
ing down on one side of the business street of the 
village, while Oakey was coming up on the opposite 
side, “Oakey!” called out the Major, “did you 
wink for me to come over and take something to 
drink?” ‘ Yes,” replied ( ake . “but you shook: 
your head, saying no; and I never urge a man by 
asking him a second time!” 

J—— L—— lived in the same State. He wasa 
man of pompous manners and pretentious learning, 
and always affected the most perfect knowledge of 
every matter or subject which was presented before 
him. Years ago, when the first giraffe was import- 
ed into the country and advertised for exhibition, he 
read the advertisement to those present, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Giraf-fee! Giraf-fee! I suppose she is 
the best singer who has ever visited this country !” 


A POLICE OFFICER in the capital of this same 
State once arrested certain parties for offenses 
against the city ordinances, and upon their arraign- 
ment was the principal witness for the Government. 
Describing the time when the offense was com- 
mitted, he said it was “ 


between sunset and dark.” 
‘You mean to say,” said the Court, ‘‘ that it was 
twilight?” ‘+1 don’t know any tl about Latin,’ 
responded the witness, ‘* but I knoW it was | 
sunset and dark.” 


, 


etween 


Ovr little Alexander—surnamed Alex for short 
—a bright boy of four years, with a full knowledge 
that the dainties and good things were kept under 
lock and key in a corner pantry, had been teasing 
his sick mother, who, after having repeatedly told 
him to keep quiet, made the remark that with all 
his noise she would grow crazy, probably die, and 
have to be put in the cold ground. His face as- 
sumed a very anxious look as he broke out with, 
‘**Ma, don’t forget to leave the key of the pantry!” 


Here is the first letter the Drawer has had from 
the Libey Prison : 

T am an officer in the army. I was captured at 
Gettysburg, and have receutly returned to my regi- 
ment, after seven months’ confinement in that Con- 


| federate hell, Libey Prison, whence I escaped on the 


morning of February 10, via the hole. Stray copies 
of your valuable journal occasionally found their 
way within our prison walls, and many an hour 
I have beguiled in reading the side-splitting jokes 
with which the Drawer is always replete. I have 
never read in it any contributions from Libey, and 
I send you the following, which you may publish if 
you choose; and you may hear from me again. 
Among the officers there was the well-known 
Brigadier-General , who frequently entertained 


' us with lectures on temperance and other topics, and 


by his gentlemanly manners, affability, and kind- 
ness of heart, gained the friendship of all. One of 
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our greatest torments was the disgusting abundance 
of vermin, and frequent skirmishing was necessary 
to prevent ourselves from being devoured by these 
unwelcome intruders upon our comfort. One morn- 
ing two officers were promenading our room when 
they found themselves vis-a-vis with the General, 
who was seated at a window, with his red shirt (a 
donation from the Sanitary Commission) upon his 
knees, and busily engaged in the performance of his 
daily taske After watching him a moment, one of 
them quizzingly inquired, ‘‘ General, are you lousy?” 
The General, looking up from his work a moment, 
and gazing at the inquirer with a comical expres- 
sion, replied, ‘‘ No, / am not, but my shirt is!” 


Capratx BuckNer was stopping fer wood on his 
way down the Mississippi. He thought the pile 
was too green, and he said to the owner, “ How 
long has your wood been cut ?” 

“ About four feet,” gravely replied the man of 
wood, and the Captain owed him one. 


Freppy had him ‘‘ there,” as this story will show: 

Freddy is a ‘‘little one” of seven years’ growth, 
the son of a mifister, who, with his wife, had just 
arrived at a new field of labor. Hearing his mo- 
ther say to his father that she had been deceived by 
his saying that the ‘‘ parsonage” was a three-story 
building, when in fact it was only two, he said, 
‘*Ma.” ‘* Well, Freddy.” “Pais right.” ‘How 
so, Freddy?” ‘*The kitchen is one.” ‘ Yes.” 
‘This floor istwo.” ‘ Yes.” “And the story that 
pa told is three.” 


From Minnesota a learned lawyer writes to the 
Drawer : 

In 1858 there were held in the Fourth Judicial 
District in Minnesota the first courts under our 
State organi: n, and of course there was great 
ignorance upofthe part of clerks and sheriffs as to 
their duties, and the proper manner in which they 
should be performed. In one county in the Dis- 
trict the sheriff was absent at the first sitting of the 
Court, and his deputy presented himself in the per- 
son of a tall and unsophisticated German, who spoke 
English tolerably well, and appeared somewhat 
elated with his position, The Judge, peculiarly 
sensitive that “all things should be done decertly 
and in order,” took the precaution, before the open- 
ing of court, to question this official as to his know]- 
edge of the proper proclamation, and finding him (as 
he anticipated) totally ignorant of his duty in this 
respect, vet able to read writing, he wrote out for 
the deputy-sheriff the proclamation in full, com- 
mencing, ‘‘ Hear ye! hear ye!” and ending, as cus- 
tomary, ‘Come forward and give your attendance, 
and you shall be heard ;” and directed the officer to 
read the same when commanded ‘‘ to make procla- 
mation for the opening of court.” At the appointed 
hour the Judge was on the bench, the sheriff in his 
place, and the usual concourse of people assembled. 
The sheriff was directed to open the court, when he 
rose with the paper aforesaid in his hands, and roared 
out, ‘‘Here we are! here we are!” and running 
through the middle of the proclamation before the 
horror-stricken Judge couid recover from his aston- 
ishment, he ‘‘ brought down the house” with the 
conclusion—‘‘ Come forward and give your attend- 
ance, and you will be sure and be here!” He evi- 
dently regarded the burst of applause which fol- 
lowed as simply a just tribute to the commendable 
manner in which he had discharged his duty. 
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A FRIEND in the Navy writes to the Drawer; 

In one of our squadrons which shall be nameless 

one of the officers, wanting to get leave of ‘ 
went up to the Commandant's office, and no ono 
was in but the clerk. The Commandant very bane 
came in, and anticipating at a glance the 
and pretending not to see the officer, at once er 
out to the clerk, ‘‘If any officer comes to-day { 
leave of absence, order him at once on board t} 
Starling,” which was about to go on active s rvi 
Then turning to the startled officer, he added, A}! 
what can I do for you to-day?” ‘ Nothing at all. 
thank you,” he replied, and made a masterly , 

| treat. : 

| 


absence 


e- 


An incident of ‘‘ the war” is sent to the Drawer 
by a friend in St. Louis: 

During the month of September, 1863, the —th 
Regiment of Cavalry, after a very hard cam- 
paign, chasing rebels and guerrillas thre gh sec is 
of southeastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas, 
returned to the post of P—— for the purpose of re- 
cruiting their ranks and recuperating their horses, 
A few days after their return a number of men were 
detailed from the regiment for the purpose of guard 
ing a lot of rebel prisoners, guerrillas, and svmpa 
thizers, confined in the guard-house. The cu: 
was mounted at 9 A.M, Next morning, about sun 
rise, a prisoner asked permission of the sergeant then 
commanding the guard to leave the guard-h 
Among the men on guard as supernumeraries there 
was one who was an excellent shot with the revoly- 
er, and at the time was the only one in th 
room. He was selected to take charge of the 
oner. Upon being ordered by the sergeant to do so, 
he remarked, in the presence of the prisoner, that he 
supposed there was no necessity for taking his car- 
bine, as the prisoner would not run. Getting up 
leisurely he carelessly threw his blouse over his 
shoulder, and in doing so concealed his revolver. 
The man had not gone a hundred yards from th 
guard-house when he started for the brush, a short 
distance off. The guard sung out “ Halt!” but the 
prisoner paid no attention to the summons. The 
guard leisurely unbuttoned his holster, drew his re- 
volver, took deliberate aim, fired, and brought the 
prisoner down; then replacing his revolver he re- 
turned to the guard-room, and by the time the com- 
manding-otlicer of the post reached the place, was 
taking charge of another prisoner who wished to 
leave the guard-house. On examination of the 
corpse of the prisoner who had been shot, it was 
found the ball had struck in the centre of the back 
of his head, killing him instantly. The event had 
a marked effect on the prisoners confined at the post. 
and while the regiment was stationed there not an- 
other attempted to escape. 


A Drawer reader at Johnson’s Island writes: 

When the United States Government called upon 
the United States National Guard io rally round the 
flag for the period of one hundred days, many of the 
commissioned officers therein, while being intelli- 
gent in some things, were decidedly green in the 
mysteries of the military. The Forty-ninth Ohio 
National Guard, commanded by Colonel De Wolf, 
were ordered to report at Johnson's Island. One of 
the companies, upon disembarking, was ordered to 
fall in and march off by their captain, who did not 
know a single command, in this wise: ‘‘ Choose 
partners, gentlemen, get in two rows, and march 
endways, as you did yesterday.” 





EDITOR'S 


A CORRESPONDENT 
sends an advertisement 
of a new patent medi- 
cine, called Psychagoga, 
which he cuts from a 
newspaper. He 
the term is derived from 
two Greek words—the 
“soul,” and to*‘ drive ;” 
and he has no doubt it 
is a good name, and 
will drive the soul out of 
any body that takes it. 

A San FRANCISCO 
correspondent says that 
the following incident 
took place not long 
since on Montgomery 


says 


Street : 

A freshly - imported 
Wick had been suffer- 
ing with a very severe 
wished very 
to have it ex- 
tracted; but was too 
mean to pay the dent- 
ist’s fee. He happened 
to be strolling 
thé street the other day, 
when he espied in a win- 
dow the words, ** Teeth 
Extracted without 
Pain ;” and ejaculated, 
“Teeth ’stracted with- 
out payin’, isit? Och! 
I'm in her * sure hg So 
he seats himself in the 
lentist’s chair, who 
“distracts” it for him 
double-quick, much to 
Mickie’s gratification. 
He took the molar be- 
tween his thumb and 
finger, and after curs- 
ing it loud and long for 
all the botheratiuon it had given him, ke took his 
hat and was on the point of leaving, when the dent- 
ist politely checked him and demanded his fee. 
‘Och! feeisit? Bedad to vez, ve big land shark, 
and isn’t yerself as advertises in the window te 
‘distract’ teeth without pavin’?” 


toothache ; 
much 


along 


TuHere was_a bill introduced into the Georgia 
Legislature to lay a tax of ten dollars a year on all 


jackasses, 


Some appreciative member proposed to 
amend it so as to include lawyers and doctors. The 
amendment was accepted; and, amidst much jocu- 
larity, the bill passed. Several efforts have since 


been made to repeal it, but in vain; and to this day | 


all jackasses, lawyers, and doctors are obliged to pay 
a yearly tax of ten dollars. 

I HAVE read many instances in the Drawer de- 
monstrating ‘‘the ruling passion strong in death,” 
but none, I think, more clearly than an incident 
which came under my own observation. A Dutch- 
man named Moale worked as journeyman at the 
Nautical Instrument-making business for a firm in 
this city (Baltimore). As a particular friend of the 
son of the head of the firm I was very often at the 
store, and formed Moale’s acquaintance. One even- 
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DRAWER. 


EAGER, BUT NEAR-SIGHTED ANGLER. 


ing in the summer, after the 
foreman, Dutchman, my friend, and myself went to 
the river to bathe. The Dutchman, ld not 
swim, was sitting on the sid the boat, with his 
feet in the water, enjoying himself to his heart 

content, when by some accident he fell in, and im 
mediately gravitated toward bottom. 
erable effort 
boat, insensible, and as we thought dead, 
while, however, he opened his eyes, 


tore was closed. the 
who co 
of 


After consid- 
we succeeded in getting him into th 
After a 
aud in a weak, 
supplicating voice, addressed the foreman, ‘* Char- 
ley, if L.comes down a little late in the morning, you 


marks me seven o'clock!” 


THESE come from New Hampshire: 

Our near neighbor is old General G , a kind 
friend, and who probably obtained his honorabl 
title in the old days of militia training when he was 
young, some half century ago. When we first made 
the General’s acquaintance he warned us that he 
should ‘‘ pour in on us” rather frequently; and as 
wife and I are sitting together evenings he makes 
good his threat ; for, to use his own word, he finds 
us “‘ rather more come-it-able than some of the neigh- 
bors.” The General has a genial soul, and, after a 
little good-natured gossip, usually winds up wit! 
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NOT BAD TO TAKE. 
Master Aueustus.—‘* Uncle Bob, I say, this is 


some story or other which leaves us shaking our 
sides as his yenerable white head disappears through 
the door. Not long ago we were talking of birth- 
places, homesteads, etc., and the General says: “I 
must tell ‘you about the Boston darkey. Before the 
days of railroads, a long time ago, a farmer away up 
mn Vermont started for Boston, with his drove of cat- 
tle for the city market. He took Sam with him, his 
colored man, to help keep the beeves in the road. 
They reached Boston in due time, and the oxen and 
steers being transferred to the farmer’s pocket in the 
shape of a roll of bank-notes, the boss told Sam he 
might look about town an hour or two, and they'd 
start for home. Pretty soon Sam met a city datk- 
ey, and they fell a chatting. Says the city-bred: 
‘Whar was you born, an’ whar did you come from ?” 
The Vermont nigger promptly acknowledged his 
Green Mountain birth-place and home; and after 
satisfving the other in all his queries about ‘how 
things looked up dar,’ thought he would quiz a lit- 
tle. ‘An’ whar was you born?’ said the Vermonter 
to the black sage of Athens. The city Cuff lifted 
up his head, and putting on all the mock dignity of 
his African nature, pompously replied, ‘ Whar was 
I born? Why I was born in Bosting, Newburyport, 
Marblehead, Salem, and all along shore!’ The Ver- 


monter showed the 
whites of his eyes for 
about a minute, haw- 
haw-ed, and strode off 
for his master, declay- 
ing, ‘ Dem city darkeys 
debblish funny any- 


how !’” 


A -CBERICAL brother 
of ours has a sharp lit- 
tle Sis, and who, of 
course, is made to gay 
the Commandments 0; 
Sundays, and other gov 
things which chi 
ought to know. 
very fond of milk, but 

& her papa can not con- 
veniently keep a cow 
So one day she was 
looking out of the win- 
dow very wishfully at 
neighbor Jones’s barn- 
yard, where lay a nic 
milker chewing her cu 
the very picture of com- 
fort. “T wish Mr. 
Jones's cow was papa’s, 
mamma.” ‘No, my 
daughter,” said her mo- 
ther; “that is break- 
ing the tenth com- 
mandment, you know 
Sis was wonderfully 
still for a moment; 
at last she had her logi: 
ready: ‘* Well, mam- 
ma, ‘twouldn’t be very 
naughty, for ‘tisn’t an 
OX nor an ass; ‘tis only 
acow!” Sis was alit- 
tle worldly - wise, like 
some that are older. 
what I call Fishing!” — 2. 
In one of the large 
towns on the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
the ladies of the Episcopal Church had a sozrée for 
its benefit. It was intended to be very nice, and 
proved so in the end. Among the temporary res- 
idents of the place is Harry Wing, an ex-member 
of the Legislature, and at present in the Govern- 
ment employ. Although a married man, and his 
head slightly sprinkled with gray, he is very 
much interested in the young folks— particularly 
young ladies. A few days before the evening for 
the soirée he met a party of young people on the 
street, and advised them all to secure tickets, as it 
was to be ‘‘a grand affair: the éclat of the town will 
be there !” 


I po not think you have published any ‘‘four- 
year-old” stories that can excel the following: Wil- 


lie H and Willie S were playing in the 
yard, when they found a land-turtle, which they 
captured and buried in the garden. Some days aft- 
er they made diligent search for it, but without suc- 
cess. After getting themselves pretty well covered 
with ground, Willie H , placing his arms akim- 
bo, said, ‘‘ Weil, now, I just tell you what it is, 
Will S——, there’s no use looking for the thing, 
‘cause it’s cone through to the other side.” 
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Foss for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn 
V O1GT Jrom actual articles of Costume. 





Freures 1 AND 2.—Eventnc Torcer AND Cutip’s Dress. 
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Figure 3.—Morsinc Dress. 


HE Eventxe Totter is of white tarletan, with 
sleeves of illusion net. The fringe is of the 
kind denominated llama. 

The Cuitp’s Dress is of worsted, ornamented 
with embroidery and braid. The form of the girdle, 
bodice, and shoulder-straps is shown in the illus- 
tration. 


The Mornine Dress is of taffeta‘or poplin of an) 
choice color, with a trimming of black silk, which 
is repeated upon the Swiss ceinture. 

A Parpessvs, mantle-shaped, with crochet-head- 
ed fringe, is likely to be the favorite style for the 
promenade. Silk, or, later in the season, velvet 
will be the material. 
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